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Do You Need Any 
of These Things 
for Your School? 


Clip Order Blank Below 


Flags 

Pictures 

Pencil Sharpeners 
Hectographs 
Victrolas 





Pianos, Radios 

Printing Presses 
Beautified School Grounds 
Magazines 

First Aid Kits 
Encyclopaedias, Books 








Playground Equipment 
Footballs, Basket Balls 
Door Mats, Shoe Scrapers 
Automatic Pencils, Pens 
Oil Stoves and Heaters 

Eye Testing Apparatus 
Thermos Lunch Kits 
Liquid Soap Dispensers 
Sanitary Cup Dispensers 
Paper Towel Dispensers 
Health Scales 

Drinking Fountains 
Thermometers, Barometers 
Hot Lunch Equipment 
Domestic Science Equipment 








Raise Funds for Your School 


Delicious Scotmints are being sold success- 
fully by Public and Private Schools, 
Churches and Clubs everywhere 
Come along! It’s Easy, Quick and Sure— it requires 
no Capital and it’s lots of Fun and Good Experience 


HERE are six flavors—Pepper- 

mint, Wintergreen, Yeast, Clove, 
Licorice and Cinnamon which sell 
for 5c per package. Everybody has 
a nickle! Everybody likes one of the 
six pleasing flavors. 
Scotmints are made of the purest 
materials and are very healthful for 
children. 


No Capital Required 


We extend 30 days credit to any 
School, Class, Society, Church or 
other similar organization, ship 
parcel post or express (charges pre- 
paid to your door) and give any as- 
sortment of Boxes or Flavors you 
require. 


Personal Selling 


If you wish to sell for your own per- 
sonal profit, give three references 
from merchants or a Bank Reference 
or send cash with order, less 3%. 


HERE IT IS 





ORDER BLANK 
SCOTMINTS CO., INC., Desk Ni 23, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Geritlemen:—Kindly ship the following order, which will be sold for the benefit of 
School, Class, Church, Society, ete., and payment in full of 
money due you will be made not later than 30 days, or before that if mints have been sold. 













Name School 
Street Principal 
City Society 
State Church 
Reference Pastor. .... 








Read the Experiences of Others 


“IT am enclosing check covering the 2000 packages. I find your mints are 
as popular as ever and this consignment of 2000 packages was disposed 
of in ten days. The teachers and pupils of Broadway School are real 
boosters for your mints.” H. H. Conger, City Recorder, Van Buren, Ark. 


“Enclosed find draft for $9. I want you to just duplicate this order.” 
Mrs. E. E. Gere, Wife of the County Supt. of Schools, Tuscola, |i 


“Thank you for the very prompt delivery of the candy. Enclosed finda 
check for $36.26. We are also enclosing another order.” 


St. Mary School, Flint, Mich. 


“IT have 24 pupils in my room and some of them were too young to sell 
nevertheless the mints were all sold in two days. We are furnishing a 
doll house with the commission.” 

Mrs. E. L. Borgen, Prin., Grey Public School, Galvin, N. D 


“Enclosed please find order which pays for our last shipment of 1000 pkgs 
Please send another 1000.” 
Miss J. A. Frail, Prin., Theodore Roosevelt School, Johnson City, N.Y. 


“I don’t think we ever had anything to sell in our W. C. T. U. that met 
with such universal favor as Scotmints and we are ready for another 
shipment of 320 packages at your earliest opportunity.” 

Mrs. Nellie M. Gibbs, R. D. No. 1, Vickery, 0. 


“We have sold over 5000 rolls of Scotmints Candy and find them a won 
derful seller and money maker for any Church, Society or Club desirous 
of improving their Church or Club rooms.” 

Mrs. Wesley L. Miller, Wilkes Barre, Po. 


“My people have been selling Scotmints for two years. 
on hand for every sale occasion.” 


They keep them 
Rev. Edward Lawson, Centerville, 0 


Free Information Bureau for Customers 


Any School, Class, Society, Parent-Teacher Association, Bo 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Mother’s Council, Christian Endeavor, 
Sunday School, Church, Club, Ladies’ Aid Society, Guild, Mission 
ary Society, Hospital, etc., may obtain through us the cost of any 
article they wish to purchase with funds derived from the sale of 
Scotmints by making the request when ordering. We will tell them 
the firm or firms quoting the best prices so they can buy from them 


SCOTMINTS COMPANY, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


FACTORIES : Cleveland, U. S. A.—Montreal, Canada 


SCOTMINTS PRICE LIST 


Six Flavors: Peppermint, Wintergreen, Clove, Yeast, 
Cinnamon and Licorice. 


Each packed in separate boxes of 80 packages. 


Cost You Sellfor Your Profit 
4 boxes ( 320 pkgs.) $9.00 $16.00 $ = 
é * tae * 3 13.25 24.00 10.1 
s * (ep @* ) 17.50 32.00 14.5) 
122 “ (960 “ ) 25.90 48.00 22) 
146“ (1120 “ ) 29.75 56.00 26.2 
TERMS 


You may deduct $3 % Cash Discount only when you send Cash in . 
right with your order. Otherwise our terms are Net Cash ™ - 
days from date of shipment, i. e., date of invoice. Scotmints wl 
shipped express or parcel post prepaid to any point in the Uni 
States, Canada, Alaska or Hawaii, free of duty. 
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Easier thanleverdreamed’ 


“I advise everyone of you 
to send for the exquisite 


little booklet that tells all 
about it” 


HE lovely strains of Mendelsohn’s immortal “Spring Song” 
lingered on the night air—a melodic perfume that entranced 
the listeners. The long, white fingers of the player softly left the 
glimmering keys—and there was silence. No one dared to speak, 
fearing to break the spell of that sweet music. Such melody, such 
sweetness and how that talent so enhanced the beauty of her at 


the piano! 


The song passed along the wings of darkness, seeking refuge in 
some paradise where all melodies must go. Slowly the listeners 
reluctantly turned to things earthly—they had been so close to 


heaven, 


“Oh Mary”, exclaimed a voice, 
“where did you learn to play so beauti- 
fully”? 

“And such technique and interpreta- 
tion,” added another. 

“Why I’m amazed”, said John, turn- 
ing to the others, “I’ve known Mary 
for six years and never until tonight 
did I know she played at all”. 

Mary’s face beamed. She was so 
happy to think that her first Recital 
had met with such enthusiasm. 

“Mary, tell us, for goodness sake, 
how did you ever do it”, they all asked 
at once. 

“What’s your teacher’s name?” asked 
another. 

“How long did you have to study”?, 
said John. 

“Was it hard work and did you have 
to practice a great deal”?, asked Alice. 


"It Was Easier Than I Ever 


Dreamed” 


Mary folded her talented hands. 
“Now if you will all stop talking at 
once, I'll tell you. It was easier than I 
ever dreamed”, she began. 

“I learned to play that lovely ‘Spring 
Song’ of Mendelsohn’s and countless 
others in a little over a year and the 
funny thing about it”, she went on 
gravely, “is that I have never even seen 
my teacher”, 

“Do you really mean that you never 
even have seen your teacher”?, asked 
John. 

“That’s the truth”, answered Mary. 

“Well, who on earth is your teacher”? 

“His name is David Kemp, founder 
of the U. $. School of Music, in New 
York City. Would you like to hear 
how I happened to study with him’”?, 
she asked, 


“Yes, please tell us”, they all cried 
at once, 

“Well” she began, “you know I 
have always been so fond of music and 
nearly broke my heart to think that 

never taken music lessons when 
Iwasa little girl. When I went to col- 
8¢ and saw the advantages that were 
‘njoyed by other girls who played the 
Piano, I realized more and more what 
missed”, 


"How I Wished 
I Could Do That” 


“Just about a year ago, I 
went to a piano recital at Davis 
Hall and heard the ‘Spring 
Song’ exquisitely rendered, I 
always loved that song and 
when I heard it played so 
beautifully, it made me envious. How I 
wished I could do that. I came home 
sick at heart. 

“I slumped down into a chair and 
took up a magazine, thinking that a 
good story might relieve my feelings. 
At the bottom of the page I was read- 
ing it said, ‘continued on page 236’. I 
turned to that page and there on the 
opposite page was an advertisement 
that caught my eye. Now as a rule I 
don’t read advertisements but this one 
got me. It said, ‘I can teach you to play 
your favorite instrument at home, in 
your spare moments.’ Bosh, I thought. 
However, I read further. I will admit 
I was interested. No talent needed, it 
said, it makes no difference how old 
you are, you can learn to play, the 
words ran on. 

“I sent for the little booklet that 
was mentioned in the advertisement 
and I'll admit I was at first a bit timid 
about it. The booklet came and with 
it a Demonstration Lesson. I just ran to 
the piano I was so anxious to see if it 
was true. I placed the lesson on the 
rack before me. In five minutes time, 
I just knew I wanted the rest of the 
course. I just couldn’t help learning. 
It was so easy. 


“It’s Just Too Easy for Words” 


“So I decided to take the complete 
course. That’s just a little over a year 
ago. It is really lots of fun and so easy 
you don’t know you are really learning. 
A day or so ago, I decided that I was 
ready to play for you all. And now 
you’ve heard and your approval has 
made me so happy”. 

“I advise everyone of you to send for 
the exquisite little booklet that tells all 
about it. I know you’ll want to do ex- 
actly what I did after you have seen it. 
It is just too easy for words”. 




































Pick Your 


Instrument 
Piano "Cello 
Organ Harmony and 
Violin Composition 
Mandolin Sight Singing 
Clarinet 3 ulele 
Flute — 
Hawaiian Steel 
Saxophone Guitar 
Cornet Harp 
Trombone Piccolo 
Drums and Traps Name 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control Address 
Piano Accordion 
Banjo (Plectrum; 5-String City 


or Tenor) 











This Fascinating Free Booklet Explains 
This Wonderful Method of 
Learning to Play 

Let us send you this delightful free booklet, 
“Music Lessons in your Own Home”, so that 
you may see for yourself how easy and simple it 
is for you to learn to play your favorite musical 
instrument at home without a teacher. This 
charming booklet, with a cover designed by 
Franklin Booth, the celebrated artist, and a fore- 
word by Dr. Frank Crane, America’s leading 
editorial writer, is yours for the asking. It ex 
plains you every detail, every interesting feature, 
about the U. S. School Course. 

This course is all the more remarkable be- 
cause it enables anybody—young or old—to 
learn to play by nofe in almost no time. Think 
what this means. All the old drudgery is ban- 
ished. Think what a boon that is to those who 
love music. You learn+to play in a fraction of 
the time it once took—and at a small fraction 
of the cost. None would have thought such a 
thing possible. And yet this new, highly-endorsed 
U. S. Schocl Course makes it so. 

“I never thought it could be done”, said the 
\ President of one of the famous piano com- 
panies. “What a remarkable work the U.S. 
School of Music is doing for men and women,” 


Also a Free Demonstration Lesson 

You need no talent to learn to play. Thou- 
sands who never dreamed of playing are learn- 
in to make music this new and amazingly easy 
way. Send today for this lovely free booklet and 
for a free Demonstration Lesson which will 
prove to you how delightful, how practicable 
and adaptable this method really is. 

Be popular—give yourself a personality—be 
invited everywhere! All this goes hand in hand 
with the ability to play a musical instrument. 
So forget all your old ideas about learning to 
play and write today, using the coupon below, 
for this highly instructive FREE booklet. It 
will pay you to do so. There is no obligation 
whatsoever. SEND TODAY. 


2 ee ee oe ee Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
610 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 

Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons in Your Own Home,” 
with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, Demonstration Lesson and 


particulars of your easy payment plan. I am interested in the follow- 
ing course: 


What instrument do you prefer? 


euieeatianeneaanicatembeansneittamantabibeaneanneapeictelities . State 
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CO |The Better Your Equipment--the Better Your Work] 


You Can Get Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder 
and Other Teaching Helps in Combination at Money-Saving Prices 


Order Now---Pay November 15th 


T’a numerous teaching helps listed below and described offered in combination with these magazines at special reduced 





ad 


; elsewhere in this magazine may be ordered in combina- prices, with the understanding that payment need not be made 
| tion with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or The Path- until November 15th. 
finder at special reduced prices. Examine carefully the list of teaching helps below and select 
By placing your order now for everything that you will be all that you will need for use in your work. Then fill out the 
¢ likely to need for your year’s work, you will effect a substantial convenient order blank provided below, and mail to us. Your 
saving as compared with ordering the items separately—and magazines and other helps wiil be sent promptly and you need 
you need not send cash with order unless you prefer. not pay the bill until November 15th. 
° We shall be glad to have teachers place NOTE: If your present subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or The 
Our Credit Offer their orders now for Normal Instructor. op RT EEE 
Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and any of the various helps eee 


| Some Specimen Combinations --- Note the Substantial Saving maa 








IF — = =: — | Normal Instructor- Both Normal Instructor- Both Only [x 
b a | Primary Plans, 1 year $2.00 t Primary Plans, 1 year $2.00 4 90 
| 10 ——. Full Color Pic- — Instructor Plan Books— $ o— 
tures of your own selec- 3 volumes (see page 
tion, with complete $4.00 86) - - «+ 3.60 poe 
study material, all in an a 
attractive portfolio (see You Save The Pathfinder (see page 16) may be added 
page 24) ” - $3.00 $1.00 to the above combination for 75 cents addi- 





tional or for $5.65 in all—a saving of 95 cts. 3 















































a, nt Both Only § Normal Instructor-Primary \ Both Only 
‘ Plans, 1 year - - $2.00 
Primary Plans, 1 year $2.00 90 distil 20 
; = 400 Games (see page 16) 1.50 ou 
Primary Plans and Pro- You Sa or Seeley’s Question Book (see page 16) 
jects (see page 96) 3.60} ou _~ave or Year’s Entertainments (see page 16) }You Save fe 
70 Cents or Pedagogical Pep (see page 16) 30 Cents 
The Pathfinder (see page 16) may be added The Pathfinder (see page 16) may be added to 4 
to the above combination for 75 cents addi- the above combination for 75 cents additional or la 
tional or for $5.65 in all—a saving of 95 cents. for $3.95 in all—a saving of 55 cents. H 
— as 
The above are only a few of the many combinations that may be made up. Examine carefully the com- a 
- - y , - Px : 
plete list of teaching helps below and make up your order for all that you will be likely to need this year. P 
th 
Complete List of Teaching Helps with Prices USE THIS ORDER BLANK 0 
. . . L 
—————When Ordered Separately and in Combination——, _—————-Order Now—Pay November 15th—— 
r 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, 1 year—10 numbers_ $2.00 F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. NER eee” 1928. a 
THE PATH FINDER, 1 year—52 numbers (see page 16) aone 1.00 () Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. Price $2.00. 
BOTH OF THE ABOVE MAGAZINES, 1 year ; - 2.75 Place cross (x) \ [] Please send me The Pathfinder for 1 year. Price $1.00. N 
’ . Pri in one of these / ('] Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. Price $2.75. h 
— b ereepe Sg awe d be - year, _ Ten Large Full 1.00 eee. C) Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year and Ten 
olor Pictures with Stu y? aterial, in port oho (see page 24) ‘Be ' Large Full Color Pictures with Study Material, in portfolio. Price $4.00. h 
I have indicated below the numbers of the ten pictures selected. ‘ 
Special Reduced Prices on the Following Helps when ordered in Price Priegahen ir 
gen ng hy AA, Te, yt. Th. aves When pour enter Sor [Refer to the complete list of pictures on page 24 and draw a circle around the number 
end column gives the special prices at which they may be Ordered Add te price of each of the ten pictures selected.) 
included in combination orders with any of the above. Separately Biven above. 1 S &@eéeeerserestseb|easkbkrswseewnswewet wee se 
; : 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 " 
Instructor Plan Books, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 86)... see $3.60 $2.90 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 #49 #5O S51 52 53 & 
Primary Plans and Projects, 1 volume, cloth (See page 96) 3.60 2.90 55 56 57 58 59 60 61 ti 
Four Hundred Games, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16).... 1.50 1.20 
Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16)... 1.50 1.20 Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional tu 
Pedagogical Pep, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16)............ 1.50 1.20 prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16) 1.50 1.20 [J Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 1, 80 cts. add’! 
Present-Day Standards for Teaching, 1 vol., cloth (See page 16) 1,25 1.00 ] Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional § [) Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 11, 80 cts. per 
How I Did It, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16) 1.00 80 ] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional [} Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 65 cts. pr 
’ ’ . PAGE 10).......-.00--0-er-reerevereenens . ¢ |} Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional [] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 11, 65 cts. add g 
Practical Selections, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16)...................... 1.00 80 [] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional [] Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cents add’! 
Poems Teachers Ask For—Book I, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16) 1.00 80 [] The Year's Entertainments, $1.20 additional (Jj Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents asdnenms N) 
Poems Teachers Ask For—Book II, 1 vol., cloth (See page 16)... 1.00 80 J a, a oy a Se 5 —- pnd eedle meng Simran ; 8 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 16) 80 -65 [] How f Did It, 80 cents additional [] Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 cts. oon 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book II, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 16) 80 65 (] Practical Selections, 80 cents additional CO} —— ng ty why ~~} hy po ° 
Story-Book Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 16).. 80 65 one _ “ — re ned - , b 
Health Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 16).......... 80 65 This order totals $... ................... which 15 H et ae ‘than Nov. 15, 1928 4 
Mother Goose Health Posters, heavy paper covers (See page 16) 80 -65 
School Window Decorations, heavy paper covers (See page 16) 80 65 IU siainihanioteitthiensibctntehieldhoiteeslesadeserinetiitetilapanstsentanasicta  Dceccnscsrartonesesisgnm aecianie oe A 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book I, heavy paper cov. (See page 16) -60 50 Strest or B. F. D Seite | te 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book II, heavy paper cov. (See page 16) .60 50 wens CF eR I OO poe reracsenagee 4 
Little Citizens and Their Flags, heavy paper cov. (See page 16) .60 -50 * Felad SO comts. "For subscriptions to The Pathiinder te any point outside ofthe 48 statess add $1.00. tl 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
— nombers for July and August being 
omitt ate 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 
add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will be dis- 
continued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure fo mterruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c im stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Insti A jations, ete. 

copies and all y ial furnished 
free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions provin, f y to our ib 
should be reported to us immediately. 




















VER since John Dewey’s 
~/ epoch-making book, “How 
We Think,” was published in 1909, 


' there has been an increasing realiza- 


tion of the necessity of giving the 
child command of his native lan- 
guage, if we would have him the mas- 
ter of his intellectual capacities. In 
our leading article for November, 
entitled “The Pupil and His Tools of 
Learning,” M. C. Potter, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, will discuss how children 
learn English, “the tool subject of 
the curriculum,” and why it should 
be taught. 


HE cover subject next month, 

“Icebound,” offers a charming 
portrayal of “a smiling New Eng- 
land winter.” We quote from Miss 
Herdle’s picture study lesson, which, 
as usual, includes the story of the 
artist’s life, and a discussion of the 
picture, with questions requiring 
thought and observation on the part 
of the pupils. The artist, Willard 
L. Metcalf, is one of the best of our 
modern American landscapists. “As 
much as any one artist of his time,” 
Miss Herdle “Metcalf 
helped to fashion the laws which 
have made American painting truly 
interpret the American scene.” 


remarks, 


S OUR readers will remem- 
ber, the September issue con- 
tained the first of a series of ar- 
ticles, “Arithmetic in the Primary 
Grades,” by Ada R. Polkinghorne, 
who is critic teacher in the second 
grade of the University Elementary 
School, University of Chicago. This 
series, ending in November, at- 
tempts to show how arithmetic may 
be made intensely interesting to 
children of the elementary school. 
Adequate preparation, scientific 
teaching, and sane motivation are 
the three things necessary, Miss 
Polkinghorne tells us. 
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OOK WEEK this year is 

to be November 11 to 17, 
and early October is none too soon 
to begin preparations for its obser- 
In her article, “A Week of 
Books,” found in this issue, Edna 
M. Reed tells how her school in 
Wilmington, Delaware, planned and 
profited by this week last year. 


vance, 


HE large type and simple vo- 

cabulary of May Averill’s pri- 
mary animal stories make them 
available as supplementary reading 
for the youngest pupils. The series 
began last month with “The Bea- 
ver,” and is to continue throughout 
the year, with stories about various 
wild and domestic animals—this 
month the red fox, in November the 
horse, in December the reindeer, 
The silhouette iilustra- 
tions are by Doris L. Howard. 


and so on, 


FTER a number of years of 

careful study, Seattle has re- 
cently adopted the duplicate, or 
platoon, plan of organization for all 
the larger elementary schools of the 
city. In an article appearing this 
month, entitled “The Platoon School 
Organization in Seattle,” Thomas 
R. Cole, Superintendent of Schools, 
tells how and why the decision was 
made. The platoon system ranked 
first on eight out of ten factors con- 
sidered in the study. 


N THE curriculum of modern ed- 

ucation, geography is one of the 
most practical and comprehensive 
of school subjects.” DeForest Stull, 
Associate in Geography, Teachers 
College, makes this interesting re- 
mark in “The Nature of Geography,” 
appearing in October as the first 
of his series of articles. Mr. Stull, 
in collaboration with the faculty 
of the Horace Mann School, has 
recently prepared a new course of 
study in geography. 
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GIVE 


WINGS 


TO YOUR. 
TEACHING | 


| 





| 


BEING autumn’s golden days into 


your class-room. Present at- 
tractive hand-work for the special 
holiday seasons. Many happy activ- 
ities can be introduced into your 
daily program that will compete 
with the out-of-doors. A variety of 
good illustrations and posters helps 
the busy teacher. 


SUSAN LOWE’S 


BLACK and WHITE 
PATTERNS 


Among the seventy-five PATTERNS 
contained in this helpful set, here 
are a few you will wish for your Oc- 
tober handwork: Columbus’ sturdy 
Ship, a thrifty Squirrel, a Hoot Owl, 
a bristling Cat, a scary Jack-o-Lan- 
tern, a Witch on a broomstick and 
the Man in the Moon. These PAT- 
TERNS are especially designed for 
your children. A year of delightful 
lessons is planned for you by Miss 
Lowe in the accompanying four 
pages of instructions. Printed on 
paper, size 9x12 in a buff and red 
folder. Susan Lowe’s PATTERNS 
give wings to your teaching. Price 
of the seventy-five PATTERNS is 
60 cents postpaid. 


SUSAN LOWE'S 
HEALTH POSTER 


ALPHABET 
IN COLORS 


A new method of achieving health 
objectives! These twenty-six poster- 
rhymes printed in brilliant colors 
are especially adapted for your lit- 
tle folks, The posters are in loose- 
leaf form, easily distributed among 
the children for many forms of class- 
room use, Miss Lowe has written 
four pages of instruction on the 
applications of HEALTH POSTER 
ALPHABET in your health teaching. 
This set adds new interest to health 
education by its colorful appeal. 

Printed on paper, size 6x9 

in blue and white folder. 
rice of twenty-six posters 
in color $1.00 post- 
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our 1928 
catalogue 
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| Principals, supervisors, and superin- 


| DIRECTIONS FOR PREPARING 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Travel Contest Closes October 15! 


Account of Your Vacation Trip May Win a Prize 
But Time Is Now Brief 





Y OUR vacation trip—how much did it mean to you? Is it worth 
telling others about? Of course it is. You have already told 
your friends; now why not tell us—and perhaps a larger audience? 
BUT you must do so by October 15th. 


If you were a reader of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
last spring, you learned about the Travel Contest which we had ar- 
ranged, offering eight prizes to be awarded—four for the best ac- 
counts of travel in the United States and Canada and four (of equal 
value) for the best accounts of travel abroad. 


Originally we used the term “travel story,” just as one often 
speaks of a “newspaper story.” By it we meant account or record 
of travel, rather than a manuscript in the fiction form. We used 
the term to give the idea that the account should be made as inter- 
esting for the reader as the experiences described were for the 
writer. There seems to have been some misunderstanding on this 
point, and we take this occasion to explain. There will be no dis- 
crimination against manuscripts that have been written with a 
view to, let us say, a third-grade audience—but we are really seek- 


| ing what will appeal to prospective adult travelers. 


The news of this Contest has been broadcast more widely than 
we expected. Several magazines devoted to authors and the liter- 
ary market have printed brief paragraphs about it, and we have 
received many requests for details. 


vacation season of 1928. We have had to limit the contest to ac- 
counts of such trips. Second, we hope you will submit manuscripts 
showing that you not only enjoyed but benefited professionally from 
the trip described. Did it make you a better teacher through 
broadening your outlook and giving you a truer perspective? Did 
it help you lead your pupils out on joyous mental excursions to 
regions which previously had meant little to you or to them? Did 
it give you a new understanding and appreciation of the people in 
other countries or localities, so that in future you will do more to 
promote world peace by your influence in school and outside? All 
this need not be expressed in so many words, but it should be pos- 
sible to infer if from your reactions to the things seen and heard on 
your trip; in other words, what did they mean to you? 


INFORMATION FOR COMPETITORS 


THE PRIZES 


The total value of the eight prizes 
will be $1200. The prizes in each series 
(travel in the United States and Can- 
ada; travel abroad) will be: 


Ist Prize — $300 
2nd Prize — $150 
3rd Prize — $100 
4th Prize —$ 50 


(No story will be considered which is 
longer than 2,500 words.) 

4, At the end of the story, place the 
following statement: “I hereby certify 
that this article is an account of travel 
as actually experienced by me during 
the vacation of 1928”—with writer’s 
signature. 

5. Address envelope: “Travel Editor, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
Dansville, N. Y.” 

6. All manuscripts entered in the 
contest must be received in Dansville 
not later than October 15, 1928. 


THOSE ELIGIBLE TO COMPETE 


Teachers, in schools other than colleges 
and universities, 


tendents. OrHer Points To Keep In MIND 
Instructors in teacher-training institu- , 
ret No manuscripts can be returned. 
: = . |Certain of the prize-winning stories will 
org of teacher training in-|}o published. Publication rights on all 
stitutions. 


stories will belong to NoRMAL INsTRUC- 


AND FoR| TOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. 


It may be well to emphasize, | 
first of all, that the trip described must be one taken during the | 


FAIRBAIRN ART CO., Dept. N. 
736 West 173rd St., New York City 


Please send me suatepananmenieennaideaitiesitneimmanins 
f)} set(s) BLACK and WHITE PATTERNS 


Price $ .60 
set(s) HEALTH POSTER ALPHABET 
Price $1.00 


J 


f 
| a | 


for which I enclose $ 


Please PuiNT vame and address. 


ade . words in upper right-hand corner. 


SUBMITTING MANUSCRIPTS 


1. Use paper 8% by 11 inches (stand- 
ard typewriter size). Number each 





sheet. 
2. Write plainly, on one side only. 
| Have story typewritten if possible. 


3. Place name and address in upper 
left-hand corner of first sheet; number 





Each manuscript as it is received 
will be numbered and a record will be 
made of the author’s name and the cor- 
responding number. The manuscripts 
as handed to the judges will carry 
numbers but no names, so that the in- 
dividual story will stand entirely on its 
own merits and be considered without 
reference to the writer’s position in 
the teaching world. 


||,REMEMBER THE FINAL DATE—OCTOBER 15 


October | 




















Do You Teach 
PHYSIOLOGY? 


If you teach or direct the teaching 
of physiology, you will want to in- 
vestigate the W. & A. K. John- 
ston’s Physiology Charts. Edited 
and designed by eminent author- 
ities, these charts are a surpass- 
ing teaching tool. For beyond 
stimulating pupil response and 
assuring permanent and lasting 
impressions, they simplify the 
teaching of a subject which many 
teachers find difficult to present. 


CHARTS IN THE SERIES 


The Skeleton and Structure of Bone, 

The Joints and Ligaments, and the 
structure of the ligaments and 
cartilage. 

The Muscular System and the 
Structure of Muscie. 
The Heart, Arterial Blood Vessels, 
Capillary Blood Vessels, etc. 
Veins, Organs of Respiration, Cir- 
culatory System. 

Lymphatics and Organs of Diges- 
tion. 

JP7 The Brain, Nervous System and the 
Structure of the Skin. 

Organs of Sense and Voice. 


These first eight charts, which are 

for Physiology only, can be ob- 

tained in two sizes. Large size, 

30x40 inches. Small size, 22 x 28 

inches. 

Showing Effects of Alcohol on tle 
Or . 

JP10 Showing the Effects of Tobacco on 

the Body. 

JP11 Showing Cause of Typhoid Fever. 

JP12 Showing Cause of Malaria or Ague. 

JP13 Showing Cause of Bubonic Plague. 


First eight charts cover all require- 
ments for anatomy and Physiology. 
Nos. 11 and 12 show also the Cause 
and Course of Consumption. The 
Charts 9 and 10 clearly show the 
effect of stimulants and narcotics 
on the human body. Charts 11, 12, 
and 13 are on hygiene and show 
how disease germs may _ easily 
spread or may be controlled. 


JP1 
JP2 


JP3 
JP4 


JP6 


JP8 


JP9 


These charts are pedagogically 
sound, and mechanically perfect. 
Colors are true to life and war- 
ranted not to fade. An accom- 
panying Teacher’s Manual shows 
their correct adaptation to the 
modern physiology and hygiene 
course. If you teach physiology 
and hygiene or direct its teaching, 
send the coupon below for com- 
plete information and _ colored 
samples, 


W.&A.K. Johnston’s 
PHYSIOLOGY 
CHARTS 


Teachers of Physiology 


will find our colored brochure con- 
taining miniature charts a con- 
venient and useful reference. Pin 
this coupon to your letter, send it 
to us and we will mail your copy 
at once. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
3333 Elston Ave. 


Chicago, Il. 
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mt. flomax. ,Grade, “Exch ‘of ihe eight giz inch |] SABE mmm a MOTHER 000 QOOSE RHYMES TO DRAW—NO. 2078. 
>, ae ries three rows of interesting sketches of jes 1 and rds giving instructions in free a 
ed objects, with the name of each object print- Grades ead, stim- h 
in clear Lo half of card bh i hand qawte . § “Tear hes pupil to r 
——ae ltr drawing. coloring." Each of ca as ae RIOD: seritntccnintinssmnitinnctinviiniatatncnnnnitebininnineinieniaitiammenieteteiiaiumiainainhaseaeaanielrotnneim a pine $0. 
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Langua Games 
for Ali Grades 

Ry Alhambra G. 
Deming 30 lan 


guage games to cs- 
tablish 


the habit of 
speech and 
increase th 

vocabulary 
90 pages 
y) $0.80 


Book with 64 cards, size 
2x61-2 inches 
pupils’ use . 


for 


$1.20 


Methods and Mate- 


rial for Composi- 


cards, 
inches, to set, each 
card different, 
color tabiets 

word cards 


irades 


No, 501. 


tlor. 
Alhambra G. 
Deming. Compre- 
hensive in scope and 
suggestions, Covers 
the entire composi 
ton work of the Inter- 


mediate and grammer 
wrades, Cloth, 232 pages 
Price «. « + + $8.20 


MATCHING 


COLORS 
8 x 10 


also 
and 


1-2, 
Price 
$0.30 


Sor 


Books sent postpaid 
money. 
teachers’ guide book. 


Our 1829 


ej} signed to create 








Number Games for 
Primary Grades 
By Ada Van 

Stone Harris _and 

Lillian MeLean 

Waldo, Fifty-eight 

number games de- 

an 
active interest in 

sumbers. Cloth, 123 

pages, with many 

illustrations, 

Price $0.85 


FIVE BOOKS EVERY TEACHER NEEDS 


The Courtesy Book 


By Nancy Dun 
lea This book of 
better manners is 
written in a brief, 
simple style for 
teachers and moth- 
ers to read and talk 
the children 
or for the children to 
read themselves. (loth, 
128 pages, with 23 illus 
trations. Price s 


NEW SILENT READING SEAT WORK 


MATCHING 
PICTURES TO 
SENTENCES 
10 cards Ox 10 
inches, to set, each 
card different 


f 
Ne. 502. Price $0.40 


Simplex Daily 


Primary Games To 
Plan Book 


Teach Phonetics 
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Spelling Games 
By Nell K. Glea 


Provides a com- By Eliza Ann Somae 
plete record of work | Sample. Fifty-four oy 13 
done today, work} games designed to spelling plays 1 
planned for tomor- | stimulate the child’s @? = ft i i 
. ames ior review, 
row and work al-| interest in the teach- relay races (for 
wees , accomplished, | ing of —— #3 | speech) 4 travel 
a in condensed |a step in the mas- - a: hem . 
form. Each double | tery of the key to gy 8 
page carries a week's | reading. Cloth, 96 cross word apeiline 
weeaed, Fs cover, | pages, illustrated. puzzles Cloth OG 
elo baECN. » 9 
s L-axil in. Price $6.66 UND cement $0.80 | pages, illus. Price $0.80 


Morning Exercises | Primary Seat Work, | Devices and Diver- 
for All the Year | Sense Training and/| sions for Vitalizing 
By Joseph C. Sin- Games Teaching 
delar Over 300 By Laura Roun- By Alhambra G. 
exercises, arranged | tree Smith. Nearly | Deming. Contains 
day by day, there} 100 sense training | hundreds of proven 
being an exercise for | exercises, 300 seat | devices and diver- 
each morning of the | work plans and de-| sions for intermedi- 
ten school months. | vices, and 54 school-| ate. and grammar 
Cloth, 254 pp reomn, games. Cloth grades. Cloth, 216 
Price $1.00 | 160 pages, with over | PP-» HL Price $1.20 
Paper binding.....60 | 300 iilus. Price $0.88 | Paper binding.....60 


ANSWERING FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED 
QUESTIONS PRINTED STORIES WITH 

40 cards 6x8 DIRECTIONS QUESTIONS 
inches, to set, each| 20 cards 6 x 8/10 cards 8x10 
card different inches, to set, each | inches, to each set, 
card different each card different, 
Grades 1-3. Child : with  Itustrations 
arranges correct an _ Grades 1-3. Va- printed in colors 
swer to each ques-| Tiows directions for Grades 1-8. To 
5 | tion with words and the children to_fol-| test the child’s prog- 
numbers, Set Mo, | low. No. 604.) ress in reading. 
603. Price..$0.265! Price ............$0.30' Price ............ $0.40 


at listed prices. We guarantee these books to please you or we will refund your 
Catalog of Books, and School Materials is now ready!—the complete standard 


Many new things have been added. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Publ’rs, Dept. 1-B, 17 East 23rd St., CHICAGO 


Mailed Free. Request a copy. 
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year. 
You can simplify your 
work and put the reading and spelling of your primary pupils 
on a par with the best in the country. We will be glad to tell 
you how this may be accomplished. 


Here are a few brief quotations from letters we have received: 


SISTER M. DALMATIA, Clonmel, Kans. 
“To my mind your books are the best I 











A Story to Read 


A child’s ability to read 


hassee, Fla. 


“Your Manual is wonderful. 
book the most concise and yet complete com- 
pendium of reading that I have seen, for 
all classes, irrespective of grades.” 
STELLA CAMPBELL, 
“My little foreign children loved it from 
the moment of presentation and now read 
with such joy in expression. 
to be congratulated upon having found such 
a ‘royal road to learning’.” 


ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Prac- 
tice, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
“The best results I have ever seen in pri- 

mary reading and spelling were secured by 

following this method. 
mend it as the most scientific and interest- 
ing method I know.” 


forms the basis for much 
of his pleasure and most of 
his knowledge. 
In modern schools the 
“learning to read” project 
is mastered in six to eight 
weeks, through the use of 
stories, songs and games. 
Classes of average begin- 
ners taught by the Lewis 
Story Method often read 
20 or more books (includ- 
ing second and third read- 
during the 


M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College 
jor Women, Office of the President, Talla- 


Denver, 


school 


Colo. 


Surely you are 


I heartily recom- 


have ever seen.’ 


I think the 


“The ‘learning to read’ process, 
unfold it, 
every child responds with delight 
thusiasm; and the early and easily 


North Dakota. 


use in the public schools.” 


Write Now for Our Special 30-Day Offer 


| G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., 4710 South Parkway, CHICAGO 


LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


is so simple and attractive that 


independence of the pupils will recommend 
your method to every primary teacher.” 


N. C. MACDONALD, Ez-State Supt. 


“This is a very fine work of yours, and I 
wish to give it my heartfelt endorsement for 


MRS. GUY F. CUTTING, Worcester, Mass. 
“The deeds of the fairies and dwarfs make 
@ perfect method for teaching phonetics.” 


as you 


and en- 
acquired 


of 


























Important Notice 
Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 

authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 





Mark Keppel 


To the late Mark Keppel, for a quar- 
ter of a century county superintendent 
of schools of Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia, his friend Arthur H. Chamber- 
lain has written a tribute in The Over- 
land Monthly, from which the following 
paragraphs are taken: 

“Recently Mr. Keppel completed twen- 
ty-five years of continuous service as 
superintendent of the schools of Los 
Angeles County. At the time he took 
over the work there were but fifteen 
high schools in the county, with 2,200 
pupils. He saw the growth to 100 high 
schools with more than 180,000 pupils. 
In the earlier day there were 1,200 
teachers in Los Angeles City and Coun- 
ty. To-day there are 14,500. Then there 
were 40,000 children in school, while at 
the present there are 500,000. 

“One of Mr. Keppel’s greatest contri- 
butions to education was through the 
enactment of advanced legislation. For 
years he served as chairman of the leg- 
islative committee of the California 
Teachers Association, as well as chair- 
man of a committee of the school super- 
intendents of the state. His leadership 
in this field was acknowledged by all. 

“Mr. Keppel’s influence has spread 
far beyond the confines of California. 
A half century from now, the history 
of education will accord him large place. 
As a framer and interpreter of school 
law, he stood supreme. He had vision 
and ability and initiative. He was con- 
structive. As a teacher and executive 
he will long be remembered. But those 
of us who knew him best will remember 
him for his human qualities—his love 
of justice; his unflinching courage; 
his abounding sympathy; his unfailing 
loyalty; his determination to stand for 
the right; his abhorrence of the wrong. 
He made no compromise with evil. In 
his last days he went down fighting for 
what he held to be the truth and honor 
and justice. He did his work—he fought 
the good fight. For him we do not mourn 
—for him we rejoice. We are the bet- 
ter for his having lived amongst us.” 

The tribute has been reprinted as a 
leaflet. 

Mr. Keppel was born April 11, 1867, 
in Butte County, California. After his 
graduation from the San Joaquin Val- 
ley College, he became a teacher, gain- 
ing experience in rural and city schools 
before being elected county superintend- 
ent. For more than seven years he 
was president of the California Teach- 
ers Association and State Council of 
Education. He was active in the af- 
fairs of the National Education Associ- 
tion, spoke frequently before teachers’ 
groups, and wrote on educational sub- 
jects. With Harr Wagner he was joint 
author of History of California. His 
death occurred June 16, 1928, 
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FREE BOOK: 1, 


To Organize Rhythm Band 


“I 


EACHERS! Organize 
your own grou 
this fundamen: ft 


ful and pleasing class. 
room activity—the Bi: 
Band. — 


Easy to Start 
Ludwig Instruction Course 
Rhythym Band Work inclon, 
cored em: 


If you have no dealer, writs 
ua direct. Our free book. 

let describing fu \| 
jetalle is yours 
for the asking. 






Lupwice Lupwe 
1611-27 NoLincoln 
CHICAGO 





Japanese Wood-Cut Prints 
For an exhibition and sale of our | 
prints, we send you on consignment 
and offer liberal discount. Our 
terms and catalogue will be sent on 
request. We fill your individual 
orders carefully and promptly. 


Japan Art Novelty Co. 


37 So, 8th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Up to 100 COPIES of HANDWRITING 
TYPEWRITING — 7 
in various colors, 
Quickest, cleanest, least 
expensive duplicator on 
the market. Notesize, 
2.00; letter size, $3.75, 
complete with ink and 
sponge, postpaid, 
Refill composition, 
90 cts. per pound, 
postp’d. Discount 
on quantities. a 
Graphic Duplicator Co., 268 Lafayette St., New 








Instruction by motion pictures is 
dramatic—interesting—easily under 
stood. Let us tell you how motion 
pictures can help you in your school 
—increase popularity—raise money 
for worthy causes. 


Complete information sent without 
obligation, Our booklet answers all 
your questions . .. tells where good 
films may be obtained and all about 
the Acme Projector—the most suit 
able projector for school use. Also 
tells how you can secure a free 
demonstration of this excellent pro 
jector in your own school, Fill in 
the coupon today. 


ACME DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL ‘PROJECTOR cORPORATIN 
90 Gold Street, New York City 


Please send me your booklet H-10 








Se enrennnnncnicnstiansnnmnimamge eee) 
Address — 
City State... 
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This Beautiful American Flag 


or Other Valuable Equipment 
For Your School 
FREE OF ALL COST! 


SAVE 
‘OLD IRONSIDES’ 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
NAVY TARO BOSTON Mass 
Ree Acme Pte Antes UB tome 


Tr 192% 









A Genuine Leather Foot Bail 
or Basket Ball 


Given for selling only ONE-HALF 
GROSS of our Pencils. A Genuine 
Leather Volley Ball given for a ONE 
GROSS sale. 








Rah as eee Re ee nD 


August 51, 1927 os 
¥r. B. S&S. Osborne 

The Osborne Specialty Company 
36-36-40 Kein Street 

Cenden, Wew York 
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ur dear Mr. Ceborne; 














You can get this Large Ten Foot epcreciation of the Betionsl save Old ironaises” 
Flag made of Genuine Flag Cloth, their cooperation in the mation-eide patriotic drive 
Guaranteed Fast Colors, Stripes se- $e setes Dente fer retaiiéing the Santee Srignte 
curely sewed (not printed) ’ complete Work along the lines which you are following 
: : » ¢ . : Through a special arrangement we are 
of our ff With Canvas Headings and Metal the motive behind this campaigns in soliciting the offering for the sale of only ONE GROSS 
| Eyelets, suitable for outdoor or in- See reae tee tate cantae Steletn Se crenetes Se of Pencils a Beautiful 16 x 20 in. Framed 
nment : f. th ] f ] ONE enterprise with the success it justly deserves. Col Re Pape f the F Paint- 
m door use, for e sale of only y siitiaaadaiateniae ie ousiiemnaieni Color Reproduction of the Famous Pain 
Ow GROSS of our Special Pencils, or you settee eaeeictenitertaia | ‘The United States Navy Department, i 
* ~\* . coop nterest w= @ 4] Be - P P 
nt on | may have the choice of a Five, Six or help to us in attaining this end. distributing three million of these Pictures, 
=. Ei ht Foot Fla made of the same Please extend my personel thanks to your the proceeds being used to restore this his- 
vidual g * . 1 meny customers for the work they are doing, indirect toric warship We »rtain »rcent- 
materials for selling only ONE-HALF though it aay seem, in aaking thie campaign « success. — enya ve ° 
il age of the cost of each Picture to the ge x In. ass ront 
GROSS of Pencils. Sincerely youre, Navy Department for this purpose. Each i ad 
s : ; Sn - Picture is mounted with Glass Front in a d P f Yy 
For interior decoration we furnish Beautiful Blue and Gold Frame to har- Frame ictures or our 
a Beautiful Three Foot Silk Flag Philip Andrews rege ses Mae ct ee 
. 2 ; monize with the coloring of the Picture. 
ted Eb Finished Staff pe ioe is i chooiroom 
mountec on ony inishe a Paes “ON ireneaiin” ceed te S6jtam exo tet 2 ene ten This is an exceptional opportunity for 
with Gilt Spear Head for the sale of your School to secure one of these Pictures You may have the choice of any of the fol- 
only ONE-HALF GROSS of Pencils, free of all cost. lowing Pictures for selling ONE GROSS of 
ora Four Foot Silk Flag, mounted as our Special Pencils. 


above, for selling only ONE GROSS ° ° George Washington The Old oa . 
of Pencils. This High Grade Phonograph for YourSchool-FREE! = #iisz kts. Seechts & 

Each Pencil suitably inscribed ‘‘Sold my My’ Stetine Le 1 
for the Flag Fund’”’ in Gilt Lettering at . 


Calvin Coolidge Christ in the Garden 
no extra cost, when so ordered. John J. Pershing Christ in Gethsemane 
Marshall Foch Sacred Heart of Jesus 
The Angelus ag oe of pec’ 
i 1 The Gleaners St. eresa = ( e 
large Size Red Cross First sp the® 


Each pencil suitably inscribed, “Sold for the 
Picture Fund,” when so ordered, 

One or more of these Pictures will add im- 
measurably to the appearance of your school- 
room and the pupils can proudly say “We 
earned it ourselves.” 


Hoover or Smith ? 


One of these noted men will be the next 
President of the United States. Sell ONE 
GROSS of our Special Pencils and immedi- 
ately after election, we will send you a Large 
16 x 20 Glass Front Framed Picture of Our 
New President. Every School will want this 
Picture as soon as possible after election. 
Our plan makes it easy to get any of the 
above Pictures absolutely free cf cost. 


Aid Cabinet &."Sscciz." 





} 





Our Model “E” Phonograph is sweet in tone, neat in appearance, and gives everything to be 
had in the high priced machine—except the large bulk and big price. 





res is We are making it easy for your pupils to It is equipped with “Artois’’ Reproducer, playing all makes of records and reproducing all 
secure this very useful Cabinet without any classes of music in a most lifelike and satisfactory manner. 

under cost whatever. It has High Grade Motor, Worm Gear Governor Type, the same as the most expensive ma- 

notion It contains all things needed in case of ac- chines. The gears, pinions, etc. are made of Special Alloy of Manganese Steel insuring long 
cidents, cuts, burns, sprains, etc. How often years of wear. The case is dust-proof and finely finished. 

school have you wished that just such a kit was at One feature which makes the Model “E” Phonograph especially popular with Schools is the 

money hand ? Accompanied by Instruction Book fact that it can be readily carried from room to room and used wherever the occasion requires. 
tarrying out Red Cross ideas. Size 12 in. Remember that the Model “E’”’ Phonograph plays all disc records—Victor, Columbia, Edison, 
high by 8% in, deep. Made of hardwood, oak Emerson, Pathe, etc., renders every sclection exquisitely—just like the high priced machines, It 
finish, with paneled door to keep out dust and is durably constructed and will give years of service, 

ithout Sanne -, Comes ready to 3 ee Hundreds of teachers have written us that they have found this Phonograph a great help in 
GROSS iven for the sale of only TWO Penmanship Classes, Exercises, Folk-Dancing, Physical Training, Drills and Marches, Music 

rs all ' of our Special Pencils. Appreciation Classes, etc. 


Pencils suitably inscribed, “Sold for the This wonderful Phonograph is given FREE for the sale of only FIVE GRO i My M4 
. ] ‘ ° r cE y -G SS of our Special 
» good First Aid Cabinet Fund,” when so ordered. Pencils. Each Pencil will be inscribed “Sold for the Phonograph Fund" in Gilt Lettering at no CHICAGO Automatic Pencil 




















about — additional expense when so ordered. With Special A . 
— w : rapt é ; : ; eo pecia ttach- 
pale I ate te chaps” We somes Gis ter sour Eieal and bon Ol be oouend e e caee R ee Sharpener nent .to sharpen all 
Also carees on both Pencils and Premiums. Take sizes of Pencils. Given for the sale uN 
oe antage of this liberal offer now. FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY ! of only ONE-HALF gross of pencils. i 
t pro- i 
rl io | THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY “The Original School Pencil Premium House” CAMDEN, NEW YORK it 
ss slieaiidnancategnigimscmaaal sun ean enpamenantaneh ena , 
e P ts 
Special Rewards for Teacher and Pupil | *** : 
picheinjinspasibensinhtnsatnninasienaneecentnnstnnsioimbitiahiaiicsipaimegidial a MS . 
PORATION The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 
Ly Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid. -oeeee-fT088 of your Special Pen- 


Every teacher ordering ONE GROSS 
or more of Pencils will receive free of 
cost this Beautiful String of Imported 
Pearls. Perfectly Graduated, Inde- 


| cils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pen- 
structible, Full 24 Inch Length with Safety Clasp. Pearls you | C) Send pencils without inscription. 


cils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon receipt of remittance you will send us 
prepaid our choice of the premiums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 


ax 21 





ate 


will be proud to wear for years to come, (] Inseribe pencils—‘Sold for the... 

To the pupil selling the most Pencils in any ONE GROSS 
sale or over, we will give free of cost this High Grade Mechan- 
ical Pencil, complete with Concealed Rubber Eraser, supply of 
Leads, etc. This reward will be highly prized by any boy or 
girl fortunate enough to receive it. 

Extra premiums for teacher and pupil will be sent immedi- 
ately on receipt of remittance—provided this reaches us within 
sixty days from date Pencils are shipped. 


Teacher's 
Name . SS 


Name of 
SPUIIEINE I” SIPIIIIIIots Acnescsaasscnantskicedih cunentbidtebaioesebtoienentions Address........ 


Name of School 
or District No. 
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For $3.75 we will send you one gross of our “SUPERFINE” pencils with your SCHOOL NAME or any short inscription engraved on the 
entire gross of pencils in 22 Kt. Genuine Gold and give you FREE your choice of the following highest grade premiums: a Chicago Giant 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener; a 14 Kt. Solid Gold Self-Filling Fountain Pen, (Ladies’ or Gents’ Style); a 5 Ft., 6 Ft., or 8 Ft. U.S. Flag, 


(Sewed Stripes). 


“SUPERFINE” pencils are not cheap pencils but are standard 5c quality and are sold exclusively by The Dayton Pencil Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. You cannot buy them elsewhere. A trial order will convince you of their “SUPERFINE” quality. See description below. “SU- 
PERFINE” pencils will be sent without any engraving if you desire. If you are not more than satisfied with both pencils and premiums 
we will return your money. Write plainly. Enclose check, money order or currency. We pay the postage. 


promptly. 












Your 
Choice 


Ladies’ 


Gents’ 
Style 














Your order will be sent 


of 


or 








THE IDEAL XMAS GIFT 
For Your Pupils and Friends 


“SUPERFINE” XMAS NAME PENCIL 
SETS make the most acceptable and inex- 
pensive gift you can buy your pupils. They 
may be used as prizes and awards. For gen- 
eral school use they solve THE LOST 
PENCIL PROBLEM. 


“SUPERFINE” pencils are hexagon shaped 
5c pencils, They contain a special No. 2 soft, 
smooth, firm lead which is grooved and com- 
pressed, “SUPERFINE” lead will not scratch 
or break, nor doesit require frequent sharpen- 
ing. “SUPERFINE” pencils have a new 
Patented polished brass tip with red Para rub- 
ber eraser. “SUPERFINE” pencils are now 
furnished in six new bright colors: red, blue, green, 
yellow, lavender and gray. We guarantee them to 
be the best and the prettiest pencils you can buy. 
During the month of October we will send you a 
sample box of 6 pencils with any name engraved on 
the pencils for 25c. We want you to see them and 
try them. Send today. 


oe 
EFOOL | bik) 
SCHOOL las ih. 


eae 





OUR ‘‘SUPERFINE” PENCIL SETS ARE THE VERY BEST MADE 





SPECIAL PRICES 
TO TEACHERS 


Single box of 3 pencils, 25c; 
10 boxes or more, 15c a box. 


Single box of 6 pencils, 35c; 
10 boxes or more, 25c a box. 


Single box of 12 pencils, 50c; 
10 boxes or more, 45c a box. 





HOW TO ORDER: Write on but 
one side of the paper; write names 
plainly in a row down the paper; 
write your name and address plain- 
ly; enclose check, money order or 
currency. We pay the postage. 
Money back guarantee. PLEASE 
ORDER EARLY. 
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YOUR 
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HOLIDAY GREETING CARDS 


Individual Photo Greeting Cards 


Send your Friends the One Thing 
They Will Appreciate 


Mail your own Photo—Your Favorite Kodak 
Picture— Wedding Photos — Baby's Photo — 
Family Groups or Bust Heads out of Groups 
and we will reproduce same on a genuine 
Photograph. — Size 4 x 6 inches — Room at 
bottom of Card for Individual Writing— 
Envelopes furnished—All Ready for Mailing 

-Photos returned uninjured. a 


French Gray 


Beautifully Hand Tinted 
12 for $3.00—24 for $5.00 


12 for $6.00—24 for $10.00 
Special Prices on larger Orders 
Money with Order or Pay the Mailman 


ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION 
When ordering write full instructions 


Mail orders early to avoid holiday rush 
F. T. BUSCH, 225 So. Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yw" 





We want school teachers to Keep nose and head clear with 

know and value Kondon's and Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 

to advise this healthy habit to - ‘ 

their boys andgirls. $100 teach- tion, coldsand catarrh, Just as 

ersaccepted thisoffer last season important as cleaning the teeth. 

Send the names of 20 or more Clip this ad, Mail it at once 
/ parents of your pupils. We wiil with the 20 or more names 


send you, not asample, buta reg- ses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
ular size 3c tube of Kondon’s. Minneapolis, Minn. 














Take these four steps for pupils’ health 


ONDON'S 
KONDO JELLY 


SOLD BY) 
ALL DEALERS 








An Indian Boy’s Education 


The Indians were more careful to ob- 
serve the purity of their language than 
the white man, and the children were 
very carefully trained in grammar. 

“During the long winters in the far 
northern zones, when the days were 
just a few short hours, our mothers 
spent a good deal of their time each 
day teaching and training us young- 
sters into the ways of the Indian,” 
says Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance, 
of the Blackfoot Indians, in his recently 
published autobiography Long Lance. 
“Like the white boy, we had to take 
our schooling during the winter. Our 
mothers spent about two hours every 
day teaching us how to speak our 
tribal language correctly. This is a 
very important point with the Indian 
—his language—as his social status in 
later years depends on his ability to 
handle his grammar properly. 

“Any Indian allowed to grow up 
without being able to speak his lan- 
guage with absolute correctness is rele- 
gated to the rank of an outcast in the 
tribe; and he is never allowed to speak 
in public, lest his linguistic defects 
should be passed on to others—and es- 
pecially the children—and thus defile 
the tribal tongue. 

“Therefore, since we had no books or 
written language, our mothers had to 
spend many hours drilling into us the 
ancient grammar of our tribal speech 
which is very elaborate, having nine 
conjugations, four genders, and eighty 
forms.” 

Chief Long Lance, who wrote these 
passages on his own. typewriter, rode 
after buffalo before he ever heard Eng- 
lish spoken. When his people signed a 
treaty and went to live on the reserva- 





tion in Alberta, he went to college and 
was appointed by President Wilson to 
West Point. 

Long Lance served as a captain in 
the World War and was many times 
wounded. In recognition of his heroic 
record, he was elected Chief of the 
Blood Band of Blackfoot Indians. He 
has since achieved distinction as 4 
newspaper man and short story writer. 
Long Lance, his first book, is hailed by 
Irvin S. Cobb as a valuable contribu- 
tion to the record of the American 
Indian. 





Individual Differences 


The greatest service rendered by the 
intelligence testing movement has beet 
to establish with a degree of scientific 
accuracy the existence of fundamental 
differences between individuals. Dif- 
ferences among individuals have 4l- 
ways been known to exist, but for 
many years they have been ignored in 
planning our courses of study. 

The greatest harm which has been 
done by the intelligence testing ™4 
terial has been the expression of these 
differences in ability in terms of a si! 
gle numerical value. Lumping & 
gether an individual’s reactions to % 
large number of tests and expressing 
this in a single numerical value has 
allowed us to ignore the fact that iden- 
tical scores may be made by pupils 
whose reactions to the constituent tests 
were utterly unlike. This fallacy has 
led to the acceptance of ability grour 
ings as a satisfactory solution of the 
problem of individual differences— 
Willard W. Beatty, Superintendent of 
Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 
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WHY WE CELEBRATE ||___E-ducational Notes __| 
— _ . 
HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR YOUNG P E ‘ 
| the By Marjorie Woods en At the last convention of the Nation- My children clap their hands 
iant - EAR ee _ By = Parents and Teachers, e @ 
‘Ma A NE GIFT—For January Ist. eld in Cleve and, Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs h 
g THE Bete ALE POOLS Day wig: | was elected president for 1927-30, W it JOY W en t S OO S are 
DOM—For April ist. BETTER WALK- Six high school ived blue | 
om ING—For May Day. HEAT WAVES—For . & Segoe, Seeeeeas See | 
ton, Mid-Summer. THE DRUID OAK—For ribbons from the Columbia Scholastic asse out to t em 
SU- Hallowe'en. THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL Seg Association of New York City. | 7? Oy 9° = 
aa One Bound Volume. Price $1.50. Postpaid $1.60. ie come fe en eee | Primary Teacher, Mulvane, Kansas 
A LEGEND OF ST. NICHOLAS Dr. H. L. Donovan, professor of ele- | 
AND OTHER PLAYS mentary education, Peabody College, 
By — a Dix has been appointed president of the | 
5 penne oF i one Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- | 
se Play of Olden Italy. THE WEAL oF §| l¢¢ at Richmond to succeed the late 
WAYLAND’S, WELL. = May-day Game Dr. T. J. Coates. 
err, ngland. SES - * 
San” kh isdhen of Miah Ganame, Arthur S. Gist of Oakland, Calif., 
One Bound Volume. Price $1.50. Postpaid $1.60. — A. oe Sees of Ele- 
mentar choo inci - m A 
SHORT PLA Ys FROM AMERICAN has been chosen dig rs ee Bhd ~ a 
mnrony Alp jeemmesves~ training program at the San Francisco 
By Olive Price ‘State Teachers College. 
2 Vols., each containing one-act plays for | Eighty-seven janitors and custodians 
Sr oottigh Schoo Schools and Ft! of school buildings, representing about | 
: One Bound Volume. Price $1.25. Postpaid $1.35. fifty Kansas and Oklahoma towns, were 
: Send for Mew Catalogue —e . : oa wong for jan- 
itors held a ansas State Teachers | 
CARVEE, TRENCH a Pittsburg, during the summer 
— Thos. R. Edwards, Managing Director | Vaanee, M M 
5 qqThos, B Edwa he | W. Herbert Burk, founder, build 200,000 copies sold last year, their first season 
er and rector of the Washington Me- yy 
| morial Chapel at Valley Fone, has re- The Reason Wh 
iceived the Philadelphia Award ($10. 1. Pedagogically sound. 
5c: | wy for the outstanding achievement 2. Contain a great variety of exercises. 
20x. l by Edward W. Bok in 192. * Sowesst. 
35c: M REAS | Shorewood, Wis. has adopted the These seatwork books contain definitely organized material whose purpose is 
som, ORE ONS campus plan for its new high school. to help the children in the mastery of the basal reader. The cmvelans and 
WHY YOU An administration building, a manual tests cover practically all the suggestions in the Report of the National Com- 
$0c: | arts building, and a gymnasium have ar on ding for 1925. ere are exercises in Matching Words and 
on WILL. PREFER __ | been erected on a twenty-acre lot. An | Coloring’ Pictures, Clasiiving Works’ Decaitating Warde, Staly of ines 
; ; auditorium, a library, and a science — ring Pictures, Classifying Words, Decapitating Words, Study of Rimes, 
A NELSON BIBLE building are planned for the near fu- lliptical Stories, Finding What is Wrong, and many other exercises of a 
bet | ia, — —— —_ = a to! uild up a vocabulary, to train in 
, recognition, an evelop comprehension. 
moan The commercial department of the The nednesniiiitiebaied with pi deavings 
lain- . ° - is Colles. G a aos a ee These exercises are fascinati “es wrt Child eae ee mr 
: ollege, reeley, Colorado, has made are fascinating as well as ul. Children want activity and find a joy in 
a. T's So easy to find any book ina arrangements to broadcast class in- year the dominant 2. thoupand towne ane is, This ia fune i like todo this’ 
ASE Nelson Bible! The patented pee ge in gee ae to high schools Overcrowded teachers find the seatwork books a godsend, because they keep the pupil enter- 
Inside Cover Index (exclusively Sonia " The , A a Ry 2 ae time for individual work with ase =” the nervous strain on the teacher and given he 
: Nelson’s) makes the locating of any | once each week pene i a ae 
. As the exercises are miscellaneous in character, they may be begun any month in the year, and 
: : ‘ : h h i - 
book in the Bible According to School Life more than | eet Colioanll te alent cs ta eat ¢ e oe ; wed andl ellnaned — 
an instant’s affair. te a —s — .~ been Fa gov an- oe at feck ts qumpiated. When the boo! has been worked ¢ rough it may be given to 
ho | nually in abama j uring the past 10 upil to keep. Pp enables the cher to Sep & recor of the improvement of the 
——- d = Pens years for the repair and construction a their childsens a Oe 
ge and guere of rural-school buildings. State aid | The seatwork books are printed in large quantities and this has made it possible for the publisher 
son to ing that makes was increased by the last legislature | to give astonishingly low prices. The schools are given the benefit. The price of the seat- 
your Bible lase from $3,000 to $5,000 per county, and work books is peantieaity what the children would have to pay for the same quantity of good 
ain in seg county high schools were made eligible writing paper. 
times ail at cature for aid in “y ee of —— 
heroic you will appreci- equipment and making repairs to build- 
3 af FIRST GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILEN 
of the ate. There are ane, a Se SND SED OS SEES See READING. Prepared for First Ae Slee 7 by H POOEADING. Rise 7 by 10 72 pate 
s. He Kin James Bi- tate assistance is graded according to 48 pages. Price a copy 2 Oc post paid. a copy 26c postpaid. ’ 
as 8 54 the material used in the construction SECOND GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILENT PRIMARY WORD BOOK. Emphasizes V ° 
writer. bles, yes, but the of buildings and the number of rooms READING. In two parts: Part 1 Second B; lary building and spelling. Size 7 by oe 
iled by per school. A division of architecture a, bay 7S ee pages. Price a copy 2Ge postpaid, 
=! NELSO “responsibility of drafting plans and su- || "“maommgehue f"iy"ie"ol gos "fise eat ey tad Cn 
1e M a sas a . Kise 7 , pages. ice are not ent sat 5 it 
N | pervising construction of buildings. a copy 2Ge postpaid. be sent postuid on raclgt 0 pice, 
AMERICAN STAND ARD | _ Vocational training courses are given > + 
in the Los Angeles city schools by ap- | 
‘ proximately 900 teachers. Many. thou- D ° 
5 B ] B LE sands of students are enrolled. The Exercise Books in 
the courses are as follows: Agriculture, o ‘ of 
-_= ‘ rer gy gy Art Leather, Auto Elec- E English, Acltnanetic, sad Geography 
‘entific trices, Auto Mechanics, Battery Work, ui our asses t ese Inexpensive He 
—_ reacnes the heart through the under- Beauty Culture, Book Binding, Brick- | quip ? id - 
Dif- standing, The obscure meanings of laying, Cabinet Making, Carpentry, | ENGLISH sHighth Grade.” 72 pageas sae 89% by Tit ‘Price 
- al the old Bibleare made clear and un- ae ———, gy ae | THIRD GRADE | LANGUAGE HELPS FOR a copy BOC postpaid pitas 
t for : * * é ooking, Costume Design, Decorative LISH. pages. Price a 
4 din mistakable in this scholarly version. Art, Dressmaking, Electricity, Flower copy 26c postpaid. GEOGRAPHY 
- sme to find out about it,and mail Making, Forestry, House Wiring, In- FOURTH GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS, FOR Eto teen ta 
s been coupon today. terior Decorating, Journalism, Mill prey = mem — . pages; size 8 by 11. Price a copy 4 Qe postpaid 
. Work, Millinery, Painting, Paperhang- Ww ‘ 
a ’ ’ ’ } 
4 these : ig . ' ing, Plastering, Plumbing, Power Sew- | a rh Code phe A Hah STANDARD yrvdben 34 oo 
a sin: | “All lovers of the Bible are indebted wo the | 1in@, Printing, Radio Telephony, Sheet Price «copy 166 postpaid. ) AND TESTS. Book I for the Third Grade 
- American Standard Bible for its richer trans- Metal Work, Show Card Writing, Sign Price 2 Ge postpaid. 
we 6 lation,” Painting, Telegraphy, Tile Setting, Tea a A my gg par STANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND 
) oom Management, Welding. Price a copy 1G postpaid. ‘ook II for the Fourth Grade. Price, 
essing , 7" — 
e hes From an earnest Bible student (name on request) a ng of public ~ SHARP'S ENGLISH EXERCISE. Book 3 for STANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND 
t iden- struction and state commissioners of | Seven , ees ee sys se » Book III for the Fifth Grade. Price 
pupils . education will meet in Washington, D. | oar Ga ae 2Ge postpaid. 
t tests THOMAS NELSON & SONS . % | C., in the fall to work out the problems | o— 2 
cy has aaam on 1 Ave., New York City of state educational offices, particularly ic 
group to i: Kiodizgend woo tart goer of as involving the United States Bureau Add ul i 
of the tilling how the Bible came down through the . —— At ~— last meeting | ress all communications to 
is does not obligate me in any way. | the state educational officers voted to 
as a Steme ‘consider aspects of: (1) Collection WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
- /and publication of state and national 
_ Oo. —— - —— educational statistics; (2) Better artic- 102 NORTH THIRD STREET ee ee oe ST. LOUIS, MO, 
ty 


ulation of the clearing house functions | 
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Constructive Seat Work Service, Princeton, Illinois 


I am enclosing 20c for a sample package of Constructive Seat | 
Please send your two Special Poster Patterns FREE. 


the year. 


ing of other pages. 
each month, 


Always New! 


over and over. 


FREE- 


| [Our “Interludes of Pleasure” offer on page 94 will interest you. |] 


Delightful! Interesting! 
Instructive Seat Work Material! 


Our monthly Service furnishes the busy teacher with an abundance of seat 
work material which is both interesting and instructive. 
this unique Service as you do for a magazine and each month you will receive a 
fresh supply of original seat work. The material consists of pages of silent read- 
ing, arranged so that the pupils have complete booklets of their work at the end of 
The stories are continued, and they are so planned that a number of 
lessons may be developed from them, each page containing directions for the mak- 
Designs for posters or construction work are also included 


Teacher’s Work Made Easier 


The most wonderful part of this Service is that the material is ready to put into 
the hands of the children without further preparation on your part. 
there are definite plans, supplying you with additional suggestions and directions. 


Sample Package 


Send twenty cents to cover the cost of mailing a sample package of Constructive 
Seat Work and see for yourself how easy, practical and inexpensive it is. 


With Every Sample Package We Will Include 
Two of Our Special Poster Patterns Free. 


Constantly Changing! 


This material is new every month and every year just as your school journal is 
always new. You no longer need to feel bored by having to use the same lessons 
New stories, new pictures, new ideas are being prepared for you 
all the time and will be mailed to you each month. Last year’s work will not be 
repeated. 


a 


You may subscribe for 


Moreover, 
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A $10 BILL 


will protect you 
for a whole year against 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 


NO MEDICALEXAMINATION 
Men-Women 16 to70 Years Accepted 
No Dues or Assessments 


$10,000 Principal Sum 
$10,000 Loss of Hands Peee or oad 
$25 Weekly Benefit for Stated 

Accidents and Sickaesses 

Doctor's Bills, Hospital Benefic, 

Benergouncy Benefit, and other new 

and liberal features to help in time 

of need—ail clearly shown in policy. 


LOOK OUT ! Serious automobile 
and many other kinds of accidents hap- 
pen everyminute —few escape them— 






















to 
this season of the year, and whichalways 
causeloss of time and moncy are y 
covered in this strong policy. 


At no cost to me, send detalls of the 
“NEW $10 PREMIER $10,000 POLICY" 
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of state offices and the Bureau of 
Education; (3) Co-operative studies in 
educational administration practices. 
Francis G. Blair (Illinois), John C. 
Callahan (Wisconsin), and John A. 
H. Keith (Pennsylvania) will arrange 
with U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Tigert for the fall meeting. 


A College of Music has been added 
to Boston University, as an expansion 
of the department of music of the uni- 
versity’s Liberal Arts College. Prof. 
John P. Marshall of the university fac- 
ulty, organist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra (1909-18) and dean of the 
New England Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, is dean of the 
new college, which offers courses dur- 
ing the present academic year leading 
to the degrees of Bachelor of Music 
and Bachelor of Music Education. To 
qualified students, Supervisor of Music 
certificates will be awarded annually. 
Over 150 Boston University graduates, 
who took their work in the old music 
department of the university, hold po- 
sitions as music supervisors in the 
United States, Canada, Porto Rico, and 
China. 


Debating contests proved the most 
popular of the 16 varieties of state 
inter-high-school contests sponsored by 
the University of North Carolina, uni- 
versity extension division, during the 
school year 1926-27. Of 343 schools 
participating in the contests, 223 en- 
tered for debates. The total number 
of high-school! entries in the 16 contests 
was 720. Basketball brought out the 
next largest number of competing 





schools, 129. In baseball 73 schools 
competed, in football 38, in dramatics 
45, and in mathematics 36. Language 
contests attracted 52 schools for con- 
tests in French, 33 in Latin, and 4 in 
Spanish. Other contests promoted by 
the department were track meets, ten- 
nis, standard physical ability tests; 
and poster, typewriting, newspaper, 
and magazine work. 

Stanford University has approved the 
establishment of a three-year graduate 
course in the School of Education lead- 
ing to a professional degree, Doctor of 
Education. Two types of the degree 
will be conferred. One, the school ad- 
ministrator degree, is designed prima- 
rily as preparation for school adminis- 
tration and the teaching of education 
in universities, colleges, and normal 
schools. The other type, the one espe- 
cially approved by President Wilbur, is 
to be known as the master-teacher de- 
gree and is designed to prepare a new 
type of teacher in the subject-matter 
fields for the junior colleges and small 
colleges in general. Ellwood Cubberley, 
dean of the School of Education, indi- 
cates that the new degree, in addition 
to improving administration and sub- 
ject-matter instruction, will relieve all 
departments of the university from the 
pressure of candidates for the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree. 

—_——____ 


Do you say, “But my will is weak 
and wavering!” Train your will, then, 
till it becomes steady and strong, and 
you will be surprised to find how soon 
the act of willing develops the power 
of willing —W. J. Dawson. 





“4 ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay the post 
age. Standard authors, fine editions, new 
books, all at biggest savings. Be sure 
send posteard for Clarkson's catalog. 
Write for ourgreat book catalog. 
This catalog is a short course 
e literature and is so used by some of Amer 
MB ica’s leading universities; 300,000 book lovers 
ee - buy from it. ee if you write now. 


LARKSON PUBLISHING CO., 


1028 CLARKSON BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE LAKE VIEW HOSPITAL 


School of Nursing (accredited) offers three-year course in general 
nursing to High School graduates over 18. Affiliations with The 
illinois Training School, and Visiting Nurse Assn. Classes enter 
May, August and January. For information address, 

DIRECTOR OF NURSES, 4420 Clarendon Avenue, Chicago. 


A REAL HELP TO NEW TEACHERS 


as well as to old. Our NEW 1929 catalogue is an excellent guide to 
PLAYS, ENTERTAINMENTS, DRILLS, RECITATIONS, ete. 
With it for reference you'll know the best material for holiday 
times and all times. Write for it at once (it’s free and crack!i 
new) so that you won't fail on your new job, And whea you 
action, remember our famous quics SERVICE. 

DRAMATIC PuB. CO., Dept. N, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 














Geiger’s Orangeolo America’s Family Drink 


Oh ! How delicious, refresh- 
ing and healthful. Make it yourself instantly with Geiger s 
Orangeolo Powder, sugar and cold water. Send this ad 
and 10 cents for 20-cent package which makes a gallon. Money back 
if not pleased. JOSEPH Gticer, 6538 N. Maplewood Ave.. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Thurston Teachers Agency, Established 
224 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 7 890 

Register now for emergency vacancies which occuf 
at the opening of schools and throughout the yea’. 


Arkansas Teachers Agency 


The only Agency in this section, THOS. C, ABBOTT, 
Mgr., 201 Moore and Turner Bldg., Little Rock, Arkans® 


Teachers Wanted **Sseshas4 6" 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
Cincinnati, few — Me . 


TYPE WRITERS 


Wis Tar ample Metta ike tnd Seal redo tt 
rite for comple us s and spec re 
Northwest Typ iter Exchange, 121N,Franciseo,Chicsg 
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, The most popular combination for wired homes. Receiver operates directly from house current (r1ovolt, 60 cycle, A.C.) Illuminated 
le single dial control. Wonderful musical range and fidelity of tone. Mahogany cabinet, walnut finish. 
Radiola 18 (less Radiotrons) $115. RCA Loudspeaker 100A $29, 
“ Pp 
Ul 
’ Musical critics and concert artists choose | Corporation of America and its associated 
the RCA Radiola for broadcast reception | companies—General Electric and West- 
in their own homes because of its remark- _inghouse. 
° ° . » » os 
able tone fidelityand musical range. It brings 
in the great orchestras with amazing real- Your local RCA Radiola Dealer will gladly demon- 
. . , strate the Radiola 18 for youin your home or school. 
— ism. It is an ideal set for the classroom. y — 
It may be purchased on the convenient RCA Time 
— Radiolas are the product of the Radio payment Plan. 
INT | 
ns, new 
— RCA EDUCATIONAL HOUR 1928-29 
— From Oct. 26 to May 10 Walter Damrosch will conduct a series of educational concerts for schools, 
{4 at 11 o'clock (Eastern Standard Time) Friday morning, through the following stations: 
". WIZ New York KWK St. Louis WHAS Louisville WHO Des Moines 
co WBZA Boston WTMJ Milwaukee WSM Nashville WDAF Kansas City 
00 an WBZ__ Springfield WCCO Minneapolis WMC Memphis WRC Washington 
noc Hearne WBAL Baltimore KVOO Tulsa WSB Aclanta (11:30 to 12) 
WHAM Rochester WFAA Dallas WBT Charlotte WOW Omaha 
TAL KDKA Pittsburgh KPRG Houston KOA Denver WIR Detroit 
- aa WLW = Cincinnati WOAI San Antonio WOC _ Davenport KYW Chicago 
with The 
Chicago. 
HERS * 
t guide to 
= iola 
con need 
Chicago 
; Drink : Division of Education, 
— “Radio in Education” |! RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
his od : - ¢ 233 Broadway, New York 
Ct. by Alice Keith isa ! Y» 
— pamphlet giving help- Please send me free copy of Miss Keith's pamphlet. 
plished ful advice to teachers Di tossnbdatiddesnedeicednnnseiensneeionensesissésicestaeees ; 
390 on the use of radio in ass ice tendons area be tieinbiin nian lane daetetaesiadhamiaidiaa ah tia aed 
cu 
panes the school. imatatitvigsavesaneteseuapinstetstnesecdens Biccincvcceceeses ‘ 
— Pini é kaiisdtedncretnadinies bide ceniaesueeieineiaediaeeenaiinaen 
ne 
ncy 
rkansas. 
Colleges. 
jes, . 
NC. 
yracus®, 
his. 
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ORDER COLUMBUS AND PILGRIM PICTURES NOW. SEND 50 CENTS FOR 25 
PICTURES RELATING TO COLUMBUS AND THE PILGRIMS, ETC. Size 5%x8. 


CATALOGUES % pages, 1600 Miniature Illustrations 





It costs 15 cents, in coin or stamps. 








Reproductions of the 
World’s Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE 


3x34. For 50 or more 


TWO CENT SIZE 


5% x 8 For 25 or more 


TEN CENT SIZE 


For 5 or more 


10 x 12, 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art 
Subjects, or 25 for Chil- 
dren, or 25 Historical 
Subjects. Size 5'4x8. 








1928 Christmas Greeting 
Cards 


The Angelus 


of The Perry Pictures. 





Feeding Her Birds 
AU Three by Millet 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, the Educator, said: “I am glad to make an excep- 

tion to my rule to commend no school material, in favor 
I have been greatly interested in 
them from the first, and regard them as a very important 
addition to our school equipment. 
every school, not only in the larger cities, but in the small- 
est country districts.” 


They should be in 


Perry Pictures 
Interest Educate 


Bird Pictures in Natural 
Colors 


Three Cents Each for 
20 or more. Also Ani- 
mals, Fruits, Flowers, 
Minerals, etc. Size 7x9. 
Send $1.00 for 33 com- 
mon birds with a very 
brief description of each, 








Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes 


Size 22x28 inches, including the 





A choice box of 18 cards, no 
two alike, each witha tissue 
lined envelope. Price $1.00. 
Special offer until Nov. 1, 80 
cents. Order today. 

A customer writes:—"I find them 


more than satisfactory: I am ab 
solutely delighted with them.” 





Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


We now have pictures of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh in 
the One, Two and Ten Cent Sizes. 
each pupil ? 


‘Ihe Perry Pi 


Why not give one to 


ictures 


margin. $1.00 each for two or 
more; $1.25 for one. See Cata- 
logue for 150 subjects. Send 
$2 for Saved and the Angelus, 
or $3.00 for the three shown 
above. 


Hand colored, same size, $2.00 
for one; $3.00 for two. 























Your Pupils Can Easily Earn Money 
for Schoolroom Equipment 
By Selling Christmas Cards! 


Send for free sample package and see the splendid assortment of 
calendars, cards, folders, tags and seals which sells for only 25c. 


You buy the packages at 15c each. The children 
sell them to their relatives, neighbors and friends 
at 25c each. You make 10c on each package sold. 


Everybody wants Christmas Cards. 
25c packages and so earn something for their school room. 


Easy for you to direct—Simple for the children to carry out— 
Get an early start —Sample package on request. 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, Dansville, New York 


Let your pupils sell these 
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NEW 1928-1929 SCHOOL SUPPLY CATALOG IS NOW READY 
FOR PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS. SEND FOR IT TODAY. 





made. 
be each, 








cils, 





them quickly at 5c each. 
remit the money to us and secure 
absolutely free one of our at- 
tractive premiums. 


Regulation size basket ball, foot 
ball or volley ball sent free for 
selling one gross of pencils. 


Chicago Pencil 
free for selling five dozen pen- 


OUR SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFERS must not be confused with those ordinarily 
Our pencils are the same high grade, fine material as regularly retail at 
A comparison will show you their superiority. 


Your pupils can sell 





Then 


Sharpener sent 











Many other attractive premiums available. 


In sending in your premium order state name of school 
and grade which you teach as these Free Offers are for Teachers and School Officials only. 








THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, Painesville, Ohio 


Serving Schoole in Every State in the Union since 1899. 








EXCELLUGRAPH 
DUPLICATORS 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY @ 
SUITE 521 ,S39FIFTH AVE, PITTSBURGH. 

















FOLK 
DANCES 


GAMES — FESTIVALS 
PAGEANTS — ATHLETICS 
Th ds of teachers 
use the material 
in our books 
64-page illustrated descriptive catalog with Table of 
Contents of books, sent on request. 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Educational Books since 1838 
67 West 44 Street, New York 














A Study of the Vision of 1,860 
School Children 


The United States Public Health 
Service with the co-operation of the De- 
partments of Health and Education of 
the District of Columbia, has recently 
completed a thorough examination of 
the vision of 1,860 white school chil- 


| dren in Washington between the ages 


of 6 and 16 years. These children were 


| not a selected group and the conditions 


disclosed may therefore be regarded as 
representative of those existing gener- 
ally not only in Washington but in 
schools throughout the country. 

According to the Eye Sight Conser- 
vation Council, New York, this investi- 
gation is the most thorough and com- 
plete study of the visual condition of a 
large group of school children ever 
conducted under such favorable condi- 
tions. The work was begun under 
Senior Surgeon Taliaferro Clark of 
the U. S. Public Health Service and 
was completed under the direction of 
Surgeon Grover A. Kempf. The exam- 
inations comprised not only the simple 
visual test made with test letters of 
varying sizes but also a thorough re- 
fraction of the eyes of each child. 

Only 3.4% of the children were 
found with eyes free from refractive 
defects. The visual defect most fre- 
quently prevailing was far-sightedness 
of which there was 63%. Near-sight- 
edness affected 5.5%, and astigmatism 
28%. This extremely large proportion 
with eye defects included all with slight 
errors not needing correction, but the 
experts in the Public Health Service 
found that glasses were needed by 34% 
of the entire group and recommended 
glasses for reading and studying for 
an additional 10%. 

It was demonstrated that the simple 
visual acuity test reveals but a small 
percentage of the actual number of re- 
fractive errors in children. The reason 
for this is that the accommodation of 
the eye—that remarkable adaptability 
which enables the eye to focus instantly 
on objects at a distance or near by—is 
so strong in the young that it over- 
comes errors of refraction of the far- 
sighted type. Although the simple eye 
tests made with various sizes of let- 
ters, as conducted in the schools, are 
of much benefit, only the children who 
have marked visual defects are discov- 
ered; a great number appear to have 
normal vision and are so informed 
when in reality they are suffering with 
latent defects. Strains of varying 
amounts are present which may be- 
come worse as the child advances in 
his school course. The individual goes 
out into the commercial world much 
handicapped visual defects. 


October 10% 


In this investigation the preliming 
simple visual acuity test indicated th, 
66% of the children had normal ,, 
sion, whereas with the accommodatiq, 
suspended and thorough examinatig,; 
made an extraordinary change ya 
shown. In the group which seemed ; 
have standard vision (or even better, 
| before accommodation was suspenge; 
nearly one-fourth dropped from stan. 
| ard vision to but 30‘% vision or wory 

Before the accommodation was neutra). 
| ized, 7% of the children were in th, 
| group having but 40% of standard y. 
| sion or less, but after accommodatin 
| was suspended this group _ increase 

from 7% to 43%. Many of the childre 
with standard vision, or approximate) 
75% of standard, had but 20% « 
standard vision when the accommodk. 
| tion was suspended and hidden defe¢: 
were disclosed. 
| Among the other important point 
| brought out by this survey is the tend 
| ency of near-sightedness to increase be 
tween the seventh and twelfth years 
This indicates the necessity for carefy 
observation of the vision of school chi! 
dren between these ages. The test 
show further that while near-sighted] 
ness is nearly always discovered by th 
simple visual acuity test, far-sighted, 
ness is frequently not detected, an/ 
usually only the severe types are rn 
vealed. 

The factor of sex was considered, | 
determine whether boys or girls a 
more prone to visual defects, but ther 
was found to be no material difference 
in the sexes at any age for any type. 
refractive error. 

—_—_p—_—_. 





Making the Schools Public 
Schools Through Information 


A teacher alone is useless; a teache 
of a child is better: but it takes 
teacher, a child, and an understandin 
parent to make a real school. 

If America’s teachers have one pulj 
lic and professional obligation abov 
all others, it is to see to it that th 
American public, the fathers ap 
mothers of our twenty-six million boy 





and girls, understand what Americal 
public education is all about. In 







the community want them to 
neither worse nor better. If teacher 
want the schools to be better, th 
must make the citizens want them ! 





costing; but she is greatly concern 
| with what she is getting in education 
‘values for her money. The real job: 
‘those engaged in public education \ 
| day is to interpret it to the citizens! 
America. To make people want be 
ter schools for their children is 4 
only way that schools can be ma4 
better—Rollo G. Reynolds, Teach 
College, Columbia University. 
—_——.@————— 

Pupils in the Chico, Californ 
schools will be loaned raincoats #® 
slickers during the rainy season. 
merchants have made donations to © 
project and the school teachers ¥ 
issue the rainy weather equipment 
all pupils not already provided ™ 
| The allotment of state funds to loct 
schools is made on the basis of dat 
attendance, and if large numbers 
pupils are absent from a given sch 
there is a proportionate reduction ' 
the money allotted. The Chico plat 
a form of rainy-day insurance aga!” 
non-attendance. 


—__._————— 


In caring properly for the teeth a 
warding off decay, there is an 
whose importance is being gener 
recognized by dentists—dental - 
Its merit lies in the fact that it 
moves particles of food that lodge 
tween the teeth and are difficult 
reach. Antiseptic dental floss, of * 
and processed with beeswax, may 
had in sanitary and convenient “ 
tainers, and is not at all expensive . 
| this connection, our readers w! 
| terested in the offer to teachers 
by the Collingbourne Silk Mills, 00 
other page of this issue. 
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FOR ALL GRADES. 


DRAWN BY ETTA CORBETT GARSON, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Drawing and Color Work 
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Eskimo Pilgrim 


Each set contains 12 sheets, 6 x 9 inches. 


Dutch 





Indian Japanese 


Printed on good quality of white drawing paper. 


Detailed instructions for coloring accompany each set. 
PRICE, 20 CENTS PER SET; $1.50 PER DOZEN SETS. POSTPAID. 


AMERICAN INDIAN. Birch Canoe, Wig. 
wams, Deer, Indian Squaw, Rug Weaver, Indian 
and Pony, Papoose, Indian Girl and two others. 

PILGRIMS. Mayflower, Fort, Going to 
Church, Cradle, Fireplace, Boy with Turkey and 
four others. 

ESKIMOS. Eskimo Girl with Doll, Seals, 
Polar Bear, Eskimo House, Woman with Baby, 
Boy Feeding Dog, Boy Fishing and five others. 

DUTCH. Boy and Geese, Flower Girl, Dutch 
Houses, Boy with Milk Wagon, Girl with Doll, 
Windmill and six others. 

JAPANESE. Girl Carrying Baby, Flower Girl, 
Woman at Tea-table, Jinrikisha, Cherry Tree 
and seven others. 

SWISS. Herding Goats, Girl with Pets, Skiing, 
Street Scene, Farmhouse, Peasant Woman and 
six others. 

FRENCH. Farmyard, Washing Clothes, 
French Carts, Girl with Doll, Kitchen Scene and 
seven others. 

ITALIAN. Courtyard, Girl with Donkey, 
Gondola, Peasant Girl, Milk Wagons, Boats of 
Venice and six others. 

IRISH. Thatched Cottage, Fruit Stand, Hang- 
ing out tne Linens, Kitchen Scene, Washing the 
Dog and seven others. 

SCOTCH. Village Street, Girl and Donkey, 
Boy, Cottage, Bagpipe Player, Typical Scotch- 
man and seven others. 

CHINESE. Boy Flying Kite, Girl with Um- 
brella, Artist at Work, Girl Musician, Children 
and seven others. 

ARABIAN. Arab and Horse, Woman and 
Child, Coffee Shop, Oasis, Camel, Tent in Desert, 
Beggar Girl, Arabian Woman and four others. 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. Grapes, Ba- 
nana, Apple, Pear, Cherries, Plum, Basket of 
Fruit, Carrot, Squash, Ear of Corn, Radishes, 
Basket of Vegetables. 

BIRDS AND FLOWERS. Geranium, Daffo- 
dil, Tulips, Bluebird, Red Bird, Robin and six 
others. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND FOWLS. Cat, 
Horse, Cow, Pig, Puppies, Sheep, Goat, Rabbit, 


Goose, Hen, Rooster, Turkey. 
WILD FLOWERS, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Dan- 
delion, Bittersweet, Black-eyed Susan, Violets, 


Sweet William and six others. 

SAFETY FIRST. The “Safety First” idea is 
carried out as applied to children in relation to 
safety in play and work. 

DAYS WE CELEBRATE. Hallowe’en, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Valentine Day, Easter 
and Patriotic Holidays. 

WAY TO HEALTH. Boys and girls in these 
drawings are shown busily engaged in the im- 
portant business of “keeping fit.” 

SPORTS OF CHILDHOOD. Rolling Hoops, 
Tug of War, Stilt Walking, Baseball, Swinging, 
Jumping Rope and six others. 


MANY MODES OF TRAVEL. Eskimo Sled, 


Camel, Prairie Schooner, Gondola, Canoe, Dog 
Cart, Elephant and five others. 
THE CIRCUS. Big Tent, Elephant, Tiger, 


Camel, Lion, Clown, Bare-Back Rider and five 
others, 

STORY LAND. Puss in Boots, Jack and Jill, 
Boy Blue, Bo Peep, Mistress Mary, Mother Goose 
and six others. 

LANDSCAPES AND STILL LIFE, Light- 
house, Sailboat, Farmhouse, Hills and Dales, 
Bow! of Roses, Japanese Tea Set and six others. 


Send for Complete Catalogue of Seatwork Material, School Supplies, Costumes, Wigs and Make-up Material. 
ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 


Paine Publishing Company, First and Jefferson Sts., Dayton, Ohio 





Hallowe’en Entertainments 






tunes; 20 Prophecies; 12 Tests; Suggestions for Parties, Decorations, Invitations, etc. 


HALLOWE'EN 
idea or stunt in t 


grown-ups and four parties for young folks. 


cif “sees 
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CREEPY HALLOWE’EN CELEBRATIONS. By 
Clara J. Denton. For home, school and club use. Folks 
of all ages have been provided for. There are 25 games 
which can be played by old or young. There are 22 
spooky stunts and fortune-telling schemes. The sug- 
gested decorations are unusually helpful. There is a 
department devoted to Dialogues, Drills, Exercises, 
Pantomimes, Recitations and Songs for the occasion. 
154 pages. 40 cents. 


SPOOKY HALLOWE’EN ENTERTAINMENTS. By 
Evelyn Simons. ‘This volume solves the problem of 
how to entertain successfully on Hallowe'en. All the 
material is new and entirely original with the author 
and of such variety that a successful party or enter- 
tainment is assured. It contains 5 Dialogues; 7 Exer- 








cises ; 2 Pantomimes; 5 Drills; 21 Recitations ; 7 Songs; 
24 Stunts and Games; 22 Prophetic Verses; 42 For- 


HILARITY. 


By Marie Irish. An illustrated book of 127 pages. 
he book, 


A whirl of hilarity from cover to cover. 


discussed thoroughly. Appropriate menus are suggest- 
ed and recipes given. There are Fortunes, Fates and 
Charms in abundance. Young and old will find suit- 
able Recitations, Readings and Exercises. In addition 
to all this abundance of material the following will be 
found: 4 Spooky Drills, 3 Songs, 5 Plays, 4 Last-min- 
ute Stunts, 2 Pantomimes and 2 Scenic Readings. 40c. 

HALLOWE'EN CELEBRATIONS. By Effa E. Pres- 
ton. Any one planning a Hallowe'en Social, Party or 
Entertainment should have this book as a guide, 
Among the excellent features are the following: The 
Ghost’s Reunion, a costumed pantomime; The Haunted 
House, a play for upper grades and High Schools; 
Madam Turnabout, a humorous play for small children ; 
The Fearsome Forest, a play for the entire school; Cor- 
nelius the Crafty, a burlesque pantomime; The Goblin 
Drill ; Recitations ; Songs ; Fortunes ; Stunts, etc. 40 cents. 





Thanksgiving Entertainments 


THE THANKSGIVING TREASURE BOOK. By Noel! Flaurier. Just published. A book of un- 
usual merit for use 


in the first eight grades of school. 
logues in Rhyme; 3 Pageants; 6 Plays containing Songs 
and Drills; 6 Novelties; 





6 Plays and Dialogues; 2 ¢ Ss Se 


OORT HALLOWEEN 
ERTERTAINMERTS 





40 cents. 
Not an old 
There are five parties for 
Decorations for the room as well as the table are 





28 Recitations; 4 Opening Selections; 9 Dia- 


ss. 





special Programs; 11 Historical Numbers; 6 Dances and |} 
Drills; 6 Action Songs; 6 Songs; 7 Pantomimes; 3 |) 
Closing Numbers, and many other worthwhile features 
not usually found in such books, 40 cents. 

CHOICE THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS. For | 
all grades. Contents: Over 40 Recitations and Mono- |) 
logues; a Pageant; over 20 Exercises, including Greet- |! 
ings, Good-byes, Turkey, Harvest, Feasting and Thankful 
Stunts; Songs; 20 Quotations; 4 Pantomimes; 6 Tab- 
leaux; 10 lively Dialogues and Plays; 6 Drills and 
Marches. 40 cents, 














for girls alone, and some for boys and girls together. 


thirty-two lines. 


and Drills; 12 Dialogues; 1 Play; Tableaux, Quotations; etc. 





THANKSGIVING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. Some 











of the exercises and dialogues are for boys alone, some 


4 


The recitations vary in length from four to 


The book contains 54 Recitations; 22 Unusual Exercises; 9 Songs; 6 Marches 


40 cents. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Entertainments, Plays, Books and Alds for Teachers sent on request. 


Paine Publishing Company, First and Jefferson Sts., Dayton, Ohio 


ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 





A Useful Museum 


A new school service building in con- 
nection with the American Museum of 
Natural History was recently dedicated 
in New York City. It was stated at 
the dedication exercises by the superin- 
tendent of schools of the city that, dur- 
ing the one year 1927, nearly 6,000,000 
children had profited directly by the 
educational activities of the museum. 
Nature-study collections during that 
year were used by 765,790 pupils, lan- 
tern slides were shown to 4,358,423, 
and moving-picture films to 530,955 
pupils. Teachers and pupils to the 
number of 171,769 attended lectures, 
and 32,592 attended library loan ex- 
hibits. Nine hundred and seventy spe- 
tial collections are circulated in the 
schools. 





Plays Worth Giving 


Giving a play is one of the pleasant- 

est ways to raise money for a church, 
school, or club enterprise. Wholesome 
entertainment is provided for the com- 
munity. And though there is plenty of 
hard work for everyone—from the 
leading lady to the scene shifter—in 
making the production a success, the 
question often heard after the final 
curtain is, “When can we give an- 
other?” For the fun generally out- 
balances the work. 
_ One of the main problems confront- 
ing the amateur group is “What play 
‘an we give?” Though they want a 
good play, they often cannot afford 
to pay royalty which would subtract a 
slice of the profits. 

“If you can afford a royalty play, by 
al means give one,” is the advice of 
Mrs, Mabel Hobbs, drama consultant 
of the Playground and Recreation As- 
oclation of America, who for the past 
ten years has been in close touch with 

YS available for amateurs. How- 
tver, realizing that those just starting 
m play production often wish a play 
Without royalty, and knowing that 





worth-while plays of this type for 
adults and young people are difficult to 
find, she has compiled a list of more 
than seventy-five of the best non-roy- 
alty plays. The list will be sent free 
on request to the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Enclose a two cent 
stamp for postage. 

The list gives a brief description of 
each play, including the number of 
characters and settings, the price, and 
where each may be obtained. Though 
most of the plays are in one act, a 
number of two and three act plays are 
included. Some have casts entirely of 
women, some entirely of men, but the 
majority are for mixed casts, Classics, 
comedies of manners, farces, realistic 
plays, fantasies, mystery plays, and 
plays of the popular “old home” type 
are suggested on this varied list. Many 
are suitable for young people of high 
school age. A bibliography of short 
stunts, minstrels, and other less formal 
productions is also listed. 

Besides suggesting plays, Mrs. Hobbs 
will be glad to answer letters from 
amateur groups about any other drama 
problems. Last year her bureau (at 
the above address) answered 2,500 let- 
ters coming from all parts of the coun- 
try, many from small towns which 
have no one with dramatic training to 
advise them. This service is entirely 
free, the object of the Association be- 
ing to promote more and better recre- 
ation in American communities, 


——¢——— 


A piano fashion show recently held 
in Chicago drew large crowds. Thirty- 
seven different styles were shown, in a 
wide variety of color combinations and 
types. Every modern device of piano 
decoration was illustrated. The piano 
on display was a school piano—-the 
Cable Company’s “Midget,” 3 feet 8 
inches high. To its product, of recog- 
nized quality musically, the company 
has applied all the arts of color, finish, 
and design. This is the first style 
show of “Midget” pianos ever held. 

















Make it a Happy Hallowe’en! 


‘ALLOWE’ EN—withits spooks 
and ghosts and witches! Hal- 
lowe’en with its black cats and 
flying bats and golden pumpkin 
faces! The children are counting 


the days till 


make it a happy gala day for 


them! 
FREE 


Party at School 


or festival or gay affair you can get 
Dennison supplies. This year the line 
of holiday goods is bigger, brighter 
and filled with more interesting novel- 
ties than ever before. 


The Party Magazine and Dennison’s 
Holiday goods are onsaleatstationers, 
department stores and many drug 
stores. But be sure to send this coupon 
now for the plans for decorating your 
schoolroom. Remember they are free! 
And why not the Hallowe’en, Harvest 
and Thanksgiving number of the Party 
Magazine at the same time—it’s only 
20 cents. 


it comes! This year 


! Plans for a 


Dennison, headquarters always for Hal- 


lowe’en novelties, has prepared com- 
plete plans for celebrating the day at 
school, How to decorate the room, how 
to make favors and novelties, games to 
play —things the children will find it 
fuh to do. Just the clever ideas you’ll 
want—and they are free! 

There’s a big special number, too, of 
the Party Magazine, packed with ideas 
for Harvest and Hallowe’en parties— 


new costumes, 


tions, new stories to tell, new games 
and stunts, And forevery kindof party  _ 


Dennison’s, Dept. 24-X, Framingham, Maas. 
Please send me free, plans for decorat- 
ing the Schoolroom for Hallowe'en 


1 
I 
! 
| 
I 
| Address 
I 
! 
| 
| 
! 
! 


Number) enclose 20c and check here 
Why not let us include some of these famous Dennison 
books? Check those you want and enclose le for eech, 
eveee Crepe Paper Costumes 
wenn Tt 7 
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Helps for ‘Teachers Free! 


Order from this advertisement and select one number free 








with every $1.00 purchase, Or ask for Latta’s Teachers’ 
Catalog and order from it. We buy supplies from over 60 
different concerns. We charge the same price others charge 


and we give a useful premium free with every $1 purchase. 
FREE!—Numbers 22 to 61 inclusive—FREE! 
No, 22—Doll furniture patterns to trace, Actual size..... 20c 
No, 23—One dozen Esterbrook school writing pens...... 10c 
No, 24—Six large mottoes and pledges for schoolroom,, .15¢ 
No, 25—16 coping saw patterns to trace, actual size..... 20c 
No. 26— 1900 alphabets and figures on cards for seatwork . 30c 





No, 27—Set of 16 penmanship copies for the grades... .20c 
No io 16 landscape and language drawings to color, 6x9. 5c 
No, 20—Set of 16 circus drawings to color, 6x9 inches... 15¢ 


No. 30—16 common birds to color. .15¢ 
No. 31—Name four blackboard bor- 



























der stencils, each 6c, value.. —_— 
No, 32—Name two large blackboard 
J. 8. LATTA. INC. calendar stencils, each 1I2c....... 24c 
No. 33—Name two large blackboard 
EMIS Mis PET) map stencils, each 10c........... 20¢ 
= ee No, 34—Three 5c lead pencils for. .12c 
No, 35—Fifty assorted drawings to 
’ No. r g 
Latta’s Book for Teachers color, for primary children.......20c 
It is 9x12 inches, has 352 pages, No. 30—25 outline maps, oo i 
welsh : ( inches, continents and U. S. asstd.20c 
eighs over two pounds Contains A 5 | acts 25 
over 200 drawinas to trace aad pe ss popular a ~ i language, 24%4x3 — we 
color, over 50 construction patterns, No + — Pi. +. ined Gh eae ae inches, assorted... 15c 
42 paper cutting designs, 60 sewing ‘X°-.°-—F Mt good Ink, powder... cic 
2 " 7 ' ? 
card patterns, over 100 reproduc- -_ > — ene S See... 
tion stories, I$ stories for opening * ph -gacon cs eae | ow Ne eecenes 0c 
exercises, etc It also contains over No 42 e titu a = he . ane is. 20c 
1000 seat work suggestions and ® 4<—!Hustrated number cards +e 
aaa No. 43—Seatwork language cards..24c 
many other helps for rural and pri- 
. . ' - No, 44—Silent seatwork arithmetic cards for grades..... 24c 
mary teachers, Select two premiums . : 

No. 45—Set of 30 special day sewing cards.........++- 20c 
free with each book “ - > 
One copy, postpaid $2.00 No. 46—Picture of Washington, 16x20, brown print..... 20c 
Write for low price for $ o¢ more No. 47—Picture of Lincoln, 16x20 inches, brown print...20c 

_ * No. 48—Colored posters to paste, 10 inches high........ are 

No, 49—Toy money, biils and coins, over $500.00...... 25¢ 

Paper, Stars, Etc. No. 50—Alphabets and figures to paste, | inch, 2000 for 30c 
Construction Paper, 50 sheets No. 51—I Illustrated language cards for seatwork, 96 for. .25c 
_ 9x12 inches, assorted colors..27¢ No. 52—16 manual training exercises in woodwork puneee 25¢ 
Same as above, light weight....17¢ No. 53—Paper pin flags of U. S., size 1x2 inches, 15 for. .15¢ 
Manila drawing, 250 shts., 9x12.32¢ No, 54—Latta’s Seat Work Suggestions, 112 pages, 6x9... .30¢ 
White drawing, 250 shts., 9x12..59¢ No. 55—16 pioneer story drawings to color, 6x9 inches. . . 15¢ 
Oak tag, 50 sheets..42¢ No. 56—Outline map of U. S., 24x36, showing states... .20c 

White writing, ruled, No. 57—Outline of N. Am,, 24x36, showing states....... 20c 

8x10%, 500 shts.95¢ No, 58—Outline of S. Am., 24x36, showing divisions.....20¢ 

100 gold stars.. 10¢ No. 59—Outline of Europe, 24x36, showing divisions.....20c 

100 paper fast'nrs..14¢ No. 60—Outline of Asia, 24x36, showing divisions. .....-20¢ 

Colored chalk, doz.25¢ No. 61—Outline of Africa, 24x36, showing divisions..... 20¢ 





REMEMBER WE PAY ALL POSTAGE IN U. S. A. 
ASK FOR LATTA’S TEACHERS’ CATALOG 


J. Ss. LATTA, Inc. {115i ath Ave, Hontingten We Va 


ORDER FROM NEAREST PLACE (1790 Madison ‘Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

















y) As Simple as A. B. C. 


DRAWING is the children’s delight. It is 
a change from the monotony of other class- 
room subjects. It trains in observation, skill, 
neatness, and sense of beauty. Are you 
providing enough time for this valuable sub- 
ject? Try this lesson: 


See that each child is provided with a 6 x 9 inch sheet of drawing 
paper and a box of CRAYOLA Wax Crayons. Have him draw 
fruits which you have in the classroom by first making a rough 
sketch, as in A. Next he can round out the outline in color, as in 
B. Lastly the blending of colors completes the drawing, as in C. 
What fun! What a room full of smiles and good drawings! 


Now make an attractive exhibit on your school wall. The other 
teachers in the building will wish to try the same lesson—and 
you did it first. 

CRAYOLA Wax Crayons, the best known crayons in the world, 
are favorites with your pupils. Your drawings will improve 
steadily with this excellent wax crayon in the green and yellow 
box. Your nearest school supply dealer can furnish them for 
you. In 6, 8, 12, 16, and 24 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42™ Street New York. N.Y. 


























| hears mentioned, and with whose lives 


| present time. 


| The 


By Eva A. Smedley, Teacher of Literature and 
| Dramatics, 





| gence than do those now available. To 
| quote again from the Preface: 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The 


Child’s Book of American Biography. 


By Mary Stoyell Stimpson. Illustrated by 
Frank T. Merrill. Cloth. 260pp. 90c. Little, | 
Brown, and Company, Boston, 

There are certain outstanding 


Americans whose names the child often 


he should therefore be familiar. This 
book contains thirty short biographical 
sketches of famous American men and 
women. The characters selected are 
from the days of Washington to the 
As the title suggests, the 
book is written for rather young chil- 
dren—those in the intermediate grades. 
treatment, style, and _ subject 
matter are accordingly such as will 
arouse their interest in the characters 
described. 


The Smedley & Olsen New Second Reader. 


Evanston, Illinois, and Martha C. 
Olsen, Primary Supervisor, Evanston, Illinois. 
Illustrated by Matilda Breuer. Cloth. 192pp. 
68c. Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago. 
The content of this reader is both 


fanciful and factual, having been 








selected with a view to broadening the 
experiences of children and stimulating 
their thinking. Through the form of | 
the material and the silent reading de- 

vices, the authors aim to encourage the 

following desirable habits and skills: | 
purposeful reading, reading with in- 

telligent interpretation; accurate rec- 

ognition through definite directions; 

rapid eye movement as a result of | 
phrasing; accurate return eye sweeps to 

the beginning of lines. Numerous 

colored illustrations help to interpret 

the text and add to its interest for the | 
young reader. 

Living English Studies. By Ettie Lee, A.M., 
Assistant Supervisor of Americanization, Los 
Angeles City Schools, and Instructor at Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Co-author of Lee 
and Page, “Living English for New Ameri- 


cans.” Illustrated. Cloth. 332pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


This book is made up of readings | 
varied in content but all informative | 
and appealing in interest. Subjects | 
have been chosen from history and bi- 
ography; from political, physical, and 
biological science; from literature; and | 
from philosophy, music and art. From | 
these readings are developed lessons in 
oral and written composition, language 
drills, self-testing exercises, and pro- 
nunciation drills. The language struc- 
ture exercises and the pronunciation 
drills which apply the reading lessons 
are based upon a systematic tabulation 
of the mistakes made by adults and 
children in their daily use of English. | 
The lessons have been tested with for- | 
eign-born adults of intermediate stand- 
ing and with American and foreign- 
born children in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades with gratifying results. 
A very useful Appendix gives a sum- | 
mary of the grammar rules and of the 
uses of punctuation and capital letters. 

Intelligence Tests. Their Significance for 
School and Society. By Walter Fenno Dear- 
born, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Education and 
Director of the Psycho-Educational Clinic, The 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity. Cloth. 360pp. $2.50. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 

No subject is a more timely one for 
teachers than Intelligence Tests. This 
book, written by a man who has had 
much experience with such tests, en- | 
courages a sane, scientific point of 
view with regard to their use and their 
value. In his Preface, Dr. Dearborn 
says: “He [the author] believes that 
the tests and the suppositions which 
underlie them are in need, especially in 
view of the wide use of the tests and of 
various misconceptions which have aris- 
en, of critical examination. The tests 
are by no means perfect instruments. 
- «sv. The makers of intelligence tests 
are repeating the mistakes of schoolmen 
in envisioning too narrowly what con- 
stitutes intelligence and indeed educa- 
tion.” The author in his discussions 
gives a strong argument for tests which 
will more nearly gauge general intelli- 
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FOR TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES 

For teachers interested in Health and Hygiene, 
Proctor & Gamble have devised an absorbing 
plen known as the Cleanliness Crusade, It pro- 
vides opportunity for creative work for both teach- 
er and class—colorful posters for the school room, 
cakes of Ivory Soap and recognition awards forthe 
children to take home with them. It is both prac- 
tical and thorough, resulting from careful study 
of the expressed needs of thousands of teachers, 

Only your request and the twenty-five cents in 
stamps which covers postage and handling are 
necessary for all material for the Cleanliness Cru- 
sade. As thisis appropriate for the elementary 
grades only, we have a special educational chart, 
prepared by Dr. Bonser of Columbia University, 
for teachers of the higher grades. This chart 
(with a copy of “A Trip to Ivorydale”) will be 
sent free to school superintendents upon request. 

PROCTOR & GAMBLE, 
Dept. 32-1, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








The Science 
Classroom 


is a monthly publication for teachers and 
pupils in every branch of school science. 


It is successfully used in thousands 
of classrooms as a supplement to the 
science textbook and a source of ma- 
terial for classroom and extra curri- 
cular activities. 


The Science Classroom Gives 
You Each Month 


Outlines of Elementary Science, 
Grades I - VI. 

Interesting Supplementary Material 
for General Science, Chemistry, 


Physics and Biology. 


Helpful material and activities for 


Nature, Astronomy, Geography, 
Health Education, and Science 
Clubs. 


Science Current Events. 

Visual Education Material. 

Teaching Methods and Helps. 
Price, Twenty-five cents for 
ten issues, September to June. 


Popular Science Pub. Co., Inc., 
248 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Please send me free sample copy of ‘The Science 


Classroom,’ 
Name...... 
School... 
School Address 
> ae : 


ee : 
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PICK YOUR JOB! 





“Yes, dear—I now work for ‘Uncle 
Sam.’ Today I received appointment. 

“Tomorrow, I go out on my first Rail- 
way Mail run to Washington, D.C. From 
now on I will travel on pass and see my 
country. Do you know, dear, that over 
15,000 young men and women are appoint- 
ed in the Postoffice Service every year.’”’ 


Railway Postal Clerks 
City Mail Carriers 
City Post Office Clerks 
General Office Cierks 


STEADY POSITIONS 


These are steady positions. Strikes, poor 
business conditions, or politics will not affect 
thm. Government employees get their pay for 
twelve full months every year. 


$1,900 to $2,700 A YEAR 


Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first year, 
being paid on the first and fifteenth of each 
month. $79.17 each pay day. Their pay is 
quickly increased, the maximum being $2,700 a 
year. $112.50 each pay day. 


TRAVEL—SEE YOUR COUNTRY 





y “On the Fast Mail 
i in the 
Hudson River Valley" 









Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employ- 
s, have a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 
18 days). On runs, they usually work 3 days and 
have 3 days off duty or in the same proportion, 
During this off duty and vacation their pay contin- 
ues just as though they were working. They travel 
on @ pass when on business and see the country. 
When they grow old, they are retired with a pension, 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POST OFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks and Carriers now commence at $1,700 a 
year and automatically increase 100 a year to 
$2,100 and $2,300. They also have 15 days’ paid 
vacation, City residence is unnecessary. 
GOVERNMENT CLERK 
(Open to men and women 18 or over) 

_ Salary $1,260 to $2,100 a year. Pleasant cler- 
ical and filing work in the various government depart- 
ments at Washington, D. C., and other cities through- 
out the country. 


IS YOUR JOB STEADY? 


Compare these conditions with your present or your 


prospective condition, perhaps changing positions fre- 
quently, no chance in sight for PERMANENT em- 
ployment; frequently out of a position and the year’s 
avera alary very low. DO YOU GET $1,900 


e si 

EVERY YEAR? HAVE YOU ANY ASSURANCE 
THAT A FEW YEARS FROM NOW YOU WILL 
GET $2,100 to $2,700 A YEAR? 


YOU CAN GET THEM 


Country residents and city residents stand equal 
chance. Experience is usually unnecessary, and polit- 
ical influence is not permitted. t us show you how. 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 


Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off and 
mail it today—now, at once. 

DO IT NOW—This investment of two cents for a 
Dostage stamp may result in you getting a Govern- 
ment Job. 





— 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
H246, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rush to me entirely free of charge (1) a full de- 
Sription of the position checked below; (2) Free 
Copy of 32 page book, “How To Get a U. 8S. Gov- 
emment Job’’; (3) A list of the U, 8S. Government 

now obtainable; (4) Send particulars telling 
how I can get the position I have checked, and free 
sample coaching. 
0 Rallway Postal Clerk ...($1900-$2700) 
L Post Office Clerk ... ($1700-$2300) 
Q City Mall Carrier . ..($1700-$2100) 
\j Rural Mail Carrier ($2100-$3300) 
L, Government Clerk - ..($1260-$2100) 
{] Prohibition Agent - ; ($2300-$3060) 

Big Pay Positions—Not Government Jobs 
bocgteck those on which you wish free illustrated 

0k and FREE SAMPLE INSTRUCTIONS. 
0 Scientific Salesmanship 

Gown Designing, Dress Making, Ladies Tailoring 

Millinery Designing and Making 

Expert Automobile Repairing and Engineering 

Training In Business 

Aviation 

Accounting 
Name 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


maintained that formal schooling is too 
largely verbal or linguistic. The conse- 
quent hardships of those who have even 
minor disabilities in this respect are 
given what is believed to be more ade- 
quate and sympathetic recognition than 
has been usual in similar discussions.” 
An analysis is also attempted of the 
nature of these special intellectual 
shortcomings, and attention is directed 
to the part which learning plays in 
determining both intelligence and be- 
havior. The book is to be recommend- 
ed as a profitable one for teachers’ read- 
ing. 


The District School As It Was. First pub- | 


lished in 1833. Now republished with illustra- 
tions. By One Who Went To It. Edited by 
Clifton Johnson. Boards. 200pp. $1.66 net. 
Thomas Y, Crowell Company, New York. 

In this little volume is given a vivid 
picture of the typical district school in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The descriptions of the wood pile 
in the yard, the open fireplace, the 
backless benches for the smaller chil- 
dren, the two terms of school—one in 
winter under a master, and the other 
is summer, taught by a mistress—all 
bring back the school days of that 
period. The author, Reverend Warren 
Burton, attended such a school as the 
one he describes, his attendance begin- 
ning at the age of 3% in the summer of 
1804 and ending with the winter of 
1817-18, when he had arrived at the 
dignity of being one of the “big boys” 
on the back seat. Sixteen years later 
his book descriptive of the school “as it 
was” was published. The text in the 
present edition of “The District School” 
is practically what it was in the orig- 
inal, the editing consisting only in 
slight condensation. Many of the illus- 
trations, quaint and amusing, are cuts 
from old spellers and other books of the 
period. The great simplicity and 
charm with which the book is written 
make it entertaining reading, while at 
the same time it is informative and 
brings home to us the great advances 
made in education during the past cen- 
tury. 

A Teacher’s Manual of Physical Education. 
General Gymnastics for Boys. By Henry Pan- 
zer, M. G., Director of the Newark Normal 
School for Physical Education and Hygiene. 
One hundred forty-one illustrations. Cloth. 


254pp. $2.00. A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York, 


In the Foreword of this Manual we 
find the following paragraph in ex- 
planation of the purpose of the book: 
“In publishing this Manual the author 
is convinced that the teachers of Physi- 
cal Education will be able to construct 
an effectual lesson plan; in other 
words, will be able, with the knowledge 
of health education, to meet all the aims 
of physical education with a well-bal- 
anced program.” The contents are 
divided into three courses: Course I 
for grades 1-4 inclusive; Course II for 
grades 5-6; Course III for grades 7-8 
and junior and senior high school. In 
its revised form the first course has 
been supplemented by the addition of 
suitable material for grades 1-2, such 
as singing games, mimetic exercises and 
gymnastic stories; and by a list of 
games and folk dances for all the grades 
of this course. Light exercises on 
apparatus for grade 4 have also been 
included. Courses II-III are supple- 
mented by more athletic exercises, 
games and folk dances. In both courses 
are chapters on tumbling and stunts 


and athletic efficiency tests. While the | 


material is intended primarily fcr boys, 
the exercises in Course I are graded in 
such a way that they are suitable for 
the use of both girls and boys. 








| 
| 
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Elementary Science by Grades. Book Two. | 
A Nature Study and Science Reader. By Ellis | 


C. Persing, Department of Science, Cleveland 
School of Education; and Elizabeth K. Peeples, 
Principal in Washington, D. C., Public Schools, 
formerly Supervising Teacher of Nature Study, 
Washington. Illustrated in color by R. Bruce 
Horsfall; also by photographs and drawings. 
Cloth. 257pp, D. Appleton and Company, New 
ork, 

Book Two of the series, “Elementary 
Science by Grades,” is designed for use 
in the second grade. The vocabulary 
has been checked against accredited 
lists of highest frequency in the spoken 
vocabulary of young children. Like 
other books in the series, this volume 
has been organized on a seasonal basis; 
that is, the subject matter has been 


(Continued on page 17) 
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An 
unprecedented 
concession 
to schools! 


25% discount 


on this new Orthophonic Victrola, No. 8-8, of full 

Orthophonic performance, magnificent volume, ex- 

traordinary accuracy and conveniences ingenious 

for school use. This discount is allowed by the 
Victor Company to schools only. 


NEVER before, in the great shining history of music, 
has music so widely opened its doors to schools. 
First, Victor’s immense library of music— Ortho- 
phonic, created for educational usé. Then, the 
special Orthophonic Victrola for the school-playing 
of this music. ... And now is offered an even 
more improved model, with hidden wheels—auto- 
matic stop—long running motor—desk shelf—and 
blue-paneled cabinet with antique brass finish. . . 
A superb Victrola to look at—and musically the 
equal of the finest Orthophonic Victrola. 

And suddenly—an unprecedented concession to 
schools only—the Victor Company allows on this 
new School Orthophonic Victrola, No. 8-8, a 25% 
discount! The only specification is that the Victrola 
is to be used in a school. Write for full explanation. 
You have to see the cabinet’s beautiful simplicity 
and hear this new Victrola’s magnificent singing 
tone to appreciate its value fully. 


The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CoO. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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Teaching Helps That Meet Every Classroom Need 


400 Games 








FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 
Gives full instructions 
for playing more than 
four hundred games with 
ample provision for every 


age, purpose and occa- 
sion. There are indoor 
and outdoor games; 
games in which children 
of varying ages may 
participate; games for 
social gatherings; for 


special purposes in class- 
room work; in fact every 


kind of game that 
teachers may need. 
Numerous diagrams and 
illustrations. 320 pages. 
Full cloth covers. Price 
$1.50, postpaid. With 


Normal! Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20, 


With The Pathfinder, 


1 year, $2.20. 


Seeley’s Question Book 








Covers Reading, Eng- 
lish and American Liter- 
ature, Orthography, 
Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Physiology and 
Hygiene, Geography, U. 
8. History, Civil Govern- 
ment, Drawing, Writing, 


Nature Study, Current 
Events, Manners and 
Morals, School Manage- 


ment, Methods of Teach- 
ing. Gives questions and 
answers on every phase 
of each subject and help- 
ful suggestions for its 
teaching and study. 446 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 
r-Primary Plans, 1 year, 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Present-Day Standards 7.5% we 





PRESENT: DAY 


STANDARDS 
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cd 














$3.00. 


Pedagogical Pep 














Poems Teachers Ask For 
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How 








In this new book, the 
author explains what 
constitutes good teaching 
to-day and presents defi- 
nite standards by which 
teachers can evaluate ev- 
ery feature of their work. 
The standards given are 
amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make 
them of the greatest 
value for self-improve- 
ment. The lesson plans, 
projects, etc., have been 
thoroughly tested. 208 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 


THE $2000 PRIZE 
BOOK OF PLANS 


The Prize - Winning 
Plans in this book were 
selected from over two 
thousand submitted by 
teachers in a _  nation- 
wide prize contest. They 
cover practically every 
phase of a teacher's work 
and deal with the teach- 


ing of the school sub- 
jects, the children, the 
community, and the 
schoolroom itself. 384 


pages. Fuil cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructer- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 


$3.20. With The Path- 

finder, 1 year, $2.20. 
BOOKS I 
ANDI 


These two books con- 
tain 480 of the poems 
most frequently request- 
ed by teachers for pub- 
lication in Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans. 
All of the poems are well 
adapted for reading, re- 


citing, memory work, 
etc. 214 pages in each 
book. Full cloth covers. 


Price of each volume, 
$1.00, postpaid. Either 
volume with Normal In- 
structor- Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.80. Either 
with The Pathfinder, 1 
year, $1.80. 


I Did It 


This book contains 746 
teaching devices briefly 
explained by teachers 
who have used them suc- 
cessfully. They cover 
School Management; 
Arithmetic; Language; 
Geography ; Spelling ; 
History; Writing; Read- 
ing; Hygiene; Decora- 
tion and Art; Nature 
Study and Agriculture; 
Domestic Science; Man- 
val Training; Music; 
Games; Seat Work ; 
Schoolroom Holidays ; 
Miscellaneous, 320 pages. 





Full cloth covers. Price 





Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 


With The Pathfinder, 


$1.00, postpaid. With 
1 year, $1.80. 


c 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


May Be Had at Special Reduced Prices 
When Ordered in Combination with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS | 
or THE PATHFINDER 


Order Now and Pay November 15th 


See Credit Offer on Page 2. Use Order Blank Below. A 





Instructor Plan Books ora cxevrs 


Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
seasonable teaching plans (with an abundance of material 
for carrying them out) classified as follows: Biography, 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs, 

The plans and material are entirely new and have been 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 
the branches represented. The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the 
editorial staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in col- 
laboration with prominent educators. 

The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. Not only 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 
struction work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, cal- 
endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. 

Three volumes of 224 pages each. Full cloth binding. 

Price, set of 3 vol complete, $3.60 postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $4.90. With The ys 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $3.90. 
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3 Volumes 
672 Pages 












Primary Plans and Projects 


This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children, 

All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

The book is arranged in ten sections—each devoted to a 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as follows: Na- 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, etc.); Projects; Plans; Reading; Seatwork 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 

The hundreds of artistic illustrations not only serve their 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, etc. 

320 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. 

Price $3.60, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $4.90. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $3.90. 
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See Page 24 for SPECIAL OFFER of 10 Large Pictures with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 





Practical Selections 


From twenty years of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. The contents include: 175 
pages of helps on school management, on all 
of the standard subjects, on arts and crafts, 
domestic science, manual training, and other 
schoolroom activities; 34 full-page illustra- 
tions of blackboard drawings, nature and 
reading lessons, etc.; 100 pages of entertain- 
ment material. 320 pages. Full cloth cov- 
ers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


THE PATHFINDER — The Best Current Events Weekly 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review published at the 
Nation's Capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pu- 
pils can keep informed regarding world affairs. 

In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and interestingly presented and there is also a vast amount 
of general information of great value to teachers and pupils. 

Some of the helpful departments appearing regularly are: 
World Affairs; News Notes; Doings of Congress; From Other Lands; 
Things Scientific; Our Health; Travel; Question Box; Recreation 
Hour; Around the Home; Letters from Readers; etc. 

Each issue contains a “Guide to Contents” which consists of many 
helpful questions and comments on the topics covered in that issue. 

Subscription Price $1.00 per year (52 numbers). With Normal In- 


structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.75. 
when ordering Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The = 
— USE THIS BLANK Pathfinder and other teaching helps PAY NOV. 15 | 


in combination with either or both of these magazines. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


By Inez N. McFee. The most complete en- 
tertainment book ever published. Contains 
a large and choice collection of recitations, 
songs, music, dialogues, tableaux and other 
entertainment material arranged in com- 
plete programs for different grades, appro- 
priate to the various holidays, birthdays and 
other special occasions occurring during the 
school year. 364 pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. TRO -oncaccaceeccensensenssrssensnceossseses 1928 
Place cross (X) [) Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. Price $2.00. | 
quares to indi- [] Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 


s 
NF (J Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. Price $2.75. 

Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 


[] Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional ([] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 1, 80 cts. add’! 
!') Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 11, 80 cts. add’! 
} Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. I, 65 cts. add’! 
}) Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 11, 65 cts. add'l 
}] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cents add'l 
] The Vear’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional Health Poster Patterns, 66 cents additional 
|] Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 Mother Goose Health Posters, 65 cents add'l 
additional School Window Decorations, 65 cents add’! 
[]} How | Did It, 80 cents additional Instructor Jointed Toys, Book #, 50 cts. add’! 
} Practical Selections, 80 cents additional instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 50 cts. add'l 
Little Citizens and Their Flags, 50 cts. add’! 


am enclosing herewith. 
agree to pey not later than Nov. 15, 1928. 
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POSTER PATTERN BOOKS 


Instructor Poster 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers, Price, each Book, 80 
cts., postpaid. Either Book 
with Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 
$2.65. 


Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.65. 


Health Poster Patterns 


The patterns in this book 
form 10 posters, size 36 x 
15 inches, each illustrating 
a health rule, Some of the 
subjects are: Sleep With 
Windows Open, Clean the 
Teeth Every Day, Bathe 
More Than Once a Week, 
Drink Milk Every Day, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65, 


Mother Goose Health Posters 


Contains patterns for 
making 10 posters, size 
86 x 15 inches, in which 
Mother Goose characters 
illustrate health rules ex- 
pressed in Mother Goose 
rhymes. Some of the sub- 
jects are: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk each 
day), Nimble Jack (who 
plays out of doors each 


day), etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 
postpaid. With Normal 


Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.65. 


Instructor Jointed Toys 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making, 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight for Little Citizens 
Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 


Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 


Price, each Book, 60 cts., 


with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yea' 
$2.50. Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


School Window Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc, 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


Little Citizens and Their Flags 


Contains eighteen full 
page outline drawings of 
boys and girls of various 
countries. These little citi- 
zens are dressed in their 
native costumes and di- 
rections for copying and 
coloring them are given. 
In addition the flag of 
each country represented 
is reproduced in its true 
colors with an outline flag 
to be copied and colored. 
Splendid material for in- 
troducing geography. 9 


x . 
12 inches. Price 60 cents, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


1 year, i 
Either with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65, 


With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 
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The Best 
-; {Drawing Book System 


Hundreds of Thousands in Use 


ight Book Series for the Grades, 
R with book of directions for the teacher 


in each grade. 
iS Rural Book and Hand-book. 
landscape Painting, a book with 125 


cuts for development. The most won- 
Zz. | Hi derful book on the market. 











eaes PRICES 
i Landscape Painting................+. 75c postpaid 
ns Asy Drawing Book and Hand- 
, Sr postpaid 
Alleight Drawing books and Hand- 
x | books Scidainieiiniieniedlabantiess $4.00 postpaid 
> R Drawing Books by the dozen ......... 28c each 


Drawing Books by the hundred........ 25¢ each 
Sc Portfolio No. 1 and No. 2...25¢ each 
Special Day Portfolio ..............+++- 25c each 
Dasge Pentbolio ......00.cccccccocscccsece 25c each 


Address 
Neilson Drawing Book Company 
Box 477, Pocatello, Idaho 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


arranged so that it will be suitable for 
the season of the year in which it nor- 
mally will be studied. In Book Two, 
the grasshopper, the spider, the cater- 
pillar, and certain flowers are studied 
in the fall; the chapters dealing with as- 
tronomy and the physical sciences come 
during the winter months; and later 
chapters, which would best be studied 
in the spring, include lessons on birds, 
gardening, trees, and flowers. To test 
reading ability, different forms of tests 
have been included at the end of each 
chapter under the heading, “Some 
Things to Think About.” Suggested 
forms for activities are given under the 
heading, “Some Things to Do.” Helps 
for the teacher on the teaching of each 
chapter are placed at the back of the 
book. It may be said of the book as a 
whole that it explains to children the 
everyday world about them, making it 
an object of interest to them. 


Education Through Manual Activities. By 
Anna M. Wiecking, Teacher of Elementary 


Handwork, State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minnesota. Illustrated. Cloth. 357pp. $1.80. 
Ginn and Company, Boston, 


Teachers in the kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades will find this book of 
interest to them. As is indicated by 
the title, it deals with the manual side 
of education. The first part of the 
book is devoted to a description of 
materials and their uses in the early 
grades. The chapters in this part in- 
clude such subjects as weaving, sewing, 
clay modeling, block building, paper cut- 
ting and paper construction. In the 
second division is shown how to clarify 
various kinds of subject matter by 
means of handwork. Any teacher 
knows that facts become real and 
vital through actual rather than second- 
hand experience. For instance, children 
will have a much better appreciation of 
pioneer industries in the home if they 
actually clean, card, spin, and weave, 
as the pioneers did. There is hardly a 
subject in the curriculum that cannot 
be better impressed upon the pupil’s 
mind if he is permitted to visualize his 
ideas concerning it by means of hand- 
work. The last section of the book dis- 
cusses such questions as how to equip 
and buy, how to manage handwork 
situations and children in them, and 
how to plan lessons in handwork. De- 
tailed outlines of projects are given as 
suggestions for carrying out several 
units of work. 

An Adventure with Children. By Mary H. 
Lewis, Principal, The Park School of Cleveland, 


Ohio. Illustrated. Cloth. 262pp. $1.50. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


“The biography of a school” well 
characterizes this inspiring story of 
educational pioneering; but it is 
much more than that, it is the revela- 
tion (inevitably) of the personality 
and spirit of the author—a woman 
who early became convinced that 
“something was radically wrong with 
schools everywhere.” The “ready- 
made, standardized perfection” of one 
of the best-known schools in the 
country was stifling to her, as she was 
sure it was to the children. Months in 
charge of an open-air children’s class 
on the roof of a tall building, isolated 
from the usual schoolroom atmosphere, 
brought home to her that what city 
children needed was “a place to live 
in which would suggest ideas of what 
to do or what needed to be done, and 
freedom to carry them out.” There 
is now nothing novel about the practi- 
cal application of this principle— 
one which was already incorporated in 
the educational philosophy of John 
Dewey—but in 1911 a schoolroom was 
a schoolroom and nothing more. Just 
how the author obtained her chance to 
build up a school on the lines she 
championed, and how amazing was 
the success that crowned the efforts 
of her and her loyal faculty, is told in 
a way to make one realize that this 
was indeed an adventure and a thrill- 
ing one. “From the beginning,” Miss 
Lewis says, “we had been educating 
with a view to stimulating creative 
imagination on the one hand, and 
finding work which was meaningful 
and needed to be done, on the other.” 
To this remarkable school came the 
most distinguished educational leaders, 
American and foreign, as well as 
many teachers, and what impressed 
them most was the happiness of the 
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| you are the average person, you fail to read many 
of the outstanding new books. You miss them be- 

cause you are either too busy or too neglectful to go 
out and buy them. “I certainly want to read that book!” 
you say to yourself, when you read a favorable review or 
hear a book praised highly. But, more frequently than 
not, you never “get around to it.” 

The Book-of-the-Month Club takes cognizance of this 
procrastination that forever causes you to miss the best 
books; when you decide you want a certain book, it is 
handed to you by the postman, so that you can’t overlook 
getting it; and you have a “guarantee of satisfaction” 
that it will please you, or you need not keep it. 

How do you decide whether or not you want any par- 
ticular book? The plan is simplicity itself. Every month, 
far in advance of publication, the publishers of the coun- 
try submit their forthcoming books to our Selecting Com- 
mittee, a distinguished group of five critics. They select 
twelve to fifteen of the most readable and important 
books every month—fiction and non-fiction. They also 
choose what they consider the “outstanding” book 
amongst those considered, This is called “the-book-of- 
the-month.” 

But, if you are a subscriber, before you get the book- 
of-the-month, you receive a full report about it a month 
before it is published. If you judge, from this report, 
that you want it, you let it come to, you. 

You receive it by mail, on or shortly after the publica- 
tion date so that you can’t overlook getting it. 

If one of the other forthcoming books reported upon 
appeals to you more strongly, you specify that one be 
sent. And if none of them appeal to you in any month, 
you take none at all! 

Moreover, if you decide to let any book come to you 
and then find you are disappointed, you may exchange it 
for any other book you prefer. 

Over 85,000 of the most notable people in this country 
—in every line of endeavor—now guard themselves, by 
means of this service, against missing the new books 
they want to read. Why don’t you try it? There is no 
risk. The cost of this unique and convenient service is 
—nothing! There are no fees, no dues, no extra charges 
of any kind. You pay only for the books you keep, and 
for them you pay the same price as if you got them from 
the publisher himself by mail! 

Is it possible to give book readers a more thoroughgo- 
ing and valuable service? If you are interested, mail the 
coupon below for complete information as to how this 
service operates. Your request for information will in- 
volve you in no obligation. 








City .... 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 43-K 
218 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 


Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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Just What Teachers Have Wanted ™ 
for the Lower Grades 


Every child loves the familiar character of Mother Goose, and all 


bfocker 
Goose Block 





the other beings around which so many lively nursery rhymes have Seneiatil 
rooms, a3 a practical means of keeping children busy and fasci- 
nated. Just open this 10c box of “Mother Goose’’ Quilt Block 
diately aroused and the eagerness with which they enter upon 
their tasks. 
= designed ny mer to 
little hands busy and 
They make _S work fascinating and casy. In each 
beautifully colored box there is 
with the likeness of Mother Goose, 1 pair of fibre 
embroidery hoops, 1 Thimble and Needle, and 2 
Rayon Embroidery Floss, 
The entire package will be sent, all charges 
J. S. Silver or Stamps. 
20 Popular Characters of Nursery 


been built. Now you can bring all these characters into your school ail maters 
material and watch the little eyes sparkle. See the interest imme- 
“Yiginizonn ya (Nursery Series) 
tt minds interested. 

One %-inch Block of Unbleached Muslin, stamped 

Skeins of Collingbourne’s Boll-Proof Six-Strand 
/7_?<¢o" to ony teacher, for only 10 cents in 

t 
Rhymes Furnished 


We supply any of the characters named below in a similar 
ettractive age and Jy a with all materials as are sent 
with the Mother Goose Block described above: 


Mother Goose—Jack Horner—3 Little Kittens—Humpty 
Dumpty— Little Boy Blue— Little Miss Muffet— King Cole— 
stesy Quite Contrary-—-Old Woman's Shoe—Mary's Lamb— 
Ride-a-Horse - Be Peep Hubbard — Jack and Jill— Tom—the 
Piper's Son — Bo _ aa Bone batt — Jack Be Nimbie— 
Peter Pumpkin Bocere — Ding 
When 24 blocks are worked and assembled, they form a most wonderf:,! Quilt 
for child's erfbh, E y character is shown in action to best illustraiz the cor- 





responding purser: A complete Mother Goose series Quilt maheo @ an Showi: 

cepecielly fine sanibition pi piece for dieplay of children’s work at Fairs, ete. Order other 

any of the above characters comp th all for only 10c each, postpaid. CRI ow 
An 


Virginia Snow Studios, Dept. 3830-A, Elgin, Ill. 


Free to Teachers 


Introductory Course in 


Practical School Discipline 
W outp you like to win the respect, ad- 


miration and obedience of every pupil in 
your room? You can. Through natural dis- 
cipline control you can command sure success 
in the teaching profession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or what 
grade you teach, you can have FREE the In- 
troductory Course of Practical School Disci- 
pline prepared by R. C. Beery A.B, (Colum- 
bia), M.A. (Harvard), and associate faculty 
of the International Academy of Discipline. 
Simply send the appended coupon, 


Why Children Misbehave 











How would you control methods discussed also fit in 
Inattention, Cheating, Dis- with the newest school plans 
obedience, Disrespect, Gig- of Project-Problem, Social- 
gling, Truancy, Stubborn- ized Recitation, Accelerated 
Pras Bed Bef Whine: Classroom Work, ete. 

ractica oking hisper- yn’ ‘ 
ing, and other habits that hock 7 oe Se whew this 
eee sehoolroom —efti- the all-important part of 

jency your life work—discipline 

The Free Introductory control For you surely 
Course points the way to a must realize that the high- 
solution of all problems of est academic ability is fu- 
discipline that you will en tile without the other vital 
counter in your career, The essential of proper discipline. 
Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 





mail the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 210, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 210, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on m 
mart, please send me at once Prof, 
Seery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline. 
Name 


Address 
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children—happy in a natural, stimu- 
i i in work that to 


Pleasant Pathways. (In the series, ‘Treasure 
Trails.”) Grade Three. By Wilhelmina Har- 
| per, Supervisor of Children’s Work, Kern County 
Free Library, Bakersfield, California, and Aymer 
Jay Hamilton, Principal of the University Ele- 
mentary School and Lecturer in Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California. 
| Illustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
| yon 27lpp. The Macmillan Company, New 

ork. 


Helps for the Teacher. To accompany “Pleas- 
ant Pathways.” By Wilhelmina Harper and 
Aymer Jay Hamilton. Paper. 3lpp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

New Graded Course in Handwriting. Fourth 
| Year ; Fifth Year; Sixth Year. By C. C. Lister, 
' Director of Penmanship, Maxwell Training 
School for Teachers, Brooklyn, Paper. 


64pp. Fifth Year: 6lpp. Sixth 


| Zeon 72pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
or 
Devil’s Lane. A Modern Morality Play in One 


Act. By Louise Sublette Perry. 
Middle of the Road. 
Claude L. Shaver. 

Bill Snyder. 
Shaver. 
Paper. 


lipp. In the 
A Farce in One Act. By 
12pp. The Resignation of 
A Play in One Act. By John D. 
28pp. All in Thalian Guild Plays. 
50c each, Samuel French, 25 W. 45th 


The King’s Choice. An Allegorical Fantasy. 
A Play in One Act. By Mrs. Harvey Dale. 
55pp. Magic in the House. A Play in Two 
Scenes. By Dorothy Fiske Pierson. 20pp. The 
Steadfast Tin Soldier. A Play in Three Acts. 


By Dorothy Holloway. 44pp. When Toys Talk. 
A Play in One Act. By Marjorie Freeland 
Robertson. 27pp. The Dream Canal Boat. A 


Fantasy in Two Scenes. By Ethel K. Fuller. 


Z0pp. All in The Junior League Plays. Paper. 
50c each. Samuel French, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York, 


A Port of Dreams. A Dramatic Pageant. 
Arranged by Katharine Linder Chapman. 31pp. 
The Anger of the Sun or The Wrath of 
A Pageant Adapted from Shinto 
15pp. 50c. The 


Ama-Terasu. 
legends, By Marie Drennan. 
Vision of Sir Launfal. A pageant based upon 
James Russell Lowell’s poem. By Dorothy 
Clark, A.M., Teacher of English, St. Johnsbury 
Academy, Vermont, and Georgia Lyons Unver- 
zagt, Teacher of Oral English and Dramatic 
Art, St. Johnsbury Academy, Vermont. 16pp. 50c. 
All in “Pageants with a Purpose. For the Phy- 
sical Education Hand Book. Loose Leaf Plan. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 

By 


Angel Cake. A Comedy in Three Acts. 
Anne Wynne O’Ryan. 84pp. Cecilia. A Re- 
ligious Drama in Three Acts. By Marie Doran. 
85pp. Both in French's International Copy- 
righted Edition of The Works of the Best 
Authors. Paper. 30c each. Samuel French, 
26 W. 45th St., New York. 

Around the World with Girl Scouts. An In- 

Pageant for Girl Scouts and 
By Emma Bartlett Dutton. Paper. 

Samuel French, 25 W. 45th St., 


Brownies, 
l7pp. 30c, 
New York, 

Mary Means What She Says. A Play in One 
Act. By John William Rogers. Paper. 24pp. 
50c. Samuel French, 25 W. 45th St., New York. 

The High School Library. Its Function in 
Fducation. By Hannah Logasa, Librarian of 
the University High School. The University o 
Chicago, Cloth. 292pp. $1.75. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. (In “The Modern 
Readers’ Series.”") By Oliver Goldsmith. Edited 
with an Introduction by Frederic Newton Ray- 
mond, Professor of English, The University of 
Kansas. Illustrated. Cloth. 296pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

How to Talk. Meeting the Situations of Per- 
sonal and Business Life and of Public Address. 
By John Mantle Clapp, Lecturer on Speech, 
New York University; formerly Professor of 
English, Illinois College, Indiana University, 
Lake Forest College; and Edwin A. Kane, Head 
of Department of Oral English, George Wash- 
ington High School, New York City; Instructor 
in Public Speaking, College of the City of New 
York. Cloth. 647pp. $5.00. The Ronald Press 
Company. 15 East 26th St., New York. 


The Study Readers. By Alberta Walker, In- 
structor in Methods of Reading and Oral Eng- 
lish, James Ormond Wilson Normal School, 
Washington, D. C., end Ethel Summy, Super- 
visor of Practice Teaching, James Ormond Wil- 
son Normal School. FIRST YEAR: Illustra- 
tions in color by Grace P. Smith. Cloth. 144pp. 
64c. SECOND YEAR: Illustrations in color by 
Mabel Betsy Hill. Cloth. 224pp. 72c. Charles 
E. Merrill Company, New York. 

Winding Roads. (In the “Treasure Trails” 
Series.) By Wilhelmina Harper, Supervisor 
of Children’s Work, Kern County Free Library, 
Bakersfield, California, and Aymer Jay Hamil- 
ton, Principal of the University Elementary 
School and Lecturer in Education, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. Illustrated by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. Cloth. 105pp. | 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Helps for the Teacher. To accompany “Wind- 
ing Roads.” By Wilhelmina Harper and Aymer 
Jay Hamilton. Paper. 33pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

The Story of Steady and Sure. By C. J. Ham- 
ilton, Author of “The Merry-Go-Round,” etc. 
Illustrated by M. D. Hardy. Cloth. 159pp. 
$1.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 


York. 

The Aatitty, School. By Adolph Ferriere. 
Translated by F. Dean Moore and F. C. Wooton. 
Cloth. 356pp. 34. 00 net. The John Day Com- 


pany, New York. 

Good American Speech. By Margaret Pren- 
dergast McLean, Head of the Department of 
English Diction in the Leland Powers School, 
Boston; Teacher of the Principles of Phonetics 
in the American Laboratory Theater, New York 
City; and personal assistant to Professor Wil- 
liam Tilly, New York City. Cloth. 320pp. $2.00. 
E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 
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] SAMPLES LOANED upon your Princ ipal’s Endory 
ment. Catalog Free. Prompt and safe Shipmes: 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co, 
214 Greenwich St., New York, NY, 


Play “AT ONCE” with the 
SONG-O-PHONE 


This popular musical instrument will furn- 
ish music for your school band and enter. 
tainments throughout the school year. 
Without practice or study—without mus- 
ical training whatever—children cap 
produce fine orchestral effects on these | 
wonder instruments 
Hundreds of successful pupil bands attest 
- the popularity of these quickiy played | 
. cornets, | 
The children will enjoy it. You will fin dit an 
excellent way to develop their musical sense 
Plan now for your SONG-O-PHONE 
rite today for catalogue; 
7c to $3.25 e 


eiatiais Dept.N, 548 Wythe Ave., Brookiyn,N.Y, 
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usual Reading Guide by stressing aver 
fe J pete 2, sategest, Iestens of com- 
iler’s erudition, You 
-_ it! Write TODAY F R E E 
lagazine Subscriptions at Unusual Reta 


tow Vorks PubliebineGn, Dept.2K, 25 Dominick St.,¥.!. 


OUR BIG CATALOG PE FREE 


of BOOKS <i, Publishers 


We catalog and send by mail, at a big "™ 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of al] publishers. 
Wesupply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with all their 
books. < service is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 25, 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


AUDELS FLOWER EDUCATOR 


SENT ON APPROVAL to all interested in 
Flowers. How to name and recognize flowers 
iam and plants; how to prepare and fertilize soil; 
what, when, where and how to plant; how to 
cultivate, improve and grow; how to treat 
diseases, insects. Complete reference index. Quick 
na. DeLuxe binding; flexible; 
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Price $3. CO. 
0. AUDEL & CO., 
65 W. asa New York, N. ¥., Dept. 530 


“ON TIME” PINS 
We make Pins and Rings for school 


groups—honor pins, “‘On Time”’ pins, | 























ete. Samples furnished to teachers 
st. Send for special folder. 


14 Bruce Ave. -» North A 
You need it in you 


YOU'LL WANT IT: Jee neo? very dat 


It is new —different— wonderful. Saves mone), 
time and temper. Send name and address {# 
particulars—no obligation, ~~~ = Depart 
| ment, Box 584, Santa Clara, Calif. 
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PLAYS 
Send for List K describing the plays of all publishes 
recommended for young people in the rede 


Junior High School for classroom or public pe 
ance. OLD TOWER PRESS, Lockport, il) iu. 
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“A » 1510 Ramona (Waltz) 
opu ar ongs If I Didn’t Love You 
1488 Among My Souvenirs 
2398 Ramona 4167 Preacher and the Bear 1463 sag Raya Remember 
Valley of Memory Sting of the Bumble Bee Best Gal of All 
£407 Girl of My Dreams 4143 Girl I Loved in Sunny Ten- 1497 After My Laughter Came Tear 
Dear Old Pal nessee i Back To Connemara 
4180 Blue Ridge Mountain Home I Wanna Fall in Love Again 1505 My Ohio Home 
Lane of Dreams 4148 Dream of a Miner's Child eo, wuike My Daddy's Gal 
2404 Back in Your Own Back Yard Bred in Old Kentucky 1506 my 4-4. Baby 
Till the Sun Shines 4119 Hand Me Down My Walking a a oe 
4174 Casey Jones Cane : 
Waltz Me Around Again Willie Captain Jinks Comedy 
2399 There Ought to Be a Law 2323 Get Away Old Man, Get Away 4002 Flanagan’s Second Hand Car 
Against That Well I Swan Hy and Si and the Line Fence 
They Lived Scrappily 2334 Terrible Mississippi Flood ws ae & eee 
4123 Just Tell Them That You Saw End of Shenandoah 4168 Jail Birds arried Life 
Me 4090 In Baggage Coach Ahead — 7 Wedding Bells 
Curse of An Aching Heart Under Some Old Apple Tree 4111 Flanagan at Barber's 
2392 Laugh, Clown, Laugh 4086 Floyd Collins’ Fate Flanagan's Real Estate 
an. Cee jane ne lag wl Try These Records on Approval. Send NO Money. ° 
4131 Wreck of the Old 97 2338 Lindy, Lindy, How I'd Like to Mail Coupon Below. Hawaiian 
Wreck of the Titanic e You 
No, No, Positively No Although these records cost you only 18 cents each (plus postage from fac- 4156 La Golondrina 
2395 Together . - ¢ y “ tory) we guarantee that for full, clear, beautiful tone and for general sat- Dreamy Moon 
Dream of Baseball Park 4122 When I’m Gone You'll Soon isfaction you will find them fully equal to regular 75 cent records. If not, 4023 My Old Kentucky Home 
4224 Six Feet of Earth Forget : simply send them back. See how fully we protect you on coupon below. O Sole Mio 
Like My Daddy's Gal Father, Dear Father, Come All records are in the standard ten-inch size with music on both sides and 4039 Pua Carnation 
4170 Gypsy’s Warning Home play on any phonograph. Hilo March 
Don’t You Remember 4150 New River Train a 
4135 Rovin’ Gambler nite Negro Spirituals TEAR OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 
Little Log Cabin in Lane soston Durgiar . ‘ SE So uusuu suukamns ommend 
‘ Cowboy's Lament 4154 Swing Low Sweet Chariot 
= pore Begg od Were You There MUTUAL MUSIC CLUB, NI3O, 135 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 
4165 By An’ By You may send me on 10 days’ approval 11 records listed below b | - 
2386 My Ohio Home Sacred Songs My Lord What a Mornin’ bers. When the 11 records arrive, | will pay pesunen a Goposit of only 61 98 
Alice of the Pines 4146 Silent Night 4166 Ride Up in De Chariot (plus postage from factory), in full payment. 1 will then try the records 10 
: Christmas Chimes . ° a days in my own home and if | am disappointed In them or find them in any way 
2385 Let a Smile Be Your Umbrella . , Oh De Lan’ I Am Boun’ For unsatisfactory, § will return them, and you agree to refund at once, al! that | 
Golden Rod Is Blooming 4075 —— py eae ] have paid, including my postage expense for returning the records. 
381 Ford Has al oice o imes 
338 ‘i Made a Lady Out of 4046 Nearer My God to Thee Race Records 1 7 Write ti bet! 
. . Sho » rite r bubst) es 
Clancy's Wooden Wedding Lord Is My Shepherd 7021 I Need a Good Man Bad | - = below oo te lend eke 
2363 Here Am I Broken Hearted 4069 —. = ee Saeee Op Senter Can't Be Worried Long 2 isa a 8 mo . one records are out 
Day You Went Away ’ i | 3 s _— 
2366 My Blue He siiaet ik Y ‘ 
Back of Every Cloud Instrumental Blues pn 2° 21 
4160 Sweet Hawaiian Kisses 4189 Drowsy Waters 7023 John Henry Blues | = 66 Ms 
Blue Hawaiian Moon Herd Girl’s Dream eens Reg — s S 2" 
ca >. 4186 Beautiful Ohio ew SS Sees OD ccsssesastensaenaioanes 11 
4118 me 5 ae in Your Barn To Estudiantina Walts piers Hard Time Blues | analinoani eae 
- i . > ; y iver t 
ee Saw Sweet Nellie 4138 a a ae "= _ = | IMPORTANT ome Fe es > gaa A. vas - =? = 
ree “cent packages of steel needies inolu 
. 4068 Arkansas Traveler | : 
2369 A : 7 - “ in your order; recommended for th ds. 
Winn We wens Suitheart Purkey in the ‘Straw Popular Dances ee 
: . 4001 Listen to the Mocking Bird : | 
4171 Red Wing Song Bird (Both Whistling) All with vocal chorus and all fox SE AE ET TEST EY 
Waters of Minnetonka 4161 Dixie Favorites (Banjo Solo) trots except where otherwise marked. 
4169 Where Silvery Colorado Wends Medley of Southern Airs 1506 Back in Your Own Back Yard Oihtone 
Its Way (Banjo Solo) Deep River Blues (Write Clearly) 
Everybody's Mother Is Some- 4217 Irish Washerwoman 1502 Mary Ann 
body’s Pal Mrs. McLeod's Reel Blue Hawaiian Moon ne on State ......... 
y 
The Book of Famous Rulers. New Revised Miniature Boat Building. The Construction of At 9:45. A Mystery Play in Three Acts. : 
edition. By Lydia Hoyt Farmer, Author of “The | Working Models of Racing, Sail and Power | By Owen Davis. 89pp. Tell Me Your Troubles. 
Book of Famous Queens.” Illustrated. Cloth. | Boats. A Concise and Complete Practical | A Farce-Comedy in Three Acts. By Kenyon 
440pp. $2.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, | Treatise for the Amateur and Professional Me- | Nicholson, Author of ‘“The Barker,” ete. 115pp. 
New York. — Giving — Instructions ~ — Sa a an wage A a in mW B aes Rn 
Cas i). : sanguage on the Various Processes an pera- | Pau ‘ester. Q94pp. Prudence in articular. 
Author’ wy nder fal, (Mozli). | By Johanna Spyti. | tions Involved in Building Model Racing, Sail | By Rachel Barton Butler. 95pp. All in 
Dole. Eight illustrations in full color. Cloth. | 22d_Power Boats and Power Plants. By Albert | “French's Standard Library Edition.”” Paper. 
%2pp. $1.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, C. Leitch, Naval Architect, Author of “Motor | 75c each. Samuel French, 25 W. 45th St., New 
New York. F 7 ’ | Boats and Boat Motors.” Illustrated by a se- | York. 


Our Oral Word As Social and Economic Fac- 
tor. With a comprehensive group of Old World 
Euphonetigraphs. By M. E. DeWitt, Author of 
the companion volume, “Euphonenglish and 
World Standard English,” with New World 
Euphonetigraphs. Cloth. 354pp. $2.25. E. P. 
ution & Company, New York. 

Education: Princip'es and Practices. An In- 
troductory Course. By Emit Duncan Grizzell, 

-D., University of Pennsylvania. Cloth. 447pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


LaFontaine’s Fables. By Radcliffe Carter. 
Cloth. 85pp. $1.50. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York. 


How to Sleep on a Windy Night. Stories and 
ons. By Joseph Bentley. With an intro- 
duction by F. W. Norwood, D.D., The City 
Temple, London, England. Cloth. i58pp. 5c. 
ry Altemus Company, Philadelphia. 
Short Plays from American History and Lit- 
ature. Volume II. For Classroom Use. By 
ive M. Price, Author of “Short Plays from 
rican History and Literature,’ etc. Cloth. 
$1.85 postpaid. Samuel French, 25 W. 
ith St., New York. 
Marching Tactics. 


For Use in Physical Edu- 
tation. 


Phe, By S. C. Staley, Associate Professor of 
hysical Education, University of Illinois; Au- 
mm r of “Games, Contests and Relays,” etc. 
ustrated. Cloth. 115pp. $2.00. A. S. Barnes 
Company, New York. 
g Excelsior School Calendar. By Elizabeth Camp 
] Merton and Franc E. Potter. Paper 79pp. 
8. Blair, 34 W. Market St., Warren, Ohio. 


crdveation Through Pictures. The Teacher's 
Stay to Picture Study. By Royal B. Farnum, 
mg Director of Art Education for Massachu- 
a and Principal of the Massachusetts School 
Art. Illustrated. Paper. 94pp. The Art 
Extension Society, 656 E, 56th St., New York, 





ries of five hundred progressive illustrations 
showing clearly every step of the construction of 
the boats described. Cloth. 254pp. $3.00. The 
Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., 2 W. 45th 
St., New York. 


Indizpensable Record Book for Teachers. By 
Fredus H. ileox, District Superintendent, 
Malone, New York. For recording names of 
associate teachers, pupils, copies of contracts, 
recommendations, certificates, important letters, 
report cards, and pictures of school buildings. 
Paper. $1.50. Gladys R. Wilcox, 94 Academy 
St., Malone, N. Y. 


Detroit Advanced First-Grade Intelligence Test. 
Test: Form A; Class Recerd; Manual of Direc- 
tions and Key. By Harry J. Baker, Clinical 
Psychologist, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, 
Michigan. In packages of 25 with complete in- 
structions, $1.10 net per package. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Sangren-Woody Reading Test. For grades 
four to eight. Form A; Form B; Key for Form 
A; Key for Form B; Manual of Directions; 
Class Record. By Paul V. Sangren, Ph.D., Di- 
rector of Bureau of Educational Measurement 
and Research, Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, and Clifford Woody, 

h.D., Director of Educational Reference and 
Research, University of Michigan. In packages 
of 25 with complete instructions, Form A or 


Form B, $1.25 net per package. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Directed History Study. Book One. A Stu- 


dents Workbook in Backgrounds of American 
History. Progress of Civilization from the Old 
Stone Age to the Period of Exploration. By 
Charles C. Scheck, Ph.D., M.A. and M. Althea 
Orton, Instructors in Social Studies, Washington 
Junior High School, Rochester, New York. 
Seven maps. Paper. 96pp. 52c. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Geography Outlines of the Continents. De- 
tailed Outlines and Suggestions for the Teach- 
ing of Geography. By Ella Shannon Bowles. 
Paper. 156pp. $1.00. The Progressive Teacher, 
Morristown, Tennessee. 


A Suggested List of Activities. 
ulum Series,” Number One.) For Grades One 
to Six. Paper. 66pp. 50c. Raleigh Elemen- 
tary Education Council, 203 Professional Blidg., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Conserving the Sight of School Children. A 
Program for Public Schools. Report of the 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association with the co- 
operation of the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness. Prepared under the di- 
rection of Thomas D. Wood, M.D., Chairman. 
Paper. 62pp. 35c. National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York. 

Care and Binding of Books and Magazines. 
By the American Library Association Com- 
mittee on Bookbinding, Mary E. Wheelock, 
Chairman. Paper. 60pp. American Library 
Association, 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 


(In “Curric- 













DOEHLA'S GREETING CARDS gfe 
HRISTMAS see Ne RO) 


NOR Sell$1 box assortments and beautiful line personal 
WEIR? greeting cards to friends and neighbors in spare 
j lea t bie val 


moments. ues, | ] 
Highestcommissions. 
ples free. Harry 
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oexperience needed, Sam- 5 > 


$0 
EASY 
Doehia, Dep. Y , Fitchburg, Mass, 








FILMS DEVELOPED 


TRIAL OFFER. Any size Kodak film developed and 
six prints (one beautifully hand colored) all for 26 cents. 
One 8x10 enlargement for 30 cents. 

Falls Foto Finishers, Dept. C, Giens Falls, N.Y. 











You can save as much 


ard items y eg from this special schools 


FREE 


New reduced prices on slides, swings, strides 
and other playground necessities for schools, 


Invaluable in planning your new equipment. 


catalog. 


you to install needed 
y as you use it. 
catalog. Mail coupon below. 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 420, Council Bluffs, la. ; Trenton, N. J. 
oa THIS COUPON —— ——.. —. — 

Box 420, Council Bluffs, la.; 
Send your new playground catalog and discount prices, 


nd 
this fas 


as 25% on stand- 


r easy finance plan enables 
uipment NOW 
et your copy of 


Treaton, N. J. 
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DRAPER 


ADJUSTABLE 


indow Shades 


OR nearly a quarter of a cene 

tury school boards have pros 
tected their window shade ine 
vestments by specifying Draper 
Window Shades. Easy operation 
—long life—correct ventilation 
—the modifying and diffusing of 
light to eliminate glare — these 
features make Draper Window 





















Shades specially adaptable 
for schoolroom use. Skilled 
workers and high standards 
of workmanship, backed by 
experiment and experience 
combine to produce a bet- 
ter shade, preferred by 
school buyers everywhere. 
Tested and proved daily in 
thousands of schools. For 
illustrated catalog describing 


the complete Draper line of School Shades, address Dept.O 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 








Illustrated above: 
Draper Sanitary Style Shade 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, when asked about his playing the 
Harmonica, said: * 


band with him in Peoria, but this will do me,” 


“This is my band, Douglas has a brass 











RACTICAL experience in numerous schools 
has clearly demonstrated the value of 
group Hermonica instruction in character 

development, ‘hic phase is of especial inter- 
est in the c;_=2 o2 children in whose homes 
the opportunitic > fc> cultural development are 
not favorable, It has been found repeatedly 
that even pupils who are generally unruly and 
totally uninterested in their formal studies 
can be attracted toward school, when all else 
fails, by group work on the Harmonica. 


This is particularly true with retarded pu- 
pils whose limited mentality makes it so diffi- 
cult to arouse real interest and enthusiasm 
for their studies, or to develop those traits of 
character which will assist them and offset 
their mental handicaps. 


Another desirable trait which Harmonica 
practice engenders is perseverance——for this 
instrument requires a certain degree of skill 
before it can be played well. Yet the fascin- 
ation of the work itself brings this about with- 
out conscious or tiresome effort. Furthermore, 
Harmonica playing gains the whole-hearted 


Character Building 


through 


HARMONICA 
Group Instruction 


interest and attention of the pupils to such an 
extent that the concentration developed by this 
training earried over into other school 
activities. 

As soon as the pupils, through individual 
and class instruction, have progressed to the 
point where they can attempt ensemble play- 
ing, they are prepared to receive the instruc- 
tion and benefit by the discipline of regular or- 
chestral training. They learn to follow the 
director and obey his signals—to perform with 
precision and eclat. And just as with the most 
famous bands and orchestras, this training 
automatically develops implicit obedience, co- 
operation and highly concentrated attention in 
each member. It inculcates a sense of respon- 
sibility, together with school and civic pride. 

Teachers and others in authority are invited 
to send for a brochure describing the results 
obtained in thousands of schools throughout 
the country, and supplying practical instruc- 
tion for the development of harmonica group 
activities. The coupon below will bring this 
brochure without charge. 








M. HOHNER, INC., Dept. 542-K, 114 East 16th St., New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free brochure on “The Harmonica 
as an Important Factor in the Modern Education of Girls and Boys.” 


Name 


Address 
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A New Education Building 


A twelve-story Gothic building which 
will house an important part of the 
work of the School of Education of 
New York University is soon to be be- 
gun on a plot at the northwest corner 
of Fourth and Greene Streets, just off 
Washington Square, New York City. 
Washington Square East is the orig- 
inal site of the university, which was 
founded in 1831, and is to-day the larg- 
est of the five centers of instruction 


York City. 

The erection of this edifice, designed 
by James Gamble Rogers, is the first 
step in the realization of a compre- 
hensive program for the development 
of the School of Education. The new 
structure will set a standard for the 
university’s architecture at Washing- 
ton Square. 

Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, chan- 
cellor of the university, says: “This 
structure is going to be immensely use- 


ful and it will give a fine impetus to} 


the great program which Dean With- 
ers and his associates have mapped out 
for the School of Education. In large 
part, the funds for its erection—many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars—come 
from personal contributions of mem- 
bers of the University Council. This 
of itself makes the undertaking a land- 
mark in the later history of the uni- 
versity. The building will be sign and 
symbol of the devotion of the council 
to the interests of the university and 
particularly of their confidence in the 
School of Education.” 

Dean John W. Withers, of the School 
of Education and the Summer School 
of New York University, who in the 
last seven years has developed the 
School of Education from a registra- 
tion of less than 150 to a student body 
of more than 4,000, says concerning 
this realization of an important part of 
his plan for the school: “It is expected 
that this new building will be equipped 
and ready for use by September, 1929. 
It will not only give important tempo- 
rary relief to the overcrowding due to 
the large and increasing body of stu- 
dents at Washington Square, but it 
will furnish one type of equipment 


| most needed at this stage of the devel- 


opment of the program of the School 
of Education. The students, faculty, 


and friends of the School of Education | 


will be delighted to know that this im- 
portant step has been taken in the 
progressive achievement of our pro- 
gram.” 

~~ 


School Savings Banking 


A history of school savings banking 
in the United States, prepared by W. 
Espey Albig, deputy manager Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, has been is- 


|sued in booklet form by the Savings 





Bank Division of the association. 
Following a survey of the develop- 
ment of school savings in France, Bel- 
gium and other European countries, 
Mr. Albig traces the first introduction 
of the idea in the United States in 1882 
by Sereno Taylor Merrill in the public 
schools of Beloit, Wisconsin. Although 
this first plan was discontinued, the 
movement subsequently took root else- 
where through the persistent activity 
of John Pomeroy Townsend of New 
York City; Jean Henri Thiry (who is 
called the founder of school savings in 
the United States, having introduced 
in the New York City schools a plan 
which has stood the test of time); and 
Mrs. Sara Louisa Oberholtzer, who for 
many years was active in extending 
the system developed by Mr. Thiry. 
As a result of these activities, legis- 
lation authorizing or regulating the 
operation of school savings banking 
systems has been enacted in Massachu- 
setts, California, New York, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Illinois, Nevada, Kentucky and 
Oregon, while in states which have not 
passed laws on the subject the move- 
ment is nevertheless also flourishing. 
“School savings systems are now in 
operation in 46 of the 48 states of the 
United States,” Mr. Albig says, “and 
annual deposits in each of seven states 
are in excess of one million dollars. In 
one state the annual deposits are above 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


“The Best All-round Song Book” 





| 














20 OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 20 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY &UC 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, 
jand attractively bound in covers made from 
| “rope stock” which is very tough and durable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on or- 
ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
/at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


| Partial List of the Songs Included 





| Abide With Me Largo 
Alouette Last Rose of Summer 
America Laugh Provoker, 


America the Beautiful 
Annie Laurie 
Anvil Chorus 


Lead, Kindly Light 
Lightly Row 
Little Bo-Peep 
Auld Lang Syne Little Man, A 
Baa! Laa! Black Sheep Loch Lomond 
Battle Hymn of the Re- Long Trail, The 
public Loreley, The 
Blue Bells of Scotland Love's Old Sweet Song 
Broom, The (Round) Luther’s Cradle Hymn 
Bull Dog, The MacDonald's Farm 
Carry Me Back to Old March of Men of Harlech 
Virginn Marseillaise Hymn 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Merrily, Merrily (Round) 
Cradle Song—Brahms Michigan, My Michigan 
Darling Nelly Gray Mummy Song, The 
Deck the Hall My Bonnie ee 
Dixie [Thine Fyes My Faith Looks Up to 
Drink to Me Only With My Ojid Kentucky Home 
Farmer, The Nearer, My God, to Thee 
Farmyard, The O Little Town of Beth 
First Noel, The lehem 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton O Me! O My! (A Toast) 
Gaily the Troubadour Old Black Joe 
Go Down, Moses Old Folks at Home 
God Be With You Till Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Ve Meet Again Onward, Christian . 
God Bless Our Native diers 
Land Perfect Day 
Good Night (Round) Reuben and Rachel 
Good Night, Ladies Robin Adair 
Graduation Song Robin Redbrea 
Gymnastic Relief, A 





st 
Rocked _in the Cradle of 


Hail to the Chief the Deep 
Hark! The Herald Angels Scotland’s Burning 
i [Tara's Halle (Round) 


Sing 
Harp That Once Thro’ Silent Night 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
Home, Sweet Home Solomon Levi 
How Can I Leave Thee Spanish Cavalier,The [The 
How D'Ye Do Star Spangled Bannet, 
Illinois Sweet and Low ot 
Indian Lullaby Swing Low, Sweet Char 
In the Gloaming There’s Music in the Ait 
It Came Upon the Mid- Three Fishermen, The 
night Clear Vacant Chair, The 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul We Three Kings o 


Smiles 





Jingle Bells Orient Are 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas When the Swallows 
Joy to the World Homeward 


y 
You and I Were 


Kath = M he - M e 
athleen avourneen oung, agg) 
Keep the Fires While Shapheres Watched 
| peraane Their, Flocks __ ‘s 
Keller's American Hymn Work, for the Night 
Killarney Coming 


—and 102 other songs just as good. 


Send today for as many copies of the 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs as you 
need for your school. You will find it 
biggest value ever offered in a song 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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$3,000,000, in another above $4,000,000. 
The aggregate net annual savings in 
the United States are above $9,500,000. 

“Despite this situation and the fact 
that a number of well-arranged out- 
jines for thrift teaching have been 
published, there yet are lacking sev- 
eral factors necessary to make schoo! 
savings banking reach its highest use- 
fulness—that of being the agency 
through which knowledge of personal 
income Management and of the mean- 
ing and use of money will be taught 
generally in the public schools of the 
country. 

“The most desirable of these factors 
is that of placing, either through leg- 
jslation or through agreement by the 
educational associations of the various 
states, the subject in the course of 
study. School savings banking is more 
than simply the depositing by pupils of 
money. It has back of it the idea of 
the social value of self-control, of the 
developing of knowledge of the mean- 
ing and use of money, and of income 
management.” 

a 


Children’s Book Week 


HELPFUL MATERIAL FOR TENTH AN- 
NUAL BoOK WEEK—NOVEMBER 11-17 


Posters and Cards in Color 
(One poster supplied to a school.) 

“After all, there is nothing like a Good 
Book” poster, designed by Jon Bru- 
baker, free. Card miniatures, $1.00 
per 100, $9.00 per 1000. 

“Books — History, Romance, Travel,” 
poster designed by N. C. Wyeth, 
free. Card miniatures, $1.00 per 100, 
$9.00 per 1000. 

Motion picture slide, either design, with 
imprint, $.50. 

Newspaper mat, either design, single 
column, $.20, double column, $.30. 


Pamphlets (free) 
“Grade School Projects for Book Week.” 
“High School Projects for Book Week.” 
“Important Booklists,” a list of lists 
compiled by national organizations 
and experts on boys’ and girls’ read- 


ing. 

“Books about Boys’ and Girls’ Read- 
ing,” a list. 

Announcement of Book Week Contest, 
sponsored by General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and National Associ- 
ation of Book Publishers. 

“Selected Book Films,” a list prepared 
by the National Board of Review. 
“Recent Magazine Articles on Chil- 

dren’s Reading,” a list. 

“Suggestions for Club Programs on 
Books,” including dates of national 
events and ideas for year-round pro- 
motion of reading. 


Booklets 


“My Book Record” booklets, for the 
child’s own record of books. Attrac- 
tive 16-page booklet, with bright or- 
ange cover. Price $1.50 per 100. 


For this material address: National 


Association of Book Publishers, 25 

West 38rd Street New York City. 
—— 

The United States Civil Service 


Commission announces the following 
open competitive examinations for the 
hilippine Civil Service: Specialist in 
agricultural and rural education; spe- 
dalist in reconstruction of school cur- 
Tieula; specialist in elementary educa- 
ion; specialist in teacher training. 
Applications for these positions will be 
rated as received until further notice. 
The examinations are to fill vacancies 
inthe Philippine Islands. The entrance 
salaries range from 6,000 to 8,000 pesos 
4 year, The normal value of the Phil- 
'ppine peso equals 50 cents in United 
tates currency. Men only will be ad- 
mitted to the examination for special- 
ist in agricultural and rural education. 
mpetitors will not be required to re- 
Port for examination at any place, but 
Will be rated on their physical ability, 
tducation, training, and experience. 
ull information may be obtained from 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., or from 
secretary of the United States Civil 
Tvice Board of Examiners at the 
Post office or customhouse in any city. 
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o THE CABLE COMPANY, 1216 Cable Building, Chicago, Ill. 
7 Gentlemen: I am interested in the following as checked: 
Please send me without obligation on my part: 


(_] FREE sample copy “101 Best Songs.” 
(J FREE sample copy “Everyday Song Book.” 
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101 Best Songs y 


(revised edition)3 

No song collection published 
equals this in popularity and low 
price. For easy reference, songs 
are classificd as follows: National 
and Patriotic, College and Hum- 
orous, Sacred, Songs for 
Children, Songs of Sentiment, 
Miscellaneous. 

Also contains a selection of 
school marches. At the bottom 
of pages throughout the book are 
almost 100 famous quotations 
from the great minds of the ages 
—from Socrates to Ruskin. The 
most value for the least money. + 


Prices—$7.00 per hundred F. O. B. Chica 
Single copies, 10 cents eac 


The CABLE 





of America’s Most 
Popular Song Books 


ing the cause of good music in the 
schools throughout the nation and all 


lion copies sold have increased the 
appreciation of good music and have 
performed a notable service in making available simple 
authentic arrangements of the world’s greatest songs at prices 
so low that no one need be without an adequate supply. 


ABLE SONG BOOKS are advanc- 


he world. The more than 8 mil- 
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The Everyday 
Song Book 


(revised edition—graded) 

Contains 221 choice, 
time-tried tunes for the 
lower grades. Expertly 
edited for teaching prim- 
ary music with 14 pages of 
teaching aids, graded 
material, singing games 
and Special Day programs. 
Incomparable for use in 
school, home, church, 
playground, etc. Not only 
a song k but an indis- 
pensible manual of pro- 
ject material in song. 


0; $1.00 a dozen prepaid. 
» prepaid. 


COMPANY 


D2 O20 020-990-907 07020 


o> 








Copies 
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More than 8 Million 
these Two 
Books have been sold. 


They will brighten your 
school room with joy 
ous song. . ° 
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CABLE MIDGET 


-- School Piano.. 
A k for 


literature 
describ- 
ing new 
models 
and spec- 
ial offers 
to schools 
andteach- 4 
ers. ' 
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Makers of the Famous Line of 


Cable-made Pianos and Inner-Player Pianos 
1216 Cable Building .. Chicago 











Drill Books in 
Arithmetic 
For Fifth, Sixth, Seventh 
and Eighth Grades 


By Floe E. Correll Francis, Formerly Mathe- 
matics Critic, lowa State Teachers’ College. 


These four books, of which there is one for 
each of the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades, are designed to supplement the arith- 
metic textbooks and consist of drills on the 
work commonly covered in these grades. 
They are usable with any text. No one 
arithmetic book provides as much drill mate- 
rial as can be used to advantage in grade 
work, and few teachers find time to formu- 
late drills of their own. ‘These Drill Books 
amply provide for this need. 

The drills are well chosen, of great variety, 
and are classified under the subject headings 
and sub-divisions common to arithmetic text- 
books, thus rendering them easy of selection 
for any particular purpose. Answers to all 
problems are given in the back of each book. 

80 to 96 pages in each book, bound in 
either paper or flexible cloth, 

Price, each book: paper covers, 20 cents 
per copy, $1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per hun- 
dred; flexible cloth covers, 28 cents per copy, 
$2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 





SEAT WORK 


DRAWINGS AND JINGLES 
- 



































For Children of the Primary Grades 


Seat Work Drawings and Jingles 


By JOHN T. LEMOS, Drawing Instructor, Stanford University 


wealth of interesting and instructive seat work for children in the lower grades. 
64 pages, size 94% x8% inches, heavy paper covers. 
Price 45 cents, postpaid. Fifteen or more, 35 cents per copy, not prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 


This book for primary pupils contains 
over two hundred whimsical drawings, 
each illustrating a merry little jingle 
and dealing with the everyday life of 
the child—his companions, his pets, and 
his play. Each subject is shown in 
three stages as on the cover of the book 
illustrated here, First, simple type 
forms—such as squares, circles, tri- 
angles, etc.—are made as guide lines; 
then details are added that suggest the 
subject; and last the finishing touches 
that complete the drawing are made. 

The child’s interest in the drawings 
makes him want to know more about the 
things portrayed, and to satisfy his.cu- 
riosity he reads the jingles which are 
printed in large, clear type underneath 
the drawings. In this way the child is 
led to read with enjoyment and a pur- 
pose. Altogether this book presents a 
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TRAVELS: IN: MANY- LANDS 


MEXICO 


AND 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
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Jtis WORDS and DEEDS 
CORSON 


Untold 


HARRY A: FRANCK 





History Stories 
, Baile 


om 
The Latest Owen Books 


for Supplementary Reading 
































Lincoln—His Words and Deeds. Corson. 256 pages. Cloth......... $1.50 
Travels in Many Lands. Harry A. Franck. New Geozraphical Readers. 
SG GUUS: "TUIITIITI  sccasesicseneiabbllen neeegheennsoinietnmnanivabansuellin 96 
Japan. 256 pages. Cloth............ jaiciidiiiiiiniiaaidane See ictiadliea) 
Mexico and Central America. 288 pages. Cloth........ mn ae 
When They Were Boys. Everett and Reed. 192 pages. Cloth..... 80 
Boyhood Sturies of famous American men. 
When They Were Girls. Moore. 192 pages. Cloth............ .80 
Girlhood Stories of famous American women. 
Untold History Stories. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 192 pages. Cloth. .80 
The Story of America Series. New Historical Readers. 
I. The Age of Discovery. Coffman. 128 pages. Cloth.. 72 
II. New World Settlement. Coffman. 128 pages. Cloth 72 
III. Growth of the Colonies. Coffman. 144 pages. Cloth......... .72 
IV. Colonial Life in America. Tillinghast-Colman. 128 p. Cl. .72 
Seven Little Sisters. Jane Andrews. 128 pages. Cloth....... << ae 
Sentinels of the Sea. Francis C. Owen. 128 pages. Cloth............... 72 
Story of United States Lighthouse Service, Coast Guard, ete. 
A Wonder Book. Hawthorne. 160 pages. Cloth...........20.00000000........ 72 


Above Prices are for Single Copies Postpaid. In quantities of 10 or more 
copies of a title, 25 Per Cent Discount from above prices, not postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 

























Interested Class Rooms~£ager Listeners 
This New Economical Method Helps Teacherand Pupil 
_ Sal Set onthe tench “ol tat, 


more quickly—simplifies your teaching problems, Here 
is exactingly edited, skillfully arranged, carefully con- 
structed illustration for countless lesson presentations. En- 
| dorsed by leading educators—used in thousands of modern \®\Yy 
| schools, on 


New...and in step with modern teaching practice, 
Old... proved the country over. The S. V. E. Pic- 


The S.V.E. Picturol Set, a light weight, scientifically designed, 
simplified projector with screen and pictured films of your own 
selectibn in a wide, professionally selected range of subjects. 
Picturol service brings you still pictures that can be projected 

serially from strips of standard—non-inflammable film—instead of 
heavy fragile glass lantern slides. Easier operation, a wider variety 

of subjects, infallible continuity—and a library of subjects easily 
assembled and maintained, With each film subject comes an elab- 
orate syllabus—a lesson plan... prepared by authorities to make it 
easy for you to explain each picture in detail. 

Get all the facts. Know the number of ways in 
} which this economical Picturol Set can make 
| your teaching easier and more successful, 


Send the Coupon Today 








Dept. Wl, 327 5. LaSalle St., Chicago, mM, 


Gentlemen: Please send me {pm _coteite of 
re} ’ i 





+ 
Soc | per special offer on standard S Picturol 
IETY FO 4 Projector with Picturol library, ‘‘Ilustrated 
Lin ad Reading Series"’ 14 Pieturols, 716 
VISUAL EDUCATION. | « ) Cheek here for catalog of school film 
‘4 motion picture subjects. 
Inc. 

Manufacturers, Producers, and Distributors BARRO onnevnnseoeecnncnsereennvvvoeennncssonnnccsccs 

| of Visual Aids. Address . 


| 327 S. LaSalle St., Dept. N.L, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next | 


issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 


for personal reply without enclosed remittance | 


are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
the front of this issue. 








What years has Pittsburgh won the National 
League Baseball Pennant ?—West Virginia. 


Pittsburgh won in 1901, 1902, 1903, | 


| 1909, 1925, and 1927, 














_ How long does it take money to double at 6% 
interest, compounded annually ?—Connecticut. 
Money at 6% interest compounded 
annually will double in a little less 
than twelve years, or, to be exact, in 
11.896 years. 
What is the value of the Pulitzer Scholar- 


ships and also of the Rhodes Scholarships 7— 
North Dakota, 


The holders of Pulitzer Scholarships 
receive an annual sum of $250. Hold- 
ers of Rhodes Scholarships receive 400 
pounds English money annually. 

When did the development of the oil industry 
begin in the United States 7—Iowa. 

The first oil well in the United States 
was drilled in 1859. This is known as 
the Drake Well. Since that date more 
than twelve billion dollars has been 
spent in developing American oil fields. 

When was the city of Paris first mentioned 
in history?—New York. 

The first mention of the city of 
Paris was in connection with Caesar’s 
conquest of Gaul. Mention is made of 
the tribe of the Parisii found inhabit- 
ing the banks of the Seine and the 
island now known as Ile de la Cité. 

Who was called “The king-maker” ?—New 
York. 

This title was applied to Richard 
Neville, Earl of Warwick, who lived 
from 1420 to 1471. He was given that 
title because as long as he supported 
Henry VI, Henry was king, but when 
he supported Edward IV, Henry was 
deposed and Edward became king. 

What is the weight of the cantar, a standard 
of weight used in some countries ?—Kansas. 

The cantar of Egypt weighs 99.05 
Ibs. avoirdupois. Morocco, Syria, and 
Turkey each has a standard weight 
known as the cantar, varying in the 
different countries. In Morocco it 
weighs 112 lbs., in Turkey 124.45 Jbs., 
and in Syria 575 lbs. 

When ‘was the 
formed ?—Delaware. 

This was completed May 31, 1910, 
the Union being formed by the uniting 
of Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Trans- 
vaal, and Orange Free State with self- 
governing privileges. This Union is 
sometimes referred to as “The flower 
of British democratic development.” 

When was Arbor Day first observed ?—Mis- 
sour... 

This was first officially observed on 
April 22, 1872, Nebraska being the first 
state to take action. The fifty-first an- 
niversary of Arbor Day was celebrated 


Union 


nationally April 22, 1923, during For- | 
est Protection Week, by proclamation | 


of the President of the United States. 

What is the significance of the phrase “From 
Dan to Beersheba” ?7—Indiana. 

The expression comes from the Bible. 
Dan being the most northern and Beer- 
sheba being the most southern city of 
the Holy Land, the phrase signified 
originally the full extent of the king- 
dom. The application has since been 
made more general, to indicate sym- 
bolically the greatest possible dis- 
tance. 

How long has the Tammany faction been 
prominent in American politics 7—Pennsylvania. 

Tammany was an old Delaware In- 
dian chief, and before the Revolution- 
ary War certain anti-British leagues 
adopted his name to indicate American 
opposition to the loyalist organizations, 
pro-American versus pro-British. After 
the Revolution these leagues developed 
into anti-aristocratic clubs, but all soon 
died out with the exception of Tam- 
many Society No.1 of New York. This 
continued and was utilized by Aaron 
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Portfolio illustrated in beautiful colors showing Personal Embosred 
stationery, Monogram Bridge cards and Personal Xmas cari\s maile 


free. FIFTH AVE. STATIONERS, Dept.N, 500-Filth Ave. N.Y. 








Teach Dress Designing 
and Costume Sketching 


Here is an opportunity for you to 
add $25.00 to $80.00 a weck to your 
income, teaching this profession to 
others, We can qualify you in your 
spare time, Let us tell you more 
about it. Write for Booklet 0, 


THE MASTER SYSTEM COLLEGE 
OF DRESS DESIGNING AND FASHION ART 
190 North State Street, Chicago, Illinois 














The Helptograph 


The Device that Insures Cor- 
rect Practice. Guaranteed to 
double the progress of any «_ 
class while learning to write. 
You be the judge. Supply all 
of your pupils and use them five days free. Then 
either pay for them at 30c each or return them 
without obligation. Used and approved by many 
good school systems, Address: J. L. TURNER, 


—= 
may 


808 Seventh St., Bismarck, No. Dak. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO,, 6405+, Paul St. Rochester, NY. 


Srrap Bonk: 


Cherished Memories of the Class Room 
and oldscenes. Who does not delight in living in the happy 
qupgrroncee ofthe past?) This we nape auap, k preserves 
‘or future years Life's dearest associations. et yours one 
38 people or housewives can use five or 
se beautiful books for clippings of important events, pic- 
tures, poetry, recipes, sketches.cartoons,editorials, etc. size 10 
13 in., strongly Cound in imitation sgatyer copes pas om on 
1 A our initials 6 e 
rice only 65c each postpaid. (orion void 2s crserira 
. 1. Hollywood Co., 727 South Dearborn, Chicago 











of South Africa | 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


Youcan make 100 copies of your own 
hand or typewritten letters, notices, 
sons, etc., in ten minutes, quickly 
and easily. Printing surface 6x’, 
1.25;6 14210, $2 25; 10x12 1-2,$4.00. 
fulldirections, ink and Sponge com- 
plete. Refilling Composition, $1.00 
pet pound Satisfaction Guaranteed 
ene Kit MAIL CHARGES PREPAID 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 
113 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 


SUNSHINE SONGS 3% Se, Wa 


For School, Home, and Community. “Best all-round song 
book we know of,’”’—N. Y. Prin. “‘A most excellent col- 
lection,”—N. J. Music Teacher. Nothing better for 
Opening or General Exercises, Send for a sample and 
look it over before the opening of school. Sample t 
teachers 30cts. Regular price 40 cts. Big reduction 
quantities. Charles D. Hill, Palmyra, N. Y. 














A 
LADIES: 6. jos wrist watch for sell- 
ing only 2410c packages Keystone Gold Eye Needles as offer in our 
Free catalog. Send name and address on)y--no money; we -_ 
youl KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO., Dept. 3A10, Greenville, 















Kodak Films Developed 


6 or 8Ex., 10c, 10 or 12Ex., 15e. Prints 3c each, 334x564 
and smaller. Fine Glossy Finish—Application Pictures, 
25, $1.25; 60, $2.00. 


H. W. Saunders, Box 3080, Boulder, Colo. 
BRIDES-TO-BE!? |": 


the highest quality Wedding Announcements.Choose 
them — satlafestority in your home! Write for FREE 
BOOK on Wedding E 
dress Anne Kieran. 

18 LANGENBERG BLDG. 








ette and valuable samples. Ad- 
ie CATHEDRAL OF ENGRAVING, Ine: 
6T. LOUIS, MI 
— 















We supply 
Want Homework? WS.hi2%0- 
formation to obtain all kinds. Details for stamp. 
ELLER CO., Dept. 40, 296 Broadway, New York. 


ee 
Wood 


. Reeds, Raffia, Wooden Bass 
wd » Webbing, 
Basketry Materials Sinn Ash Splgts, ast Hag 
Kong Grass, Butterflies, Transfers, Books an Everything Cais 
for sket Making. 
Stoughton Drake, inc., 32 Everett St. 














dd tions. 
Send_l6c for Ca ee con 34, Boston, Mass 
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The Scientific Secret of 
Caruso’s 
Amazing Vocal Power 


f A post mortem of Caruso’s 
f # throat showed superb de- 
velopment of his Hyo- 
Glossus muscle — again 
—— the soundness of 
ugene Feuchtinger’s 
theories of voice 
tion. . 







produc- 







Hyo - Glossus f 
in voice production 





Diagram of the throat showing the superb 
development of the Hyo-Glossus Muscle in 
Caruso’s throat. Yi 


‘our vocal organ can also 
achieve exceptional power 
proper direction. 


HETHER YOUR VOICE IS 

strong or weak, pleasant or 

unpleasant, melodious or 
harsh, you can have a beautiful 
singing or speaking voice if your 
Hyo-Glossus Muscle is developed 
by correct training. 


The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in 
the music centers of Europe—discovered 
the secret of isolating the Hyo-Glossus 
muscle. He devoted years of his life to 
scientific research and finally perfected a 
system of voice training that will develop 
your Hyo-Glossus muscle by simple, silent 
exercises right in your own home. 


Opera Stars His Students 


Since the Professor brought his discove 

to America, orators, choir singers, clu 

women, preachers and teachers — over 

10,000 happy pupils have received his won- 

derful training. 

There is nothing complicated about the 
fessor’s methods. They are ideally 

adapted for correspondence instruction. 

The exercises are silent. You can practice 

them in the privacy of your own home, 
results are positive. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees 
that Prof. Feuchtinger’s method will im- 
prove your voice 100%. You are to be your 
own judge—take this training—if your 
Voice is not improved 100% in your own 
Opinion, we will refund your money. - 


Send for Free Book 


Send us the coupon below and we’ll send 
ou FREE this valuable work on the Per- 
ect Voice. Prof. Feuchtinger is glad to 
give you this book. You assume no obliga- 

tion but will do yourself a great and last- 


Discovered y, 





ing good by studying it. It may be the first 
step in your career. Do not delay. 


. . 
~~ Perfect Voice Institute 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 38-27, Chicago 
Please send me FREE Professor Feuchtinger’s book, 
Physica! Voice Culture’’. I have put X opposite the 
tubject that interests me most. I assume no obliga- 
tion whatever, 


O Singing () Speaking () Stammering [] Weak Voice 
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Burr in his conflict with Hamilton and 
was a prominent force in the election 
of Jefferson in 1800. From this be- 
ginning the Tammany organization of 
to-day has grown. 

When and for what reason did the term 


“muckraker” come to be applied to American 
politics ?—Colorado, 


This term was emphasized by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in a speech in 1906, and 
was applied to individuals or publica- 
tions that made a practice of digging 
up and exposing vice and corruption, 
not as a public service but as a means 
of promoting private ends—such as in- 
crease of a magazine’s circulation. 

What is “The Mazarin Bible” ?—Massachu- 
setts. 

“The Mazarin Bible” is an edition of 
the Bible printed by Gutenberg at 
Mainz, Germany, between 1450 and 
1455. It is so called because the first 
known copy was discovered in the Ma- 
zarin library in Paris. No copies were 
known to be in existence before this 
one was found in 1760. Gutenberg’s 
production was the first book ever 
printed from movable type. 

1. What was the United States debt when this 
country entered the World War? 2. What is the 


total debt of the various states for good roads? 
—Nebraska. 


1. The net public debt of the United 
States the year this country entered 
the World War was $1,908,000,000. 2. 
The total debt of the states for im- 
proved highways is approximately one 
billion dollars. About half of the total 
debt of all the states combined is on 
account of bond issues for good roads. 

How many foreign-born persons are there in 
the United States of voting age ?7—lIllinois. 

The exact number for the entire 
United States is not available since the 
last federal census. When that census 
was taken there were twelve and a half 
million foreign-born persons of voting 
age in the United States, more than 
one and a half million of these coming 
from Germany. Ireland, Italy, Poland, 
and Russia each contributed more than 
a million. More than a million were 
born in Canada. 

1. Are the Buddhists or the Mohammedans 


most numerous in India? 2. To what extent 
are the people of India illiterate? 


1. The Mohammedans are more nu- 
merous in India than the Buddhists, 
there being about seventy million Mo- 
hammedans and about twelve million 
Buddhists. These figures, however, are 
based on estimates, it being impossible 
to take an exact religious census of 
India. The estimates may nevertheless 
be regarded as reasonably accurate. 2. 
More than ninety per cent of the peo- 
ple of India are illiterate. The per- 
centage is very gradually decreasing. 


_——— 


“The Forest—and Health” 


“The Forest—and Health” is the 
title of a new motion picture just re- 
leased by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This picture, a 
contribution from the Forest Service, 
shows how essential the forest is to 
man from the recreational standpoint, 
demonstrating how, from time immemo- 
|rial, man has turned to the forest for 
|comfort when weary in body or mind. 
The film, made largely in the moun- 
tains of New England and in the 
Southern Appalachians, includes many 
beautiful scenic shots, and scenes illus- 
trative of the activities of Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Y. M. C. A. camps, 
and campers and hikers in general. 
“The Forest—and Health” is designed 
to serve as a companion picture to 
“The Forest—and Water,” released 
last season. 

Copies of United States Department 
of Agriculture films are available for 
loan without charge other than the 
cost of transportation, which must be 
assumed by the borrowers. Apply for 
bookings to the Office of Motion Pic- 





ture, Washington, D. C. 
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it is best to be. To be pure and strong, 
to be honest and earnest, to be kindly 
|and thoughtful, and in all to be true, 
|to be manly and womanly. He can do 
more for others who has done most 
| with himself.—S. D. Gordon. 
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tures, U. S. Department of Agricul-| 


It is good to know; it is better to do; | 
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Dr Freemans Resntshablie 


ewSystem tarts 


For 15 years or more, California Schools have been using Zaner Books 
in teaching Penmanship, and securing the best possible results. 





Now, the new System discovered and developed by Dr. Frank N. Free- 
man, Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago, has been 
endorsed by state adoption. 


Rapid, Legible Writing with Less 
Effort by Teacher and Pupil 


Dr. Freeman’s New System is based on newly-discovered facts concern- 
ing the mental and physical development of children. 


By this Method no attempt is made to present ideals or accomplish ends 
in the lower grades that are achieved in the eighth grade or high school, 
but the objects to be attained are carefully and scientifically approximated 
to the mental and physical capacities of the pupils from year to year, 


Also, this system correlates Handwriting with other studies, such as 
language, spelling, arithmetic, hygiene, etc. 


Given to Teachers 
Two Sample Books 


Dr. Freeman’s System involves the use of six Teachers’ Manuals—one 
for each grade—and six Compendiums for pupils—each adapted to the 
child’s development at that particular stage. The Teachers’ Manuals con- 
tain complete instructions, enabling any Teacher to secure the desired re- 
sults. 


The price of these Teachers’ Manuals is 25c each, but for a limited 
time we shall send to any Teacher interested one Teachers’ Manual and 
one Compendium for use of pupil—both for 6c only, to pay postage. Be 
sure to state which grade is desired. Fill out and mail the coupon at once. 





Dept. N THE ZANER-BLOSER CO. COLUMBUS, OH10 
Handwriting Publishers Since 1895 


THE ZANER-BLOSER Co., Dept. N, Columbus, Ohio 


Gentlemen:—I enclose 6c postage for which please send me full information 
regarding Dr. Freeman’s New System of “Correlated Handwriting”; also one 


| Compendium and one Teachers’ Manual to correspond. 


ELT ORT vena cdisicsiinsicassuiatiiiapbiatias 
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[NOTE: Subjects No. 59, 60, and 61 recently added to this series (see list below) are not shown in the above illustration.] 


Cover Pictures from Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


Now Obtainable in Two Sizes 


Same Size as on Covers anain Miniature Size 
BOTH SIZES IN FULL COLOR 


HE full color reproductions of famous paintings 

for picture study which are appearing monthly 

on the covers of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans may now be had in the Instructor Picture 
Study Series in two sizes as follows: 

(1) Large Pictures, the same in size and coloring 
as they appear on the covers of the magazine, 
mounted as described below; 

(2) Miniature Pictures, size 3%x4% inches, in 
the same colors as the large pictures. 

The same study material which appears in the 
magazine is furnished with both the large pictures 
and miniatures as explained below. 


Large Full Color Pictures 
For the Teacher 


Each picture (the same in size and coloring as on 
the cover of the magazine) is mounted on a heavy 
white mat, size 9% x 12% inches, and is enclosed in 
a folder of heavy art paper, size 10x13 inches. On 
the inner pages of the folder is printed the study 
material which appears in the magazine, consisting 
of the story of the picture, story of the artist, ques- 
tions to ask the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


PREPAID PRICES OF LARGE PICTURES 


35 cents each 
30 cents each 
-- 25 cents each 
20 cents each 


Less than 4 of any one or assorted subjects 

«= = = ee f oe 
15 or more 
50 or more “ 


-“ “ “ “ 


Full Color Miniatures 
For the Pupils 


These miniatures, size 3% x4% inches, reproduce 
with the same fidelity as the large pictures all the 
colors of the original paintings. Folders containing 
the study material which appears in the magazine 
may be obtained with the miniatures as explained 


below. 
PREPAID PRICES OF MINIATURES 


2c Each for 60 or More Assorted as Desired 
Study Folders for Each Subject 2 Cents Each 


QUANTITY PRICES 


To schools desiring to order the miniatures in 
quantities sufficient to provide for the needs of a 
large number of pupils, they will be supplied in 
packages of one dozen of a subject, with a study 
folder included with each package, at the following 
prices: 

Less than 5 dozen (5 packages) *........-..-..:00esseeees 25 cents per dozen 
5 or more dozen (5 or more packages)"......... 20 cents per dozen 


25 or more dozen (25 or more packages)*... 15 cents per dozen 
100 or more dozen (100 or more packages)’...... 12 cents per dozen 


*Orders may be made up of one or assorted subjects, but the 
packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken 
except when a fractional dozen of a subject is desired in 
addition to one or more full dozens in order to exactly 
provide for the number of pupils in each class or grade. 


° M4 When ordering, give the number and title of each picture, state whether you 
[Instructions for Ordering wish the large size or the miniatures and give quantity desired of each I] 


List of Subjects 


1 Age of Innocence--Reynolds 22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 
2 The Torn Hat—Sully 23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 
3 Deer im the Forest, Twilight- 24 Washington Crossing the Del 


Bonheur 
Dignity and Impudence—Land 


aware—Leutze 
25 Detail of 

Raphael 
26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 
The Horse Fair—Bonheur 


a 


Sistine Madonna— 


seer 
5 The Balloon—Dupre 
G By the River—Lerolle 
7 The Song of the Lark—Breton 
aU 


U. & Prieste Constitution 28 Road Through the Trees— 
= ate Constitution Corot 
9 See be a 20 The Storeroom—de Hooch 
. tien ndian Hoasting Com— 30 Madonna of the Magnificat- 
gg Botticelli 
{ he MOKO - "s Well’’— . 
10 The ut All's Well 31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 
11 The Windmill—van Ruysdael 32 George Washington—Stuart 
12 The Return of the Mayflower 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 
Boughton . 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 
3 Sir Galabad—Watts 35 The Painter's Sons—Rubens 
4 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 36 The Grand Canal, Venice— 


Turner 
37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 
38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 


> Spring—Mauve 
6 The Helping Hand—Renouf 


7 The Knitting Lesson—Millet 39 Autumn—Mauve 
S & d« 2 the C - aa 4 eee 
Me "* of the Chair 40 The Gleaners—Millet 

19 The Cook—Chard 41 Fog Warning—Homer 

4 } al aTain 42 Holy Night—Correggio 

20 The Boyhood of Raleigh 43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 
Miilais 44 The Artist's Mother—Whistler 

21 The Sackville Children—Hopp 45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 
ner 46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 22s Sout ice: 


Now Available in Both Sizes— 
Large Pictures and Miniatures 


47 Madame LeBrun and Daugh- 


48 Joan of Are 
4% Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 
50 The Blue Boy 

51 Portrait of the 


57 Children of 


dye 
58 The Valley Farm—Constable 
59 Columbus—del DPiombo 


ter—Vigee-LeBrun 
Bastien-Lepage 


Gainsborough 
Artist—Rem- 


brandt Place cross 
52 The Angelus—Millet (X) in one of 
53 ay of the Shell—Murillo the squares at 
54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot right to in 
65 ‘The Jester—Hals nis i. a 

Avenue a ALiddeiharnis preterence. 


Hobbema 2 
Charles I—Van 








.. 


’ Special Offer. 


ORDER THIS 


¥ COMBINATION "\ 


10 Large Full Color Pictures of your 
own selection, with complete study 
material, all put up in an attractive 
portfolio . . . . . . . « $3.00 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. $2.00 


BOTH $ 4.00 


ONLY 
Pay November 15th 


EN large beautifully colored pictures of 

your own selection, each mounted on a 

heavy white mat and enclosed in a folder 
with complete study material as described at 
left, are offered in combination with Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans for one year at only 
$4.00 for both the pictures and the magazine 
—a saving to you of $1.00—and you need not 
pay until November 15th. 

A handsome portfolio in which to preserve 
the set of ten pictures will also be included 
at no extra charge. 

Simply select the ten pictures which you 
desire from the 61 listed on this page, indi- 
cate your choice in the order blank below, 
fill in your name and address and mail to us 
NOW. The portfolio of pictures will be sent 
to you promptly and your subscription will 
begin with either the September or October 
number as you prefer. But you need not 
pay until November 15th. 


wall 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me the Ten Large Full Color Pictures which I have selected, complete in 
portfolio as described, and enter or extend my subscription to Nermal Instructer-Primary 
for one year beginning with the issue here checked: [] Sept.; [J Oct. 


[] I am enclosing $4.00 herewith in payment of the above. 


C) I agree to pay $4.00 not later than November 15, 1928. 
. 











60 Icebound—Metcalf ——— 
61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca— 
maghas The ten numbers around each of which I have marked a ring are the numbers of the 
pictures which I have selected. 
Mark a ring around —— 123 4 8 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 #16 17 - 
the number of 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 
. 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 «50 51 52 53 © 
each of the 10 pictures 55 56 57 58 59 60 61 
which you choose — 





Post Office... 


Street or R.F.D. 


ee 


r-——SPECIAL OFFER ORDER BLANK—~—~ 
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Plax 


(] I DESIKE THE PORTFOLIO OF PICTURES ONLY and am enclosing ™ 
mittance of $3.00 herewith. 
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When WRITING | 


beckons to you, 
what do you answer? 


“Q1OME day I'll start”... “I'd like to, 
but I’m busy”... “I’ll get there, all 
right, once I make up my mind”... 

And so they go, those time-devouring 
good intentions. A day, a month, a year 

s by. Again something happens to 
rouse the urge within you. And again: 
“Some day” ... “Yes, but”... or some 
equally weak evasion, and no progress! 

So it is that many go through life, 
thinking they could be writers. So it is 
that many who really have the ability 
never learn how to make it count. 

To-day thousands of practical people are meet- 
ing the challenge that writing oifers by taking 
jnstruction from the Newspaper Institute of 
America. They are finding out things about 
writing and about themselves that they would 
never otherwise learn . . . what sort of style 
they have, what its possibilities are, what spe- 
dalised training they need, how to write and 





how to sell their output. 
Theirs is the modern attitude, the attitude of 


on the common-sense principle that the way to 
understand anything is to make a working con- 
tact with it. The Newspaper Institute course is 
a working course created and directed by a 
group of New York newspapermen of long and 
recognized experience. Instruction is based on 
journalism—metropolitan journalism — because 
the recent history of American literature demon- 
strates that an overwhelming majority of the 
day's yreatest writers are products of news- 
paper training. 

As to the practicability of the N. I. A. course, 
we have the testimony of Mr. Irving R. Bacon, 

teacher of journalism, St. 

Bonaventure's College, St. 
Bonaventure, New York: 


“ . . . 
Your course is of inestima- 
ble help to me in my work in 
our journalism class here. 
Thirty years’ experience as 
a reporter in the metropoli- 
tan district had necessarily 
taught me a great deal about 
newspaper work, but for all 
that, I find your course a 
veritable revelation,” 


Mrs. Edith J. Tilton, R. F. D. 2, Box 34, Ash- 
ton, Ill, represents the considerable group of 
N. lL. A. students who 
have turned their train- 
ing into cash, 

“Since sending my pre- 
vious assignment (the 
fifth in my course),”” she 
says, “I received an ac- 
ceptance of an article 
which I submitted to 





Hoard’s Dairyman. 
far this month I have had 
checks for $50.65, which 
includes $12.75 for my 
writing as correspondent 
for the weekly paper.” 








Fact-writing the best basis for 


fiction-writing 
Perhaps the greatest virtue of the Newspaper 
Institute course is that it starts and keeps you 


writing; you begin to get experience with the 
very first lesson. You write, on assignment, 
just as you would for a great metropolitan 
daily. You send what you write to the N. I. A. 
editors, who analyze, correct, criticize, and sug- 
gest. And you respect what they say, because 
their capacity to teach you is made progres- 
sively evident throughout your contact with 
them. Collectively, these N. I. A. mentors have 
had More than 200 years’ experience in metro- 
politan newspaper work. 

, Whether or not you are exceptionally gifted, 
it is in this sort of training that you can most 
quickly find yourself. Practice, effort, criticism 
rouse you as no expounding of theory could. 
And the whole cost of this intimate, challeng- 
ing home study course doesn't amount to more 
than about one month’s living expenses at col- 
lege or school. 

We expect, upon your part, a practical atti- 
tude toward writing, one which, at the outset, 
sims not so much at fame and royalties as at 
the $25, $50, $100, etc., to be earned by articles, 
Short stories, and a great variety of other mate- 
tial such as you see published every day. 

Test us and test yourself, with our Writing 
Aptitude Test. Mail us the coupon and, without 
saligation, learn how our training will fit your 


Newspaper Institute of America, 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
| Newspaper Institute of America, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. | 
James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 


[fend me, without cost or obligation, your 
"riting Aptitude Test and further informa- | 
tion about writing for profit as promised in 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans— 


| October. | 

| Mr. ) 
Mrs, '.. 

| Miss | 

| Address __ EN Tee NO ree ee 

| (All correspondence confidential. No sales- 
[ 48128 men will call on you) 


Rian, ane ce cea eee eee 








inquiry, earnestness and open-mindedness based | 


| comprehensibility, 


| book 


-| 
|| 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


On the Use of Textbooks 


We are told from time to time that 
textbooks have a much greater impor- 
tance in American schools than in the 
schools of Europe. The reason for this 
difference, so we are informed, is that 
our teachers are less well trained. 
They do not know enough to venture 
far from shore. Their general knowl- 
edge of the subjects which they teach 
is enveloped in a fog, and so they cling 
to the haven of the text. 

The comparison of our teacher train- 
ing with that of Europe is a matter 
which may be left to the experts. It 
may be pointed out, however, that our 
fondness for textbooks may have other 


| sources besides ignorance or helpless- 


ness. In part, at least, this predilection 
may spring from misdirected piety. 
The business of the schools is supposed 
to be limited to the preservation or per- 
petuation of our civilization. Conse- 
quently, we should teach the subjects 
in the curriculum as we teach the cate- 
chism, not to encourage a spirit of in- 
dependence and inquiry, but to insure 
a set of correct responses. 

Principals and superintendents some- 
times feel it incumbent upon them to 
admonish teachers to stick closely to 
the textbook. It is a fine thing for a 
teacher to have a rich intellectual back- 
ground, provided that he makes no use 
of it. The disposition to engage in ex- 
plorations beyond the limits of the 
textbooks is regarded as evidence of 


| intellectual frivolity, if not of irrev- 


erence or bolshevism. 

Our worship of the textbook, then, 
appears to be a joint product of plain 
ignorance and an ignorant veneration 
of tradition. A combination of this 
sort can scarcely fail to make the world 
safe for the textbook. Some persons 
will doubtless be disturbed by this out- 
look, but they may be reassured by be- 
ing told that the modern textbook can 
present a certificate of character to 
show that it is entitled to confidence. 
The older textbooks were to a consid- 
erable extent the product of guesswork, 
but our up-to-date textbooks aim to 
leave nothing to chance or opinion. 
They have the indorsement of science. 
Every precaution is taken to make 
sure that the evil which they contain 
is kept below the danger line of one- 
half of one per cent. 

We are ail aware of the efforts that 
are being made at present to construct 
textbooks on scientific lines. Objective 
tests are employed to keep the lan- 
guage of the text within the range of 
and to determine 
what material shall be selected, in what 
order of difficulty the contents are to 
be arranged, and how provision is to 
be made for drills and reviews. It 
would be strange, therefore, if our 
modern textbooks were not much more 
serviceable as instruments for impart- 
ing a certain body of desirable infor- 
mation than were those of the past, 
nor would it.be strange if this advance 
in textbook-making’ were to strengthen 
the old idolatry. If the modern text- 
book has such high scientific sanction, 


| why not follow it without deviation? 


The old combination of ignorance and 
traditionalism thus gives promise of 
growing into a triple alliance for safe- 
guarding the supremacy of the text- 
book. 

Perhaps one might hazard the sug- 
gestion that the appeal to science in 
the present case settles nothing in par- 
ticular. Science, like the textbook it- 
self, is only a tool. It can be used for 
all sorts of purposes, and the use of 
scientific principles in textbook-making 
may be for the sake of a questionable 
aim. The fundamental question in the 
present case is—if a certain amount of 
exaggeration may be _ permitted — 
whether the textboo' is written to 
make the teacher unnecessary or 
whether it is written to make the text- 
itself unnecessary. In _ other 
words, does it intend to limit the func- 
tion of the teacher ‘o the business of 
“learning” the pupil what is in the 
book, or does it aim to assist the teach- 
er in drawing extensively on his own 
resources in order that the contents of 
the textbook may be translated into 
terms of “vital” experience? Is the 
textbook intended primarily to develop 
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Earn a Diploma 


Teacher’s Certificate 


me 


A Recognized School 





Have you sufficient faith in yourself to try to improve musically and 
at the same time financially as well? Are you satisfied with your 
knowledge of music? Don’t you feel that you could hold a better 
position and enjoy a better financial future if you spent a little time 
in “brushing up”? More money is being spent every year for music. 
The salaries now being paid to school music teachers are attracting 
men and women of high standing and the methods of Public School 
Music are fast becoming standardized and improved. 


Many teachers possess talent and ambition sufficient to place them 
at the top where they could command higher salaries, but they lack 
the necessary expert knowledge. 


How Do You Qualify? 


One of our graduates writes: 


Do You Hold a Certificate ? 


“I find your work very thorough and beneficial. The credits received from 
the University Extension Conservatory have been readily accepted in the 
states in which I have taught. At present I am holding a position as Music 
Supervisor, all due to the training I received from you.” 


(Name and Address furnished on request) 
. 
P IANO students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 
° For Teachers. By Wil- 
Normal Piano Course iis iiSnewou, 
by Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Pro- 
Harmony 


theroe. This course includes Counterpoint, 
Public School Music by Frances E. Clark. 


Composition and Orchestration. 
by F. B, Stiven, Di- 


rector of Music, Uni- 


Sight Singing and Ear Training «ec: tusic,Un 
versity oO inols. 
Choral Conducting by Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 


« e 
Violin by Dr. Arthur Heft, noted European violinist. 


Cornet Amateur or Professional Courses, by A. F. Weldon. 
Mandolin by Samuel Siegel, eminent mandolinist. 

Banjo by Frederick J. Bacon, America’s renowned banjoist. 
Guitar by the greatest of guitarists—William Foden. 

Reed Organ by Frank W. Van Dusen, noted teacher. 


Voice by Geo. Crampton, noted English baritone. 

Diplomas and Teachers’ Certificates granted by authority of the State of Illinois 
Dept. 426, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago. 
OOD FOR FOUR FREE LESSON 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept. 426, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, III. 


University Extension Conservatory, 


Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part Four (4) Lessons 
of the course mentioned below. Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Course. 


Name Age 


Street No., R. F. D. or Post Office Box 


I am interested in the. cov-sneeee (COur8O) 
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SMITH’S 





ORDER FROM 
THIS LIST 
Arithmetio 
Geapraphy” English 
Dna tiielery 
Selling 


Intermed! ate Algebra 
Advanced Aigebra 


ry 
Trigon 

Bolla a Me 
Bi ner 








Bota 

Physiciogy 

Zoology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Physical Geography 

tst Year English 

2nd Year English 

Srd Year English 

4th Year English 

English Granmar 
iemen Drawing 

Ancient History 

English History 

Modern History B 

Anerican History 

Civil Government 

Economics 

1st 2 Yoars Spanish 

1st Yoar French 

2nd Year French 

Srd Yoar French 

1st Vear German 


ist Voar Latin 
2nd Yoar Latin 
3rd Yoar Latin 
Oommercial Arithmetio 
Commercial Geography 
Commercial Law 
Elemen Bookkeep!ng 
Advanced Bookkoeping 
History of Education 
Psychology and Princi- 
pies of Eaucat lon 











Get Them 
Right 
Now 
for Use 
All Year ! 


*“*PUPILS 


REGENTS REVIEW BOOKS 


Praised by Teachers 


and Parents too 


“I WOULDN'T know what to do without 
my Smith’s Regents Review Books”, said an 
experienced teacher. “I always keep one on 
my desk, and order them for my classes.” 


For the extra minutes when there’s not time 
to start a new topic—for the two minutes of 
brisk question and answer to get the class 
waked up—nothing’s so useful as Smith’s Re- 
view Books. Excellent for class drill, home- 
work, monthly tests, text-book review. 


Authentic summaries of the New Yorl: 
State Regents examinations for the past 20 
years. Used throughout the United States and 
Canada. Question Books grouped conveni- 
ently for topical review—recent papers com- 
plete. Answer Books have detailed explana- 
tions, helpful charts, fully illustrated. 


Question Books | 40c each, 12'4"/, discount on 6 
Answer Books | 25% discount on lots of 12 or more. 


OTHER SMITH HELPS 
Palmer's Mental Arithmetic 30c Seat Work, 25c set of 50 
How to Teach Drawing 35c¢ Report Cards, 3 doz. 35c 
Write for complete Catalog FREE describing 


Smith's Regents Review Books and all other 
Smith Helps in Teaching. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 
37-41 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


LIKE TO USE SMITH’S’’ 

















it’s best to get the 


NLY YOU can know which pens help your 


and thoroughly. It pays to be sure the pens you 
use are right for your system of penmanship. 
In order to make your pen supplies last longer, 
the right pens must be exceptionally long wear- 
ing. 
right pens. 

Handwriting instructors everywhere scy that 
Esterbrook school pens are right 
results and for economy. 


Try Esterbrook school pens yourself. 
Send for more complete information. 

















Prove for yourself that 


RIGHT PENS 


pupils to learn penmanship most quickly 


It pays in dollars and cents to get the 


-both for 





Please give school connection 
as well as name and address, 


ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 


quisition of a certain body of factual 
knowledge, or is it designed chiefly 
| to cultivate appreciation on the basis 
of insight, the power to think in terms 
of a given subject-matter? 

That there has been much improve- 
ment in textbook-making may be cheer- 
fully conceded. But, this improvement 
should be taken for what it is worth. 
A good textbook is like a well-trained 





servant who knows his place. Over- 
|}emphasis of the textbook is evidence 
that the controlling purpose is to give 
a more or less automatic control over 
a certain body of subject-matter. Such 
over-emphasis not only fails to develop 
intelligence, save incidentally, but may 
actually weaken intellectual power.-— 
B. H. Bode, in “Educational Research 
Bulletin.” 





Teachers Needed for Sight- 
Saving Classes 


Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, Associate 
Director of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, New 
York, in addressing the International 
Council for the Education of Excep- 
tional Children at Toronto, said that 
there is a scarcity of teachers with the 
proper training and personal qualifi- 
cations for instruction of children 
whose vision is seriously defective. 

“In addition to the general physical 
fitness required of any teacher,” Mrs. 
Hathaway said, “a teacher of a sight- 
saving class should possess excellent 
eyesight. In no other line of educa- 
tional work is a teacher expected to 
| give such great eye service. To save 
the sight of her pupils she must spend 
her own. 
| “No longer do we believe that in 
specialized lines of education only 
those suffering from defects similar to 
those of their charges can appreciate 
these sufficiently to make understand- 
ing teachers. The blind taught the 
blind; the deaf, the deaf. It needs 
| only to reduce this to the absurdity of 
| mentally deficient people for teachers 
»f the subnormal to prove the fallacy. 
If a teacher has not in her make-up 
that aptitude for vicariousness which 
enables her to appreciate the difficul- 
ties of her pupils, she would better 
choose some other profession. 

“The prospective teacher of a sight- 
saving class has three ways of prepar- 
ing herself for this special work: A 
course in individual study, training on 
the job, or a course of preparation 
given in a recognized institution of 
learning.” 


—— 


William Marconi patented his wire- 
less telegraphy invention in 1897. He 
had no idea, at that time, that this 
would one day develop into what the 
world to-day familiarly calls the 
“radio.” The system was then known 
as wireless telegraphy or wireless tele- 
phony, clearly expressing the fact that 
messages were transmitted without 
wires, 

short and simply said “wireless,” or 
spoke of sending a message “by wire- 
less,” it was regarded as slang. It is 
interesting to notice, however, that peo- 
ple always object to long names, and as 
soon as an invention or anything new 
becomes popular, the name of it almost 
always is shortened. Thus, people 
speak of “cars” or “autos” much more 
often than they refer to “automobiles.” 
The transition from wireless to radio 
came about because the wireless waves 
were thought of as radiating through 
space from a sending station. In fact, 
in 1912 the Radiotelegraphic Conven- 
tion adopted 
official name for wireless. “Radio” is 
also used in Physics, relating to 
| radium, being a prefix which means, 
| according to Webster’s New Interna- 
| tional Dictionary, “connection with, or 
relation to, a radius, ray, or radiation.” 
Radiotelegraphy, as perhaps was only 





| natural, was abbreviated popularly to 
“radio,” a word which has undoubtedly 
come to stay. 

> 


I find the great thing in this world is 
not so much where we stand as in what 
direction we are moving—O. W. 

| Holmes. 


certain skills and to facilitate the ac- | 


Indeed, if anyone clipped this | 


“radiotelegraphy” as the | 
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Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu. 
cation are “Genetic Psy. 
chology,”’ “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ ‘The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob. 
lems,” ‘Study of Psycho. 
pathic Children,” “Meth. 
odsof Teachingi in Elemen. 
tary Grades,’”’ “The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
“Elementary School Ad. 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,’’ ‘Educational Meas. 
urements,” etc. 


Begin any time 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


307 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ee 


MUSIC pee ESS YOUR HOME 


Soar can ~~ music like this quickly 
Write today for our FREE BOOKLET. It tells how tolear 
to play Piano, Or-.an, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, ete, 
Beginners or advanced players. Your only expense about 
3e per day for music and postage used. 


American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, 


Study 


ome 


Courses in 40 

subjects com- 

manding credit 

towards a Bach- 
r degree. 






















inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to college and the leading professions. Tule This 
Free Bulletin. Send fort TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Drexel Av. & 58th St, © A.3.1923 CHICAGO 








Dept. 11767. 








Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail Clerks, 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many others, 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay, 
Only common school education required, Examina- 
tions often. Thousands appointed each year. Send 
for our Civil Service Catalog No, 6. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 





' 





We can supply Literal (75c each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2,0 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, 
also translations of other Ancient and Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Student's French, German, Italian, and Spanish two-part Diction- 
aries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, English- 
Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y.CITY 








Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


If you have the proper natural qualities of 
mind, then under Dr. Burton's training you 
will be able to succeed in Short Story writing. 
Send for this interesting Analysis Test, and 
receive expert critic’s frank opinion. 


. LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
Dr. Burton 516 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. (24th year.} 
For teachers, extension workers, tea rooms, illos,, 100 





institutions, candy makers, homemake rs, etc, 
page booklet, “The Profession of dome Making”, 


AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th St.,Chicag 
SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous Sy 
lesson course in writing and marketin 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
MonTHLY free. Write today. 


RRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
THE HOME CO! * 


jeid, Mass. 

’ rses in 

ROWN’S Home Study School §227s%.,- 

ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, La¥, 

Salesmanship ard all related subjects, Write for 
Peoria, Ill. 

me 









/RITER'S 








Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School, Col- 
lege and vosteeionst Courses. Home 
Study Bulletin FR 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL ‘COLLEGE, Washington, D. (. 

















complete information. 


Dept. N.L., 


GOVT POSITION 


*+5 10°75 WEEKLY 
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spat 
IN BUREAU, Le 145, St, Louis, M 
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p Grade latrines 


iF) A Viti cap 
BOOKS nstares 


Every eighth grade boy and girl should get a set tof these 
books. They pave the way to success in the final state eighth 
wade examinations. They take the worry out of passing. Yea, 

Use these books and you ere sure to pass the examinae 
, ll They're not only wonderful aids for pupils but any teacher 
will find them— 


Fine for Review Work, Assignments, Tests, Ete. 

They contain actual questions from past state examinationg 
with couplets answers. Our new classified and topical arranges 
ment of all subjects makes my books give you a superior service, 
They save a teacher's time. Make her work easier and pleasanter, 
For use in all states. Endorsed by thousands of pupils, teacherg 
and superintendents. 


Stephenson's Question and Answer Books 
Order Direct From This Ad. 











Agriculture .......... 40¢ «=—Gra iti 

ao errr 40c «CVC S. History beceenseen 4c 
Bookkeeping......... 40c Music........... . 406 
Civil 6 a . 40¢ eae: .. 406 
Classics..... ey Reet? - ..40¢ 
Drawing... Reading... . 406 
Geography Spelline.......00. Ae 





Special Club Rates—Buy on the 
gave money: Five or more copies 35c eac 
25 or more 30c each; 50 or more 27c each; 100 or more 25¢ each, 
Have your pupils club together and get the lower price. 

Complete Book—Paper or Cloth Bound 

Then for the better service of pupils and teachers we put all 

n subjects up in ane —_ te The price in paper 
cover is $3.00. Cloth bound $4.00. 

Stephenson’ s 5 esc Examination 
uestion and Answer Book 
hers or prospective teachers. 


For teac’ e planning 
take the teachers’ examinations in any oat this book, 
ntains guestions from post state oxamlantions with compl te 

Paper bound 


{e! pS su oo: for @ certificate. 
Seaham ~ Other Helpful Books 


blish other books which are wonderful ote to 
hers and pu pile. Excelient for Opening Exercises and 


GEM B 89GK— Regular Edition, paper . 
GEM BOOK 1v0 pages 
K—Graded. 1 to 8 inclusive. 
‘s CLASSICAL PUEMS—A kof 
h gr @ each book Secse 


soup or club plan and 
shor more 32c each3 


iE et ouk PRESIDENTS with 5 

sachet UireRATURE en a xcellentfor t+ 
haracter 

UNITED "STATES CONSTITUTION and HISTORY 


GRAMMAR REVIEW OUTLINE— Excellent torreview Soc 
—— oo ang. STORIES -Contains poems and sto 
for yong and pr le Grades $2.50 
olgttng Silonts tancary Pau! H. Brummann 
Director of Fine Arts, University of Nebraska. 
ictures aveureene- 


Complete book con minke 104 
world's greatest paintin, 
with story and stions on each tn colors 
slosragnies o Artist 
viene srGBies" dock, ermrenee't 2's, 4 
—Book |, for gra e 
s 54 pictures in c forsregen i, 2 a 








piste hoe STUDIES — =Book ll. tor grades 8, 6. 7,8 $1.00 
Contains 50 pictures in colors com- 


All Sold on 10 Days’ Trial 


You can look these books over at our risk. Just order any 
3 listed above and enclose your check. Weare confident you 
them the greatest teaching aids you have ever had. 
days toexamine and test them out io your teaching. 
ou are not satisfied return them and get your money 

‘ou take no risk. der today. 












SAM C STEPHENSON. PRES 


SC HOOL SUPPLY CO 


1004 NEBRASKA 


LINCOLN 


NCOLN 





mane Ask For DENISON’S —53 Years of Hits 
y - Dramas, bape maton} = tm 
Farces, Musical PLAYS Monologs, Dialogs, 


edies, Revues, by ny 
Chait reike Amateur Circus and 


tL. a 
Oak teseskits MINSTRELS Window Cards, 
Complete First-Parts, with Song Programs. 
New Clever COMEDY SONGS for yourshow. 
Make-up Goods, Wigs. CATALOGUE FREE, 
1. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 8 Chicago 























These Beautiful $5 Repro- 
ductions of 
Famous Paintings 


for 
your 
Class 
Room 
without 
charge 





17 x 21 Inches 
60 handsome Artotype reproductions in oak frame, 
size 17x21 inches.; These are expensively produced 
by a well known art publisher. 
Retail value $5.00 each. 
You can obtain a number of these easily 


through 
WHITE PLAN 


Just send y: We'll mail you 12 $1 boxes, each 
containing” ‘22 his class be autiful Christmas cards (with 
gnvelopes to match) not found in stores. Keep one box 

©r your own use as our gift; friends of your oa vile will 
buy the other 11. Remit $11 and select framed picture 
from our big list, 


WHITE’S QUAINT SHOP 
a Dept. N-3, Westfield, Mass. 


WHITE’S QUAINT SHOP, 

Dept. N-3, Westfield, Mass. 
Please send me the 12 boxes of cards -, hich 3 will 

Temit $11 when sold and receive my framed 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


What Teachers May Do 


We have heard a great deal since the 
war about physical defects in school 


but we do not do anything to remedy 
them. At any rate, we do not do very 
much; for at least half the 30,000,000 
school children of the country have 
|}never had their eyes examined, al- 
though these organs are constantly 
used in school work and in the activi- 
ties of after-school life. And yet ex- 
aminers are always present, for there 
is always a teacher in every school- 
room, and each of these teachers can 
find most of the defects of any serious 
consequence in her pupils, and can 
ask the parents to have these children 
examined by the family physician who 
is usually not far to seek. 

As an aid to the teacher in determin- 
ing whether she is talking to, or writ- 
ing for, children who on account of 
physical defects cannot appreciate 
what she is driving at, the Federal 
| Bureau of Education has prepared a 





lessons for class teaching as well as 
simple instructions for the individual 
teacher. 

Not less important than the ability 
to find defects is knowledge as to 
whether a child is in the beginning 
stages of a communicable disease, such 
as measles, mumps, scarlet fever, or 
diphtheria. It is unnecessary for the 
teacher to determine what kind of 
sickness the child has, but it is of the 
greatest importance that, if he has the 
| first symptoms of any of them, he 
should be returned to his home until it 





mean nothing serious. 

No sick child has any business in 
school, no matter what ails him. It is 
high time that the “usual diseases of 
childhood” should be made unusual, 


by their discovery and isolation in their 
beginnings (when they are most con- 
tagious) a healthier and happier day 
will be brought about. 





Fiction Roads to Study 


recently by the American Library As- 
sociation, The 


Told in Fiction by William Stearns 
Davis. These two courses are de- 
signed to interpret a definite historical 
period for the reader who is attracted 
by the idea of learning history through 
fiction. 

In The Westward March of Ameri- 


six books which together give a chron- 
ological picture of the colonization of 
the West. Their pages interpret the 
expanding frontier, its life and hard- 
ships. The author recommends two 
non-fiction books to supplement the 
others—one Roosevelt’s episodes from 
The Winning of the West and the 
other Frederic Paxson’s The Last 
| American Frontier. 

Mr. Davis outlines briefly the prin- 
cipal characters and events of the 
French Revolution, to aid the reader 
of the five novels he recommends. He 
comments briefly on A Tale of Two 
Cities, The Adventures of Francois, 
The Reds of the Midi, Scaramouche, 
and Ninety-three. He recommends 
also Shailer Mathews’ French Revo- 
lution for those who want a history of 
the period. 


——_.@ 

The average weekly wage of men 
students in Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, where students by alter- 
nating productive work and study may 
be practically self-supporting, is $22 in 
the freshman year and $35 in the senior 
year. For women students the figures 
are $15 and $25. Co-operative work of 
students is with 180 employers in 13 
states. Half of last year’s graduates 
affiliated with employers who co-oper- 
ate with the college. The average age 
| at entrance to the college is 18 years, 
| and most students complete the course 
| in five years. About half of them at- 
tend college full time during one school | 
year. 








children, and we talk a lot about them, | 


| booklet which contains an outline of 


is postively known that the symptoms | 


and by preventive vaccinations and | 


A new type of reading course is’ 
represented in two booklets published 


Westward March of 


American Settlement by Hamlin Gar- | 
land and The French Revolution as | 


can Settlement Mr. Garland suggests | 














| Bohemian Waxwing 




















Wood Pewee 























With every order for $1.00 or more 
we will send you FREE a copy of 
this fascinating book—‘“Your Bird 
Friends and How 
written by Joseph H. Dodson, who 
has devoted his life to the study of 
birds and their habits. 
price 25 cents. 
knowledge that this book contains 
more real information on this sub- 
ject than any book published. 
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Nature Studies 


in their beautiful 


Natural Colors 


This is your opportunity to secure Nature Pictures from 
the world’s largest and finest collection. 
are educational as well as beautiful and attractive. 
teachers and normal school students buy them just for 
their own interest alone. 
beauty and attractiveness hold their interest and make 
them eager to learn. 
chased and used by teachers, students and others every year. 


Dodson-Mumford Bird and Nature 


These pictures 
Many 


When shown to children their 


Millions of these pictures are pur- 


Studies in Beautiful Colors 


These beautiful color plates are the only ones of their kind 
in the world. 
color photography. 
have the entire collection, 
due to our purchases in such large quantities, 


Made by recent improvements in the art of 
Every teacher, school and home should 
The prices are remarkably low 


33 Bird Pictures $1.00 


‘ostpaid 


Mention the birds you are most interested in aa we will 
make up the rest of the list from other birds found in 
your locality. 
and in beautiful natural colors. 

Our bird pictures are very popular because of their true- 
ness to life and wonderful color. 
tion of Bird and Nature pictures consists of 648 different 
subjects, all in full colors—$12.00 postpaid—a saving of 
$7.50 over purchases in smaller quantities. 


All bird pictures are 7x9, separate prints 


This wonderful collec- 


Dodson Industrial Pictures 


are of Great Educational Value 


and winning tremendous popularity because they are the 
only pictures which illustrate and describe the wonders of 
our great industrial world. 
dered by schools, libraries, teachers, pupils and parents. 
Each picture illustrates clearly some important scene and a 
description of it is given at the bottom. 


Large quantities are being or- 


These pictures are 
often used for lectures or class discussion. 


Many Interesting Subjects Are Covered 


The LUMBERING SCENES show a logging camp, 
trees being felled, transported to saw mills and worked 
into the finished articles. 

The COAL MINING SCENES show coal! being mined, 
carried to-the tipples, sorted, screened and earried to 
the cars, 

The COTTON SCENES show cotton being picked on 
the plantation, ginned, carded, spun and woven into 
cloth, All subjects are covered in a very interesting 
and thorough manner, 


Indian Pictures 3c °- 


— +" lots 


Postcard size 


%2 5) 
Dodson-Rhinehart celebrated collection of American aedionn in col- 
ors, notable chiefs, squaws and children. ‘Tell us how many you 
would like and we * willl make up a very good selection 6x pie- 
tures of these subjects at 10 cents each in jots of not less than ten. 
Posteard size 3% x5%, Sec each in lots of 12. 
Also in full colors, Minerals, (3c each in lots of 15) Fish, Bird 
eggs and nests, Animals, Plants and Flowers, Butterflies and In 
sects, Fruit, Shells, Gots views, (3c each in lots of 15) Trees 


(9x12 Photogravure with descriptions-— 
series of 24 for $1.00), etc. ‘ 


Special Free Offer 


8 for 40c or complete 


to Win Them” 


Regular 
Public Libraries ac- 





When you order, write on the coupon the number of complete price lists 


you can use for distribution among your classes and we will gladly send 
he ‘ them tu you free This list is in colors and gives you description, 
Indian Chief sizes and prices of everything in this big collection. Also includes 








aie o) 
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Asiatic Camel 





a very interesting list of Books on Birds and Nature, 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., Publisher, 


113 Harrison Avenue, - - Kankakee, Illinois. 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


lie ie eel 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., 
| 
a 113 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 
am enclosing @................ for which please send me the 
Je ae 
of Birds 
of Indians 
, of Animal 
INDUSTRIAL SC 


| 
=NES | 
C) Lumbering (12 for 25c) Oj Granite (8 for 25c) | 
{] Coal Mining (12 for 25c) () ‘Wool (15 for 40c) 
[] Copper (24 for 85e) {) Silk (14 for 35c) | 
[j Cotton (16 for 35c) [] Marble (8 for 25c) 
CJ Sugar (15 for 40c) oO Cement (20 for 50c) | 
edi complete Price Lists in colors. j 


If order is for $1.00 or more FREE copy of book “Your 
| Bird Friends and How to Win Them” will be included. 


Sain cr cs ce a cs ae oe 
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Art Exhibits Loaned Schools 
PT One Week 


225 Medium and Large Re- 
productions of Famous 
aintings (160 in color), 
with Interpretative Read- 
ings for 100 Pictures. An 
Educational Event. 


Outbound charges prepaid. 
Weight 35 pounds. 


For High, Consolidated, and Village Schools Only. Write for Particulars. 











35/8 gee 


jiu > 


Art Appreciation Pictures and 
Picture Study Leaflets 7OO 


Sizes of Pictures: 3x4, 5x8, 7x9, 11x14 School Pictures 


ALL AT LOW PRICES in Colors and in 


Black and White 


For matter in Picture Study Leaflets see center spread (March 1928) Normal Instructor 


PORTER-MOfTER MANUFACTURING Co., 


1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. Date 
Gentlemen: 
[} Send particulars of Art Exhibits Loaned Schools One Week. 
[_] I am enclosing 10 cents in stamps or coin for which please send Art Apprecia- 
tion Picture Catalog and Prices, 
My name is Position 
Name of School 
rm & Exp. Office State 
School? High (_) Consolidated [} Grade [ )} Rural () No. of Pupils 








The “GIANT” is a very efficient low priced 
“APSCO” model, nickel plated and fitted with an 
adjustable device for pencils or crayons of various 
sizes. Stops sharpening when the point is made. 


OTHER “APSCO” MODELS 


Dandy—Dexter—Educator—Star—Marvel 
Wizard—Junior and the world famous Chicago 


Ask your School Supply Dealer or Stationer 
Catalog sent on request 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Great Figure Gone 


Most of us have tried to imagine a 
meeting with Shakespeare or another 
respected immortal figure, though no 
doubt he looked much the same as 
cther men; greatness is rarely mani- 
fest in a man. Now Hardy has gone; 
and I suppose most of us who have met 
him have the odd feeling that we have 
been addressed by the immemorial 
English Landscape, and that for once 
it was not impersonal; it had a wise 
and kindly face, its great age had a 
touch of youthful fun in its blue eyes 
and it responded quite simply and as 
though it had known us for a long 
time. 

The strange notion fades again as 
though we had been deceiving our- 
selves. Hardy has gone. But a faith 
is left with us that in the perplexing 
and often sorry scheme of things 
beauty, which is truth, is abiding; we 
can believe there is something in what 
is merely lovely and of good report 
which is superior to time and change. 
Thomas Hardy was, by the reckoning 
of some of us while we had the priv- 
ilege of calling at Max Gate, by far 
the greatest representative of the Eng- 
lish-speaking people. There is nothing 
the equal of his work since the drama 
of Shakespeare. In our own day such 
a man was living; that is some justi- 
fication of our age. He has been 
called the last of the Victorians; the 
truth is he was the youngest poet in 
England when he died. There is no age 
to poetry. His novels have the unity of 
a poet’s vision. The figures which move 
in them and the scenes in which they 
are compelled by their stars have been 
so long a part of the usual English 
countryside that they are as easy in the 
memory as household words and the 
look of home. 

It is for that reason that the little 
man himself when you met him, gave 
you the quecr notion that you were 
speaking to the intimate spirit and fa- 
miliar of your own personal world. 
And for that reason too he had none of 
the fancied attributes of a great man. 


| There he was only last December when 


I saw him just before his illness, quick 
and kind and as blithe as a boy about 


| the little things of life, but occasionally 


falling contemplative and suddenly 
venerable with his hands on his knees 
while gazing in absent pity at the 
flames of his log fire as though he saw 
there what we did not.—F rom “Thomas 
Hardy,” by H. M. Tomlinson. 


— ———- 


Of 3,827 pupils enrolled in Friends’ 
schools situated in the Middle Atlantic 
States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
and the District of Columbia, only 514 
(13.4 per cent) are children of 
Friends, according to a two-year study 
of 20 schools under Friends’ meetings 
or conducted by Friends, recently made 
by W. Carson Ryan, Jr., professor of 
education, Swarthmore College. Of 
the 20 schools, 11 are in Pennsylvania. 
All are coeducational, and enrollment 
is about evenly divided between the 
sexes. Six of the schools have al! 
grades from kindergarten through 
senior high school. Of the two board- 
ing schools maintained, one is entirely 
of secondary grade, and the other in- 
cludes elementary classes. The schools 
employ 296 full-time and 53 part-time 
teachers. The study indicates that 
Friends’ schools are by no means sole- 
ly or even mainly for Friends’ chil- 
dren, and that in this respect condi- 
tions have not greatly changed since 
1870, when a survey of meetings and 
schools in the Philadelphia region 
showed that of the 1,957 children then 
attending Friends’ schools, only 438 
(22.4 per cent) were children of 
Friends.—School Life. ' 
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Keeps Them Laughing 
55 full-page illustrations with 
complete line of “patter” in 
prose and verse, keeping time 
with thedrawing of the pictures, 
100 pages of novelty stunts, lazy 
man’s chalk talk, and clever pic. 
tures evolved from combinations 
least expected. All taken from 
the author’s own stage pictures, 
made simple and easy for any artist. Postpaid $1.09, 
Sample pages and entertainment catalogue free, 


T.$. Denison & Co., Dept. 93 , 623 $. Wabash Ave., Chicagy 








TRIAL 
every week 13 WEEKS 
Sour eshthers SIA YEAR. IS CENTS 
know the Pathfinder and will like it--the every- 
im week news digest from the Nation's Center. Bright, 
interesting, dependable, differert--nothing else like 
t. Washington gossip, politics, science, travel, 
fe9, /ate of pictures, fistruction, eetergnest. 
Tria weeks-- ig ie --only ents. 

Pe or $1 for full year. Send now. Address: 


Pathfinder, Dept. 34, Washington, D.C, 

















High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original returned. 
Size 2x4. Double Weight, 
H. C, SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 











VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


ette) (an) 
of 
4 a 


ef - s 
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Slides 
Contains listing of 44,000 Edu- 
cational slides including Science, 
Pecgraphy. Literature, Travel, 
Kindergarten, etc. 


Write for Free Copy 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lows 






















also College Books of All Publishers, new and used at re- 
duced prices. We can save you money on all the books 
you have to purchase and willaccept in part payment any 
text books you may wish to dispose of if salable with us. 
Tell All Your Frien's. There is no School or College 
Book, or Reference Book published that we cannot furnish. 


BARNES & NOCLE, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOL ROOM DISPLAYS 


To show students’ art work, use 
Moore Push-Pins 


“Glass Heads—Steel Points” 
10 Cc pkts. Everywhere 
Samples Free. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. ,Philadelphia, Pa. 
Use Moore Push-less Hangers 












Sor framed Pictures. 
MEDALS-RINGS & CLASS PINS 


Showing vour owe Letters & Your 






oe ler 
of Maré Eoomel 


uy 
R54 
ss a RING 529 
Sitver plate 20c $1 75] Sterling Silver $2 25 exch 
Ster Silver Me 3001 10K? Gold , “S00 “w Petre i is 
Rolled Gold Se 475) 14 Ki Gold 600 +4 FRolied Gold Sie 60 
$1 50 1500 Selid Gold $1.60 60 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 2 John Street, New York City 


ISCLASS RING $1.2° 


Largest Catalog Issued Sent 
Ring as shown with any one or two letters in 
center and HS, GS, or $S beside shield, 12 oF 
more, $1.50 each, in Sterling silver. Sam 
loaned class officers. Special orders file 
Metal Arts Co., Inc., 842 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. I 


Solid Gold 


















LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words, Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 














OR MORE. $3.50 DOZ.; STERLING SILVER OR GOLD 


Y Jog einen DESIGN SHOWN. SILVER PLATE 35c¢ EA.; 12 
{2 





i? PLATE. 50¢ EA.: 12 QR MORE, $5.00 DOZ.: 1'OR 2 
COLORS ENAMEL, ANY 3 LETTERS AND DATE. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 891 BASTIAN BLOG. 


ROCHESTER. N. Y: 
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Pictures of 
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ht. Wceshington, ° ° ° ° 
Mich. ain OU can get one or more of these beautiful lifelike portraits of George 
= Or Other Washington or Abraham Lincoln framed in circassian walnut or poly- 
™ ow chrome frame, 12 x 20 inches, for your school room by our easy plan with- 
; Gen. Pershing, out cost to you or the pupils. 
Gen. Lee, ° 20 
. ra Coalldee. There is no way to teach patriotism and loyalty to 
. American ideals better than having these fine pic- 
tures hanging permanently on the walls of your 

| class room. Every class room in America should 

United have the visual inspiration of the two great Amer- 
oo Pere icans—the Father and Savior of our country— 























daily before our youth. As a teacher you 
know this is one of the most effective 


= The Pupils Will Be Glad of the Opportunity =—™¢1"048 of History teaching. 


-" 
It’s So Easy to Secure Them! : 

School Gymnastic Apparatus 
Here is all there is to it. Just fill out the coupon in the corner and we'll send Thijs strong, sturdy gymnastic apparatus as il- 
you, postage prepaid, one gross of high grade No. 2 soft lead pencils. Your  lustrated, combines many features making prac- 
pupils will sell them without any trouble to their friends and relatives for 5c tically a complete gym in itself. It consists of 
each. Send us the money received for the pencils ($7.20) and we'll immediately "© Polished horizontal bar, one swing board, 


ad 3 rer a nie one pair of heavy rings—leather-covered—one pai i 
ship you, all charges prepaid, your choice of these portraits. It’s simple and so ved. sisal hroaentg It comes packed in a box. Ayo y pA sebetl ad cual te 
easy that hundreds of schools all over America have done it many times. had entirely free for selling one and one-half (1'4) gross of pencils. 
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Or Let Your { , 
Pupils Select a 7 AMERICAN FLAG 
Basket Ball 5x8 Feet 
or Volley Ball 
for the sale of 
one gross of 











pencils. 
“ to PENCIL SHARPENER 
ee . Large Size = 
Individual Prizes FOOT BALL A Necessity in Every School Room Bunting, Sewed 






Stripes, Printed Stars 








For the girl of the school selling the largest number \_ 
of pencils there is a special premium of a 24 inch 


. 

‘ 

ork City strand of pearls in a neat gift case. For the boy sell- . ‘e t All : : 
: . . three of the above premiums: football, pencil 
ing the most, a jack knife. Extra Special Offer This Month! sharpener, and flag, given ye school for the B - of 


z only one gross of pencils (144), amounting to only $7.20. This makes it easy for a school to secure all of 


cents AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY these very unusual and valuable things. 


The footballs are remarkable values, worth fully as much as the basket balls or volley balls. We have a large 

















—= Original Playground Equipment House stock and are making a special offer practically at cost. This will enable every school to equip its football team 
NY. 5 : ; . with a brand new, high-grade football. No special premiums given with this remarkable offer. 
, 06 Produce Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Si ink iliac Sieat, Salil dete atest lili ciel cleanin tii tai . 
| AMERICAN NOVELTY CO., Oct. °28 | Lindbergh, 
506 Produce Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. | e 
Scenic 

| Le ee on eC l 

Gentlemen : 

Please mail ............ gross of Lead Pencils to be sold by and 

my pupils at five cents each, for which we are to receive 





ABSOLUTELY FREE and postage prepaid, our choice of 
Premiums you offer. Also if remittancets made within | 
days we are to receive the Extra Prizes for the pupils 

| seliing the most pencils. 


Art Premiums 


Two beautifully colored 





| State P : scenic pictures (9 x 12 
» Articles Wanted os , deinen | in.) and one of Col. 
9) | Name =: Re Re OR RM AS Lindbergh, each with 

| glass and frame, can be 





had for selling one gross 
of pencils. These are 
beautiful works of art. 


|. O. Address...... en ee ne ees Gere, i TE 2 Rv | 
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“Without Discipline Your Teaching 
Cannot Be Effective” 


—— 


a“ 





have your class under control? 


teaching cannot be effective. 





r~ Why let the problem of discipline jeopardize your teaching career? 
mar your efficiency and delay your professional success, when it is so easy to 
Haphazard methods won’t do. You may be for- 
| tunate enough one year to have a group of children that are easily controlled, 
| but sooner or later you must face the issue squarely, for without discipline, 
This does not mean that you have to make little 
slaves of your pupils. It does not mean that you ever have to resort to whip- 
ping or humiliating your pupils with drastic punishment. 
L. classroom control is and should be the first thing demanded of every teacher. 4 


Why let it ) 


But it does mean that 








New Methods in Classroom Control 


‘PRERS are, after all, only a limited number of 

control problems, and while it is true that each 
problem presents itself in almost infinite variety, 
the essentials are usually the same, and they usually 
respond to the same treatment. 

The solution of control problems is merely a 

matter of modifying behavior, says Milo B. Hil- 
logas, Ph.D., LL.D., of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
Before a teacher can effect any change in the be- 
havior of a boy or girl, she must know why it gave 
the child satisfaction to do the wrong thing. This 
known, a desire to do the right thing must be sub- 
stituted for the desire to do the wrong thing. 

How shall the teacher do this; how go about it; 
what methods to employ? 

This is the very problem which Dr. Hillegas and 


oe M-10, 104 S. Michigan Ave. ,Chicago, Til, 


Please send me free brochure, including specimen pages of 
This request does not obligate me. 


| 

| The Classroom Teacher. 
| Name 

| Address 

| City . State 
| Position 


Corinne A. Seeds, A.M., Principal of The Training 
School, University of Southern California, have cov- 
ered in The Classroom Teacher. And it is amazing 
how illuminating and practical their suggestions are. 


Fourteen Major Problems 

They found that the hundreds of situations met by 
teachers divided themselves into fourteen major 
problems—Cheating, Tale Bearing, Discourtesy, Ab- 
normal Children, Tardiness, Keeping All Busy, Gen- 
eral Disturbance, and so on. Each of these prob- 
lems is treated separately and methods given for 
making right behavior more desirable than wrong. 

Then the general idea is further developed by 
specific cases in each problem—practical cases 
which detail the exact procedure used. 

Any teacher who will read this section of The 
Classroom Teacher will arm her- 
self with a practical solution for 
every major problem of discipline 
| she will meet. 





A New Concept in Education 


That is the whole function of The Classroom 
Teacher—to make teaching easier and more effec- 
tive by putting into your hands the modern teaching 
methods of the foremost men in the leading teach- 
ers’ colleges. Here is work that is new in every 
respect. Nothing like it has ever before been writ- 
ten. It covers your every problem for every hour 
of the day and every subject of the grades and jun- 
ior high. Seventy of America’s greatest educators 
wrote it. They did not merely “edit” or “co-oper- 
ate” or “revise”, they actually wrote The Classroom 
Teacher. 


Every department is signed by the educator best 
qualified to speak on that subject. In each case it 
is his own methods, coordinated with his own pro- 
fessionalized subject matter, set down in the prac- 
tical, usable case method. Reeder writes on “Teach- 
ing Children to Study”; Horn on “Spelling”; Palm- 
er and Downing on “Nature Study”; Smith on 
“Arithmetic”; etc., etc. 

Every page of this new «<eaching tool carries 
practical suggestions and material for the teacher 
whose duties and responsibilities have grown to 
amazing proportions in the last decade. 


Specimen Pages Free 


We urge every teacher interested in her own effi- 
ciency and professional success to send for an in- 
teresting brochure describing The Classroom 
Teacher, and details of our deferred payment plan. 
Specimen pages are included and mailed free. Write 
today or simply mail the coupon. 


The Classroom Teacher, Inc. 
Dept. M-10, 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
(Tien can never escape being govemed. [ither they 
|| must govern themselves or they must submit to 
0 


being governed by others. lIf from lawlessness or fickle- 
“| i} ness, from folly or self-indulgence, they refuse lo govern 


a foundation every republic must test. - Gheodore Roosevelt 





of government from without only by showing that they i 
: 
| 
: 
| 





=| || themselves, then most assuredly in the end they will have 
=| jf| tobe governed from the outside. Ghey can prevent the need 
=| If 
=| |B! possess the power of government from within. Al sovereign 
=| lk| cannot make excuses for his failures; a sovereign must 
: | || accept the responsibility for the exercise of the power 
1) that inheres in him; and where, as is true in our Republic, 
© | 1H| the people are sovereign, then the people must show a 
“| |f| sober understanding and a sane and sleadfast purpose 
if they are to preserve that orderly liberly upon which as 
: 
. 
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The Woman Teacher's New Day 


By EDWIN C. BROOME 


Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


OR many generations we have been living in a world made 

by men for men. This fact is most clearly shown by the 

provisions for education. Until the beginning of the 

nineteenth century there was no provision for the educa- 
tion of girls beyond the common school, although throughout the 
colonial period there were colleges for boys in all the colonies, 
and a little later academies, where both practical and academic 
courses were given. The reason for this was that girls were ex- 
pected to become mothers and housekeepers; and no education 
was thought necessary for this occupation except instruction from 
the mother in the home. 

Until after the Civil War it was only the occasional and ex- 
ceptional girl who received any education beyond the rudiments. 
Our man-made world believed that woman’s place was in the 
home. The vocation of teaching, which is now overwhelmingly 
feminine everywhere, had few openings for women before the 
Civil War. As late as 1855 only 33 per cent of the teachers in 
Pennsylvania were women. Nursing was the second profession 
to offer opportunities for women. Gradually, with the extension 
of higher education, other professions welcomed them, until to- 
day nearly every door of opportunity, from the nursery to the 
statehouse, stands open to receive them. Not only are women 
in an ever-increasing number of cases throughout the country 
engaged in professons, businesses, and industries which once 
were exclusively for men; they also work side by side with men 
as colleagues, associates, and companions—and fill these positions 
successfully. 


WOMEN have become more completely emancipated in our own 

profession than in any other. To-day it is quite a common 
thing to have women on boards of education, much more common 
than in other legislative bodies. Women are filling acceptably 
every type of educational position, from the kindergarten to 
the state superintendency. They are principals, not only of girls’ 
schools, but of all grades of co-educational schools, having men as 
well as women on the faculties. They do well in all of these posi- 
tions; and men in the profession recognize and accept woman’s 
leadership, wherever it is broad-minded, efficient, and exercised 
on a high professional plane. 

It is only within the last fifteen or twenty years that men 
have come to recognize the fitness of women for ieadership, and 
have been willing to accept women as leaders in our state and na- 
tional associations. To-day they unite with the women members 
in electing women to the presidency of both state and national 
organizations. Equal pay for the sexes, too, has become the com- 
mon practice in several states, and in most large cities. Women 
have come into a new day with opportunities which were never 
dreamed of one hundred, or seventy-five, or even twenty-five 
years ago. 


ITH all these new opportunities, there are certain dangers 

which sensible, level-headed women will recognize. There 
is the danger that many women will expect concessions from 
boards of education because of their sex. They have a right to 
expect such social considerations as courtesy and gallantry. 
They have a right to expect a voice in affairs of the school. 
However, it would be unfortunate for the interests of woman- 
hood if women were to demand equal professional opportunities 
on any other ground than that of equal fitness, preparation, and 
proved ability. 

Another danger is that women may fail to realize that every 
new opportunity imposes an added responsibility. Eight years 
have elapsed since the women of the nation acquired the oppor- 
tunity of full and equal suffrage; but even to-day only a small 
fraction of them have accepted the responsibility of regularly 
exercising the duty of voting in both primary and regular elec- 
tions. Women teachers, who are teaching civic responsibilities 


to millions of girls and boys, should, of all people, be the best 
practical examples of civic duty to those for whose development 
they are responsible. 

Associations of women teachers, some of which were originally 
organized with the conviction that men were their natural ene- 
mies, and the belief (perhaps with reason) that the only means 
of securing the rights of their sex was to fight men, should be 
advised by their leaders to accept what has become a fact, that 
most men now in our profession now regard themselves as the 
friends and colleagues of their professional sisters. Although 
the proportion of men teachers is gradually approaching the van- 
ishing point, I know of no association of men that operates as a 
protest against this tendency, or for men only as against the in- 
terests of women. No, the men in our profession do not resent 
the advancement of their women colleagues; and they cheerfully 
accept their leadership where such leadership is won through 
merit, and where it is exercised in a professional and broad- 
minded manner, as is the case for the most part with the women 
leaders of to-day.., 


HE writer of this article has had many years of experience in 
filling educational positions and in evaluating educational ser- 
vice of all grades. It is his firm conviction, based on this experi- 
ence, that those who have the best professional preparation will 
be the most successful, and that those who owe their preferment 
to merit alone will be not only the most successful, but happier 
and more secure; that the insistence of school authorities upon 
adequate preparation and the merit system for initial appoint- 
ment and promotion will bring the best results for both teachers 
and pupils. This has been the testimony of all school adminis- 
trators whose only interest is the welfare of their schools. If all 
women teachers with their new opportunities will recognize this 
fact, they will make a tremendous contribution to the cause of 
their profession. 

If the profession of teaching is to enjoy the public respect to 
which it is entitled, all teachers must acquire the attitude of 
placing loyalty to their profession above loyalty to sex or group, 
or devotion to individual interests. Those who have been through 
a salary campaign have noticed how quickly group consciousness 
has asserted itself, and how much it has been able to injure the 
cause. 

The teachers of the new day should also know the folly of prac- 
ticing petty school politics, of office-seeking, and of the unworthy 
bickerings that accompany it. The people best qualified for office 
are those who do not seek office, but have to be induced to take 
it. As educators we should set a high standard in these respects 
for our pupils, rather than perpetuate through them political 
methods that we know to be unworthy. 


NE more responsibility is placed upon teachers to-day in re- 

turn for their increased opportunities. It is that of defend- 
ing their schools stoutly and unequivocally against the frequent 
attacks which are made by organizations and individuals. No 
public institution is free from faults, but no public institution is 
making a more valiant or a more highly commendable effort to- 
ward rendering a valuable service than is the public school, and 
no public institution is more efficiently and economically con- 
ducted. There is abundant evidence for these assertions. A 
man prominent in the field of public service, speaking of our 
system of public education, says: “We know that it is financially 
the most profitable investment that we make..... It is our 
biggest business. It is our only indispensable business. .... 
Our mass education is not a failure but a success; and it is not 
only our biggest business but our best.” The public schools are 
the public’s schools, but they need to be “sold” to their owners. 
The teachers in our schools can be the mightiest influence on 
public opinion in America. 
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Citizenship Training in the Elementary School 


EVER before has there been so 
great an interest in civic educa- 
tion as at the present time. It 
is the hub around which all 
school thought circles to-day in 
recognition of a great responsi- 
bility and a marvelous opportu- 

| nity for service. Possibly the 
obligations of the school in this 
respect are no greater than here- 
tofore, but educators have awakened to the real 
need of this training and the part that they must 
take in developing a sense of civic conscious- 
ness and civic duty. 

One of the required subjects in our public 
schools used to be known as civics or civil gov- 
ernment. Usually students were not allowed to 
study this subject before the ninth or tenth 
school year. Then they learned the names of 
officers of the Government, their qualifications, 
length of term, how they became elected, and 
the salaries of each; they learned the procedure 
necessary for a bill to become a law; and they 
memorized the preamble of the Constitution of 
the United States. To girls civics was of little 
interest. These more or less abstract facts must 
be memorized for the sake of passing a final ex- 
amination. To boys, however, this subject was 
supposed to have an entirely different appeal, 
for at that time boys alone represented our fu- 
ture citizenry. The right of citizenship would 
be theirs when they had attained their major- 
ities and were therefore entitled to vote. Re- 
gardless of any other qualification a boy then 
became a citizen, and as such assumed the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of helping to manage 
the affairs of the nation. 





ALL AGES AND BOTH SEXES ARE CITIZENS 


Until recent years no thought was given in 
the schools to training the girl and boy in es- 
tablishing standards of right and wrong; in 
forming judgments as to methods of procedure; 
in considering the welfare of the group in place 
of individual ambitions; and in developing those 
attitudes of mind which make for desirable in- 
dividuals. Age and sex alone determined citi- 
zenship, regardless of all else. Now, however, 
there is no discrimination between the sexes, 
and therefore the citizenship appeal may be 
made to girls as well as to boys. 

An even greater change than equal suffrage 
is the conviction that “time does not enter into 
consideration of citizenship.” Children are just 
as truly citizens as are adults. They are mem- 
bers of a home, a society, a community, just as 
much as are men and women who have attained 
their majorities. Citizenship begins at hirth 
regardless of race, religion, financial inheri- 
tance, or I. Q. of parents. The newborn babe is 
as much a citizen and a member of society as is 
the old man who boasts of not having missed an 
election day at the polls for sixty years. The 
tenement children are just as truly citizens of 
to-day and members of society as are the men 
who sit in Congress. The only question is, 
“What kind of citizens are they?” It is here 
that the best thoughts of the educator must be 
centered. The real need is not training for citi- 
zenship, but training in citizenship, a citizen- 
ship of to-day. 


EARLY TRAINING IS IMPORTANT 


Much has been said and written on the sub- 
ject of civic education in junior and senior high 
Schools, but the elementary school field has re- 
ceived little attention. New tendencies are now 
“Citizenship muscles,” as Professor 


By LENA J. MERRILL 


Principal, Saratoga School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Hatch calls them, are present in just as great 
numbers in the elementary school child as in 
the high school girl or boy. He has a right to 
the privilege of exercising them; to guidance 
in the development of character through the 
many contacts and reactions which come in 
merely living with others. Right habit forma- 
tion is our goal, and early childhood is admit- 
tedly the formative period. It is then that habits 
become a part of our very own selves, Un- 
less advantage is taken of this by utilizing chil- 
dren’s interests and experiences in intelligent 
participation in citizenship agtivities, great 
waste of time and energy results. Undesirable 
habits and mental attitudes must be changed. 
The school must assume a great responsibility 
for getting these young citizens started right. 

The home, neighborhood, and all other agen- 
cies with which the child comes in contact are 
responsible for the bent that his citizenship 
takes and the stages to which it is developed at 
the time of his entrance into school. Let us 
remember that he comes to us a citizen, good or 
bad as the case may be, but a citizen just the 
same. He has already developed definite citi- 
zenship habits and tendencies, desirable or un- 
desirable, depending upon the standards and 
practices of the home and the contacts made with 
other agencies. 


PuPpILS HAVE INDIVIDUAL CITIZENSHIP HABITS 
: AND TENDENCIES 


Just so long as we have children entering 
school from homes of varying standards, poli- 
cies, environments, and ambitions, just so long 
will we also have children differing widely in 
their citizenship habits even though they are of 
the same chronological ages and abilities. Due 
to this fact, the elementary school must take 
each child as he comes to it with his habits and 
tendencies of citizenship possibly in an em- 
bryonic state, yet nevertheless present, and 
build upon and develop from that which he al- 
ready has. In some instances the training may 
call for a breaking up of habits rather than a 
continuation of their development. Here again 
much depends upon the home and the previous 
experiences and environment of the child. 

In children of approximately the same chron- 
ological age there is probably no one faculty 
which differs more widely than does this one of 
citizenship. In citizenship instruction, more 
than in any other, the teacher must consider 
each child as an individual case. Some have 
much more to learn, much more to unlearn, and 
much more to accomplish than have others. In 
the matter of reading, arithmetic, and so on, 
they enter school with much more of a common 
foundation than they do in the case of citizen- 
ship. It would be most absurd for any body of 
educators to lay down certain ironclad stand- 
ards of behavior which every child must attain 
before he can be promoted into the first grade, 
the second grade, and so on, for the reason that 
children differ so widely in attitudes and behav- 
ior when they enter school. 

Just as standards and policies vary in differ- 
ent homes, so do they vary in different commu- 
nities and in different nationalities. In a cer- 
tain locality a particular incident may have em- 
sized the quality of honesty to such a degree 
that the children on the whole are trustworthy 
and can be depended upon to “play fair” to the 
extreme. At the same time, this locality may 
have neglected the idea of sanitation and clean- 
liness to such an extent that the lives and health 
of all in the community are endangered. In an 
adjoining district or locality quite the opposite 


condition may be found. This same variance 
may exist between two families in the same 
neighborhood, or even between two members of 
the same family. 

Citizenship habits are not mastered in a day 
or a week. Some citizens require a lifetime .to 
master them. They are the result of a state of 
mind. After the development of a wholesome 
and helpful mental attitude, such as is char- 
acteristic of good citizenship, comes the devel- 
opment of a will power to do the thing which 
needs to be done and to do it now. In other 
words, citizenship habits are the result of think- 
ing, feeling, and doing. 


ACTIVE PARTICIPATION IN CIvic DutiEs Is 
NECESSARY 


It is not enough to teach about good citizen- 
ship. We must teach citizenship by making use 
of situations which really exist, and by creat- 
ing other situations which will afford opportuni- 
ties for children to exercise and to practice their 
citizenship duties and privileges. Ability to do 
a thing comes from practice in doing it. By such 
practice children make themselves worth-while 
and valuable members of society now—to-day 
—not waiting until some to-morrow in which to 
act. 

Consider, if you will, a prospective purchaser 
of a certain home in a community. ‘On each side 
of this property are sidewalks marked with cray- 
on, porches and yards strewn with various play 
equipment, and a back fence covered with car- 
toons and jackknife cuts. Evidences of near-by 
garbage cans are in the air, and the buzz of big 
blue flies furnishes nauseating music. 

What does it matter to the prospective pur- 
chaser if these neighbors can boast of high 
marks made in mathematics, honors won in de- 
bates, or knowledge of classics, if in addition to 
these attainments they have not learned the real 
art of living as worth-while members of society; 
if they do not practice habits of health and 
cleanliness; if they have not learned to respect 
the rights and properties of others; if they have 
not developed enough ‘pride in self to practice 
courtesy and consideration for others? 

Is it a hint as to the citizenship’ training in 
the local school if children in the community do 
not exercise their citizenship responsibilities in 
a way which will overcome many, if not all, of 
these objections? Is it an educational finger- 
print of the citizenship training of their elders 
when such conditions continue to exist? 

If we accept the definition that “School is 
more than preparation for life—it is life,” can 


‘we logically use a curriculum which overlooks 


training in citizenship? Can we, as a nation, 
afford to underestimate the importance of devel- 
oping this “mental attitude” on the part of chil- 
dren which will tend to emphasize worth-while 
participation? Are we not agreed that intel- 
lectual power is an asset but that sterling char- 
acter is essential? 

Dr. Bobbitt says, in How to Make a Curricu- 
lum, “Basic civi¢ training is concrete experience 
of living, or indirectly re-living, human expe- 
riences in which the forces of social co-ordina- 
tion and control are in full operation.” It may 
be said that citizenship training in the elemen- 
tary school is that sort of active participation 
which will develop within the child a civic con- 
sciousness, a civic pride; which will lead him to 
take pride in self and to respect the rights of 
others; which will instill within him a love for 
country and for humanity; which will inspire 
him to prove by his acts and deeds his real 
worth as a citizen of to-day. 
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By JESSIE TODD 
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vinality in Drawing 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


HE originality which we desire from 
children should come as a natural devel- 
opment. Our handwriting is original 
because of the years we have written. 

The handwriting of children shows more person- 
ality when they are in the upper grades in school 
than when they were in the primary grades. If 
the children have enough experience in drawing, 
the same principle holds true. To develop origi- 
nality in drawing we must give them plenty of 
time to draw, not only in the art period but also 
in history, geography, nature study, and other 
subjects. Originality grows out of experience. 

Professor Cizek of Vienna has obtained re- 
markable results in children’s drawing. Some 
American city teachers have attempted to lead 
their children to imitate the work of Professor 
Cizek’s students. How terrible is the imitation! 
Flowers, birds, and outdoor life belonged to the 
children of Professor Cizek’s classes, because he 
took them to the woods many times. When such 
subjects are used in the pictures drawn by chil- 
dren from city apartment houses, they do not 
fit. The result is insincere. These imitators 
lost the true spirit of Professor Cizek, which is 
that of leading the children to express them- 
selves, : 

A very much wiser teacher visited the classes 
of Professor Cizek, returned to a big American 
city, and in the public school system attempted 
to carry out as much as possible the spirit of 
Professor Cizek. The children of the ghetto 
illustrated what they saw—buying and selling 
in the street, the fruit man, the dances handed 
down from grandmother to mother to child. 
How delightful were the results! The personal- 


ities of the children showed in their ‘work; the 
drawings were sincere, - 
experience, 


They were based on 





The writer feels very hum- 
ble in presenting her results. 
They are not startling. The 
conditions under which the 
work is done are as follows. 
The time spent on drawing is 
two hours a week in grades 
two and three, and one hour a 





week in grades four, five, and 
six; there are thirty-four chil- 
dren in the groups from the 
second, third, and _ fourth 
grades, and ejghteen children 
in a group from the fifth and 
sixth grades. The amount of 
supplies is limited. We have 














paints, india ink, crayons, 
tempera, colored chalk, char- 
coal, and large sheets of paper. 
We had to decide whether to 
use these materials sparingly 
so that they would last over a 
long period of time, or to use 

















them freely. We wished to 
develop originality. We there- 
fore used them freely, believ- 
ing that children cannot ex- 
press themselves fully when 
they are handicapped in the 
use of materials. They can- 
not create unless their minds 
are free from all worry. If 
they are afraid of spilling 
paint or ink, afraid of using 
too much, the more generous 
ones will not wish to use the 
paint. If they have to show a neat result because 
they have been in class an hour or half hour, 
they will not experiment. We have an art room 
in which we can spill paint and 
india ink. We wipe it up as 
best we can. To be sure, when 
the janitors have finished mop- 
ping the floor on Saturday, it 
still has orange, red, and black 
spots. If we spill paint on the 
desks we wipe it off with a wet 
cloth. We try to spill less as 
the days go by. There is no 
scolding when the children’s 
or the teacher’s clothing is 
spotted with paint. If paper is 
wasted in the attempt to pro- 
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Original Work Done by Intermediate Pupils 





duce something, no remark is 
made unless it be this, “We 
must experiment if we are to 
develop something new. Those 
who are afraid to try new 
things never get anywhere.” 
The illustrations on _ this 
page show some results from 
. grades four, five, and six. The 
charts on which the drawings 
are mounted are 22 by 28 
inches, so the reader can judge 
the size of each illustration. 
We use the largest-size paper 
we can afford to buy. When 
it is used up we make pictures 
on light gray bogus manila 
paper 12 by 18 inches, which 
is cheap and beautiful in tex- 
ture. On paper smaller than 
this, the children cannot paint 
so freely. Since it is impos- 
sible for us to have an easel 
for every child in the room, 
we encourage the children to 
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Sketches from the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades 


stand when they paint or to spread the paper on 
the floor, so that they can view their work from 
a distance. 

The group of children shown in the illustra- 
tion on the opposite page formed a Sketch Club. 
They organized the club in January and met 
twice a week until the end of the year, taking 
half of their noon hour to paint. Three girls 
were absent the day the picture was taken. 
They decided to have dues of five cents a week. 
The dues paid for pins and a membership in the 
Chicago Galleries Association entitling them to 
the loan of a different painting each menth. 
They sketched on the blackboard or on paper as 
they chose. 

We have classes sometimes that will just 
naturally go ahead by themselves. Other classes 
have in them many individuals who say that they 
know nothing to draw or who always draw the 
same thing in the same way. A class should 
probably be given at least a month at the begin- 
ning of the year to try to do something by them- 
selves. If at the end of that time there is no 
progress, we should help them in a very definite 
way. We can give help to those who need it 
without hampering the children who have more 
originality. 

One means of stimulating originality is the 
Sketch Book. Every child in grades two, three, 
four, five, and six in our school has a Sketch 
Book. What is to be found in it? Every child 
has: 

1. Figures of people in different positions. 

2. Sketches of leaves, flowers, and trees. . 

8. Sketches of many different kinds of ani- 
mals. 

4. Object drawing. 

5. Street scenes in simple perspective. 

Some children have cartoons, while many have 
airplane sketches, sketches of scenes around 
school, and illustrations of poetry. 

How are these required sketches presented? 
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In different ways. Sometimes the teacher draws 
on the blackboard step by step while the children 
draw on paper. Sometimes each child is given 
a mimeographed page, which he has to copy be- 
fore he can go ahead with original work. The 
talented children finish this required work very 
quickly, so that most of their art period is 
devoted to doing what they wish. The original 
children who are not talented in drawing have 
such an intense desire to experiment that they 
work hard to get the required work done in 
order to haye time to do what they wish. From 
this definite work they get the training absolute- 
ly necessary for later originality. There are 
those who have no ideas of their own. As they 
copy these pages, they become interested. When 
given a chance to do what they wish, they feel 
a sense of pride in trying something different, 
such as a composition in which they use the ani- 
mals they have learned to draw. Then, lastly, 
there are those, averaging two out of fifty, who 
would do absolutely nothing unless compelled. 
After the other forty-eight have done the direct 
work, they are still working on the required 
drawings. We cannot wait forever for them. 
We will give them the new work when we pre- 
sent it to the majority. 

At first some children show no interest in the 
Sketch Book, especially if they have made the 
cover in a half-hearted way, and scribbled the 


sketches, scattering them all over the page. A. 


day of reckoning comes when the teacher criti- 
cizes the books. The poor covers and pages are 
thrown away, and the children who made them 
make new ones. Another such day of reckoning 
will not be necessary. The children treasure 
these books when they are neat and orderly. 
The whole school feels a unity in the fact that 
every pupil has one. When the year’s supply of 
paint and attractively colored materials has been 
used up, the children feel no lack, for they have 
become interested in using a pencil and scraps 
of paper. In the sixth grade we have encouraged 
sketching with a fountain pen, but not many of 
the children care for it. They like to be able to 
erase. 

Another means of stimulating originality is 
the assemblies which we have four times a week, 
twice a week for the first three grades and .twice 
a week in grades four, five, and six. Let us take 
one example. When the children study Indians, 
in their work on Community Life, they often pre- 
sent an assembly program in which they tell 
how the Indians dress, what weapons they use, 
how they make pottery and baskets, how they 
travel, and so on. Drawings 
are necessary to make the as- 


you draw it right?” When a child drew the bot- 
tom of a canoe like a half circle, the other chil- 
dren were disgusted. Emil said, “Here, look. 
ll draw a canoe on the blackboard for you. 
We don’t want such babyish-looking things.” 
The teacher had said many times that pictures 
could be just as original if they were well drawn, 
Some children drew one crude wigwam, a little 
sky, and ground, for their contribution. The 
teacher would not accept it. She told them that 
she expected something better, that such draw- 
ings were just like the ones which they had made 
in the second grade. No progress was shown. 
The pictures gave no indication of thought. She 
drew many original sketches on the blackboard, 
using the same objects in different sizes and ar- 
rangements. Some were as follows: 

1. Large wigwam in the foreground; smaller 
ones in the distance to represent a village. In- 
dian mother sitting near the wigwam with the 
p2poose hanging on a branch of a tree. 

2. Large canoe in the foreground. 
dians in the canoe. 
A sunset sky. 

3. Like 2, with a rainbow in the sky instead 
of a sunset. 

4, A large design, representing the sun, in the 
center; a canoe on each side. 

5. A war canoe in the foreground; several in 
the distance. A shore line still farther away. 
A group of Indians standing on the shore, 

6. The teacher sketched very lightly a big oval 
on the blackboard. In the center she drew a 
campfire. On the oval in the foreground she put 
the backs of Indians sitting facing the fire. 
Following the oval, she drew those on the right 
and left, side view. Those farther away appeared 
smaller, front view, looking at the fire. 

As the teacher kept sketching, the less origi- 
nal children were heard to remark, “I have an 
idea now. May I go ahead?” Their results 
were not copies of what the teacher had drawn. 
Her many compositions, using units such as In- 
dians, fire, wigwams, canoes, shore line, had in- 
spired the children to use these same units in 
different ways. When an entire group of chil- 
dren shows little originality, one of the best 
methods of bringing it out is to dictate many 
compositions. Just as the expert swimmer or 
skater develops with practice, so will the child 
become more expert in making original composi- 
tions if he draws many good ones dictated by 
the teacher. 

A third means of stimulating originality is 
the exhibit. There should be numerous exhibits 


Two In- 
A shore line in the distance. 
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in the halls of the school so that all the children 
can see the work of many of their classmates. 
The exhibits can be put up with very little labor. 
Charts can be tied together as shown in the 
photographs, and the pictures pinned on the 
charts. They can easily be taken down, returned 
to the children, and the same cardboards used 
over and over. 

In such exhibits we should not hang only the 
work of the talented few. The majority of the 
children should have their work exhibited. The 
teacher must swallow her pride and realize that 
even if the results are far below what she would 
like, they are nevertheless the best that her 
efforts and the children’s ability can produce. 
When a child has a drawing exhibited, he works 
ten times as hard to get more put up in the next 
exhibit. One child gets ideas from another. 

The teacher tries to stimulate the chiidren in 
many ways. For instance, she says, “Yesterday 
several artists looked at our exhibit. -They told 
me that they thought it was remarkable the 
many different ways you had been able to show 
the motion of the waves by the way you handled 
your crayons. You see, when you really express 
your ideas in your own way without copying 
other children, you produce something which has 
real art quality.” Again, she says, “In Sunday’s 
paper a critic wrote of the last Art Institute ex- 
hibit, saying that it was just the same old thing. 
Let’s experiment so that our next exhibit will 
be more interesting. Perhaps you have an idea 
that you’ve never tried. Try it. If it fails the 
first time, try again. The development of art 
through the ages has depended on those who were 
not afraid to do things in new ways.” 

As a young teacher I had it drilled into me 
that we should not mix mediums. For years I 
held tenaciously to this. Now I have given it 
up. Some of the children in my class draw 
crayon pictures. When they find the black 
crayon too blunt to make a line around the faces 
of the children in the picture, they use india 
ink. Last week a sixth-grade girl painted a 
tempera picture. She made a rainbow with 
colored chalk. She got the effect she wanted 
much better with the chalk than she could have 
done with the tempera. It seems to me that if 
we are trying to get originality from children 
we should throw open the doors and let the chil- 
dren experiment with all the different kinds of 
material that we can afford. 

Some of the most original results we have in 
this country come from children in the rural 
schools. They are left more to their own devices 

because the teacher has many 
classes, and have time to con- 





sembly interesting. All are 
anxious to contribute. The 
more original children make 
illustrations without the help 
of teachers or pictures. The 
less original children are en- 
couraged to consult the books 
for information and to collect 
all sorts of pictures. The 
teacher draws on the _ black- 
board canoes and wigwams, In- 
dian figures, and so on, to help 
the children represent them as 
accurately as possible. Some 
children need a great deal of 
teaching before they can make 
4 good original picture. 

The children who were giv- 
ing an Indian assembly one 
week were third-graders. The 
Members of the class chose the 
drawings to be used to explain 
certain features of Indian life. 
When one child put in his pic- 
ture two lines crossed at the 
top to represent a wigwam, 
they said, “We won’t have that. 
It looks like first grade. There 
are plenty of pictures of wig- 
Wams in the books. Why don’t 
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The Sixth-Grade Girls’ Noon Sketch Club 


template, a condition very 
essential to creative work. 
The little foreign children 
in America give us very origi- 
nal results and excellent draw- 
ing. For four years I had the 
opportunity of supervising in 
over three hundred rooms full 
of children, representing forty 
nationalities. The best results 
came from the foreign chil- 
dren, and, with a few excep- 
tions, from districts composed 
of people in poor or middie- 
class circumstances, The 
poorest results came from the 
children in the richest dis- 
tricts. The poorer children 
were more industrious, more 
sincere. They had fewer tools 
and playthings and therefore 
worked out the possibilities of 
the few things they owned. 
For example, we illustrated the 
story of the Pied Piper in the 
schools throughout the city. 
In the richer districts the chil- 
dren were satisfied with draw- 
ing two or three children 
(Continued on page 90) 
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The Nature of Geography 


By> DEFOREST STULL 


Associale in Geography, Teachers College, Columbia University 


IN THE curriculum of modern ed- 
ucation, geography is one of the 
most practical and comprehen- 
1 sive of the school subjects. It 
appeals to students of all ages 
and diversified tastes, and is as 
full of romance as any story in 
fiction. For centuries, earth has 
L guarded its many secrets. Now 
science and invention have en- 
abled man to discover these secrets, and he has 
learned to utilize them for his own purposes. 

There are few subjects so far-reaching as 
geography in those influences which direct the 
progress of civilization, yet it is often miscon- 
strued in the popular mind. Unless a person is 
especially interested in the field, or has traveled 
extensively, his general geographic knowledge is 
decidedly limited. It probably includes the 
names of the states, with their capitals, learned 
by rote as we once learned the multiplication 
tables, with rhyme but no reason. It may in- 
clude the boundary lines of his state, or the 
drawing and shading of beautiful maps, or prob- 
ably the location of out-of-the-way places. 

An acquaintance who knew that the writer was 
teaching geography was surprised at his choos- 
ing so elementary a subject. “Why don’t you 
teach a college subject?” he said. “When I was 
a boy, I could sing off every state, with its cap- 
ital, and I could tell where any place was situ- 
ated. Geography seems such a simple subject 
to teach.” 

A person with his limited knowledge of the 
subject may well classify geography as an ex- 
clusively elementary school subject. To his 
mind, a geographer is simply a walking gazet- 
teer, or a perambulating atlas, able to locate any 
place on land or sea. He sees in geography no 
romance or beauty, and he has no knowledge of 
geographic principles. 

The study of geography does include boundary 
lines, the names of states and their capitals, and 
the location of out-of-the-way places. However, 
these facts are not the big things for which this 
subject stands. The fundamental principle of 
geography is the relationship between human 
beings and their environment. Geography is the 
investigation of the earth as the home of plants, 
animals, and man—all responding to the influ- 
ence of land, air, and water. 

The advancement of man has gone hand in 
hand with the growth of geographic knowledge. 
This knowledge forms the basis for the investi- 
gation of the abundant resources of the earth, 
and these potential energies are daily being de- 
veloped to increase man’s ability. The possibil- 
ities of research and study in this field alone are 
almost limitless. 

Because geography in its modern intcrpreta- 
tion is so extensive, it is divided into many parts, 
each one in itself forming the basis for intensive 








study. An analysis of the following outline will 
help to make clear the writer’s viewpoint. 
Earth Life 
Land— Plant— 
Physiography Plant Geography 
Air— Animal 
Meteorology Animal Geography 
Climatolovy Human— 
Water— Human Geography 
Hydrography 
Oceanography 
Physiography-—— 


The study of physiography, one of the first 
subjects in importance, deals with the origin and 


history of land forms, such as hills, shore lines, 
valleys, plains, plateaus, mountains, continents, 
and ocean basins. We learn how these function 
in man’s relation to the earth, and how they in- 
fluence his development, his activities, and his 
industries. There is scarcely a phase of man’s 
progress which cannot be traced to physiographic 
conditions, 

As an elementary subject, physiography brings 
out the facts that man gets not only his food 
from the soil but also his material for shelter, 
clothing, heat, and power. The geographic con- 
cept is evolved that the development of man is 
conditioned by the physical features of his en- 
vironment, and that commerce and trade in a 
community are determined to an extent by the 
land forms. With elaboration, physiography be- 
comes a subject for higher education. 
Meteorology and climatology— 


The study of land forms leads directly to the 
study of meteorology and climatology. The pu- 
pils can readily see how the climate or state of 
air for a long period of time, the heat or cold, 
the wetness or dryness, the calm or storm, affect 
the life and activities of the community under 
consideration. 

The Weather Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture forms an excellent ap- 
proach for these studies. Many live projects 
grow out of a visit to one of the Bureau’s sta- 
tions. The students are shown how this institu- 
tion discovers and forecasts weather conditions, 
and the importance of these reports to mankind. 
They also learn that the forecasters are meteor- 
ologists who have devoted many years of hard 
study to air conditions for the benefit of the 
sailor, the farmer, the aviator, and many others. 
Milham’s Meteorology is a splendid work in this 
field. 

Hydrography and oceanography— 

In this subdivision we learn of the influence on 
life of water forms, such as rivers, lakes, 
swamps, marshes, waterfalls, and other features. 
The influence of these water forms is as great 
as the influence of land forms. By learning to 
control sea power and waterfalls, and by adapt- 
ing and reclaiming other water forms, man has 
changed the old order of things and doubled his 
power and his pleasures. 

In hydrography and oceanography there is 
need of further study and research. The aviator 
will probably aid in making new discoveries in 
this field. With each new flight we are given 
maps and descriptions which help us visualize 
the untraveled oceans. 

Plant geography— 

Another interesting subdivision of geography 
is plant geography, or a study of how plants are 
adapted to their physical environment. While 
riding one day, a child noticed thousands of cat- 
tails in the marshes, and asked why cat-tails 
were found only in marshy places. There are 
definite reasons why plants grow in certain lo- 
calities. White pines are found in the northern 
United States because they are adapted to the 
type of soil and climatic conditions that obtain 
there. Oranges grow in Florida and California 
because in these states are found the rich soil 
and nearly frost-free climate in which citrus 
fruits thrive. 

Food is an excellent approach to the study of 
plant geography. The pupil can understand that 
food is a limiting factor, and that agriculture is 
the outstanding industry in importance. Man’s 
existence depends first of all on his food. Where 


there is a rich agricultural area, there is a large 
population and great industries. The improve- 
ment of plants through scientific experiments 
gives man new resources in agriculture and thus 
helps to increase his means of support. 

Animal geography— 

Animal geography is the study of the relation 
of animals to their physical environment, and 
how they adapt themselves to their surround- 
ings. For instance, we do not find white polar 
bears in the wilds of the African jungles. 

The animals in the zoo of the circus are the 
most fascinating part of the show to most chil- 
cren. Following up the study of these animals 
would be a splendid project in animal geography. 
Their adaptability to certain conditions and lo- 
cations will be learned by tracing them to their 
native habitats and studying them there. An ex- 
cellent work in this field is Newbigin’s book, 
Animal Geography. 


Human geography— 


This subdivision is probably the most vital 
aspect of geography. It is a study of how phys- 
ical environment affects the lives of human be- 
ings. Modern science and modern philosophy 
have shown us how character, behavior, and even 
appearance and physique, are influenced by en- 
vironment. 

The aim of human geography is to give the 
student a rational and comprehensive geographic 
foundation upon which to build, by bringing him 
into contact with his physical environment and 
investigating the relations of his fellow humans 
to their physical resources. As man no longer 
depends upon his immediate surroundings for 
his needs, the student travels over the whole 
world in discovering the necessities and luxuries 
that contribute to his welfare. This field is so 
broad that it lends itself to numerous subdivi- 
sions, such as historic geography, political geog- 
raphy, and industrial geography. 

In historic geography, the ideas, ideals, and 
past events of a community are shown to be de- 
termined by environmental conditions. “So much 
is certain, history lies, not near, but in Nature.” 
Ellen Churchill Semple says: “The most impor- 
tant geographical fact in the past history of the 
United States has been their location on the 
Atlantic opposite Europe; and the most impor- 
tant geographical fact in lending a distinctive 
character to their future history will probably 
be their location on the Pacific, opposite Asia.” 

Political geography closely follows historic ge- 
ography. It is the study of the influence of loca- 
tion upon the trend of national development. The 
amount of power possessed by a country is de- 
termined largely by its location. What part did 
England’s position play for years in her political 
dominance? What did the location of America 
have to do with her early acquisition of inde- 
pendence ? 

Industrial geography is a study of the occupa- 
tional activities of man as determined by his 
natural environment. Agriculture is the most 
important industry, and is the most dependent 
on environment. Where the soil is fertile and 
the climate affords the right amount of moisture 
and heat, we find thriving agricultural commun! 
ties and large populations. 

Points of great trade or industry have always 
been accessible to the open highway, or have been 
situated where there was ample contact with 
bodies of water. However, commerce and indus 
try are now not so dependent on immediate 
environment as they once were. Modern means 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Decorative Designs.from State Flowers 


VIRGINIA: THE FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


i iw flowering dogwood is one of a large fam- Many Virginians were in favor of the Virginia 
ge ily of over eighty different species of trees creeper, but since the objection was made that 
ve- and shrubs. It was selected by Virginia as her Virginians were in no sense of the word “creep- 
nts state flowers only after a prolonged discussion. ers,” the dogwood was finally awarded the honor, 


The dogwood can be found growing over a 
wide territory. Its white blossoms make a beau- 
tiful sight as it is seen growing in the mountains 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Man’s Quest for Food 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HE quest for food is never-ending. 

It began ages ugo when primitive 

tastes were easily met, and has con- 

tinued down through the years until 
now the earth has been ransacked for food. 
Ancient man was not only an exceedingly 
observant and original creature, but a 
copyist as well. He saw which seeds, nuts, 
fruits, and roots were eaten by birds and 
mammals. He tasted of such foods, secure 
in the knowledge that they would not poi- 
son him, and found them good. In those 
distant days people alternately feasted and 
fasted. When they found an abundance of 
food, they gorged themselves, for they did 
not know when they would have the next 
meal, 

Before man had devised his implements, 
he had to content himself with the humble 
foods that he could find. He had no such 
variety as we have to-day. With the in- 
vention of implements, which increased his 
power of killing and digging, a wider range 
of food was made available. From the 
mountain tops to the depths of the sea, 
from the air overhead to the earth under- 
foot, the search for food was extended. 
The animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms were levied upon to satisfy the appe- 
tite of mankind, 

As time passed and man’s knowledge in- 
creased, the vegetable kingdom furnished 
him with an endless variety of food. Fruits, 
borne on shrub and tree and vine, served 
primitive peoples as food. Nuts, rich in 
protein and fat and neatly preserved in 
husks and burs, provided welcome variety. 
Seeds, like tiny nuts, grew abundantly and 
offered much nourishment. Underground 
food, stored in tubers and bulbs, abounding 
in starch and sugar, yet less concentrated 
than grain and nuts and less flavored than 
the fruits, formed a large part of the diet 
of early peoples. 

Numerous members of the animal king- 
dom paid toll to the insatiable appetite of 
man. Fish provided the most dependable 
supply of animal food in the days when men 
were few and cities did not exist. Other 
water-dwellers besides the members of the 
finny tribe were caught and eaten, yet all 
must originally have been called “fish.” 
To this day the terms “shellfish” and “cray- 
fish” remain. 

The hunt for food extended farther into 
the ranks of the higher animals as man im- 
proved his weapons. At first he was con- 
tent with small animals, helpless young 
ones, and those that were aged or week- 
ened. 

Later he preyed upon larger game, such 
as deer, moose, and elk, all of which were 
harmless unless molested. While he was 
subduing the animals of the earth, man was 
also capturing the fowls of the air. He first 


robbed their nests of the eggs and young. 
Later, with darts and slings and snares, he 
captured even the wariest of the birds. 

In the beginning all food was eaten raw. 
Eventually man learned the use of fire. 
Probably for a long time he lived in fear of 
the fires that were started through natural 
causes. After the conflagration had passed 
and the earth had cooled, he no doubt fre- 
quented the burned area, where he found 
animals which had been burned to death. 
Upon eating the cooked flesh, he found that 
the flavor had been improved and the meat 
fibers made tender. Less .effort was re- 
quired to tear the flesh loose and chew it, 
and it was more easily digested. Even the 
roots which he dug from the burned soil 
had a finer flavor and a greater tenderness 
than raw roots had. 

As time went on man mastered the se- 
cret of making fire, and set it to work cook- 
ing his food. The first cooking process was 
simple indeed. Animals when killed were 
merely thrown into the fire and roasted 
whole. The length of time that they were 
cooked depended upon the state of hunger 
of the savage. Then the coals and ashes 
were scraped away with a stick, and the 
roast was eaten. All of it was consumed— 
from the burned outer portion to the inte- 
rior. Later, the animals were dressed, and 
the flesh was cooked by holding pieces of it 
over the coals on sticks, or laying it on clean 
stones, or placing it in leaves and bark and 
covering it with embers. Grains were 
parched before the intense heat of the fire 
or shaken in baskets with live coals. Roots 
were roasted in the hot coals and ashes. 

After roasting and parching, the next 
step in cooking food was baking, which was 
done in dry heat in a closed space. This 
was accomplished by heating the food in a 
hole in the ground or in a mud chamber. 
Grains which had been ground into flour 
and mixed with water were both appetiz- 
ing and nourishing when baked, as were 
fish, fowl, and game. 

The third step in cooking was boiling, a 
process employed long before the invention 
of pottery or the use of metal containers. 
It was done by placing grains or pieces of 
meat or roots in a wooden, skin, or bark 
container filled with water. Stones which 
had been placed in a hot fire were raked 
out, lifted between sticks, and dropped into 
the water. This was continued until the 
water boiled sufficiently to cook the food. 

After the art of pottery-making became 
known, boiling was simplified because the 
fire could be built around or beneath the 
pot without danger of setting it on fire. 
Since boiling removed the natural salts 
from the food, man turned to the mineral 
kingdom for salt with which to return the 
lost flavor. 


The cooking of food greatly helped man 
to pass from the savage to the civilized 
state. Cooked food enabled him to live 
longer and be more energetic and indus. 
trious. 

All mankind owes a great debt to the 
primitive women of long ago, for, while the 
men were hunting the wild beasts or guard- 
ing the homes against enemies, the women 
were learning which plants and plant parts 
were edible. It was they who picked the 
berries, dug the roots, and gathered the 
nuts and seeds. Gradually they learned to 
protect certain valuable plants which they 
found, in the hope that they might return 
to that section and harvest the crop when 
it became ripe. An important step forward 
was taken when a woman first dug up a 
desired plant, carefully brought it home, 
and set it out where she could watch and 
tend it. Seeds spilled about the home 
probably became the first gardens. Still 
later must have come the idea of saving 
some of the seed for planting at the begin- 
ning of the next growing season. This 
finally led to the clearing of the land and 
true agriculture. While women were the 
first planters, agriculture did not reach its 
full development until men took it up and 
applied their greater strength, employed 
beasts of burden, and perfected irrigation 
methods. 

Another very important development in 
the food problem was that of storage of the 
surplus during the season of abundance so 
that there might be no period of starvation. 
Doubtless man learned the lesson of food 
storage by observing the habits of squirrels 
and bees and other wild creatures that 
hoard food. During the period of food 
scarcity, he robbed these thrifty workers 
of their precious supply. Later, he himself 
became thrifty and an observer of seasonal 
changes. When he harvested, he endeav- 
ored to lay aside enough to carry him 
through the lean days until a sufficient food 
supply should again become available. 
Grains, when kept dry and away from ro- 
dents, lasted for months and years. Plant 
foods having watery tissues, such as roots 
and fruits, were preserved in cold, damp 
caches. Flesh and fish were cut into thin 
strips and hung over smouldering fires, the 
heat and smoke of which dried and pre 
served them. Cooked meat was sealed in 
an air-tight covering of grease. In this way 
food was preserved centuries before the 
advent of the tin can and the glass jar. 

In early days man was a wanton killer. 
However, as time went on, young animals 
were often brought back alive, and fed and 
protected. Some of them responded to the 
kindness of savage hands and became the 
ancestors of our domestic animals. Whe? 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Stories about Books 


THE ODYSSEY 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


HAT is happening over there by 
the cliffs?” asked the younger of 
two handsome, straight-limbed 
boys. “People are gathering 

from all sides.” 

“Let us go and find out for ourselves,” 
answered the elder eagerly. 

The two boys ran lightly and swiftly in 
the direction of the crowd. 

“T can see in the midst a tall man, with 
hair as white as snow,” cried the first boy as 
they drew nearer. Quickly they reached 
the spot, and, boylike, managed to worm 
their way through the crowd and find places 
close to the old man. 

“Hush,” whispered a bystander. But 
there was no need for the caution, for the 
boys grew still as they caught the words that 
fell from the lips of the poet. They were 
beautiful words, musical words, that flowed 
on like the murmuring of a mountain brook, 
words that unfolded a tale of splendid war 
riors and strange monsters. Now and again 
the old man touched his four-stringed harp 
for emphasis, but it was the words which en- 
tranced the boys and the other listeners. 

As the old man paused, the 
crowd, their curiosity satisfied, be- 
gan to scatter. 

“Look, brother,” whispered the 
younger of the two boys. “His 
eyes do not see.” 

“And he is old and his robe is 
ragged,” added the other. “Who 
can he be?” 

“He is a poet,” a bystander an- 
swered. “They call him Homer. 
He wanders from place to place 
reciting poems. People give him 
food and lodging in return.” 

“Let us ask him to come home 
with us,” suggested the younger 
boy, “for never did I hear so mar- 
velous a story with so much music 
in its words.” 

Years later, after the wander- 
ing, homeless old poet called 
Homer was dead, seven cities of 
Greece claimed the honor of being 
his birthplace. As a modern poet 
puts it: 





meee cities claimed great Homer 
ea 

Through which the living Homer 
begged his daily bread.” 

All over Asia Minor and the is- 
lands near Greece people gathered 
by the thousands to hear his two 
great poems, the Jliad and the 
Odyssey, recited. Men were speci- 
ally trained to recite them, and 
people went to hear them as you 
go to a concert or the theater. 





Scholars of to-day who have read and 
studied these two great poems do not know 
exactly how they came to us. Some think 
that there never was a blind poet called 
Homer. Others believe that there was such 
a poet, who wrote the Jliad and the Odyssey, 
and that it is quite possible that people all 
over Greece listened to him reciting his 
poems. Some think that what Homer did 
was to put together several short poems 
composed by earlier poets so as to make 
these two long poems. Others believe that 
he wrote them alone. At any rate, all these 
differences of opinion cannot take the poems 
themselves away from us. They are just as 
beautiful, no matter who wrote them. 

Perhaps you are saying to yourself, “Why 
should I want to read poems written thou- 
sands of years ago about people in a strange 
country? I would rather read about some- 
thing that might have happened to me or the 
girl or boy next door.” There are plenty of 
such stories, to be sure, and some of them 
are very good. Read them by all means, but 
it is worth your while to know something 
about Homer’s poems, too. 














The Musical Words Flowed On Like the Murmur of a Brook 





First, let us see what they are like. The 
Iliad and the Odyssey are called epics.’ An 
epic is a poem about great events in the life 
of a people. The Jliad is the story of a great 
war at Ilium, or Troy. The Odyssey is a tale 
of Odysseus, one of the Greek warriors who 
went to Troy, and of his wanderings and 
strange adventures on the way home. 

Each adventure of the Odyssey makes a 
good story in itself. The meeting of 
Odysseus with a terrible one-eyed giant 
called Polyphemus, and the clever ruse by 
which he and his men escaped the giant, is 
particularly exciting. Then there is the ad- 
venture with the sunny-haired Circe, whose 
pets were tame lions. With her sweet voice 
this sorceress lured the companions of 
Odysseus into her palace, and with a wave of 
her wand turned them into swine. You 
must read for yourself about the charm that 
protected Odysseus from a similar fate, and 
about the final escape of the whole band. 

A far more pleasant character is Nausi- 
caa, Princess of the Phzacians, who wel- 
comes the shipwrecked Odysseus to her 
father’s palace. She and her maidens wash- 
ing the wedding linen in the river 
and having a game of ball after 
their work make a pretty picture. 
Not such a pleasant scene is the 
household of the absent Odysseus, 
overrun with greedy, lazy men, 
who wanted to marry his wife, 
Penelope, and get his kingdom. 
How Penelope, by a simple trick, 
put off the unwelcome suitors, is 
a famous tale. And the homecom- 
ing of the wanderer, disguised as 
a beggar, makes a fine ending. 

Now all this sounds quite like a 
fairy tale, does it not? Teo the 
Greeks the Iliad and. the Odyssey 
meant much more. In these poems 
they heard how brave and wise 
men behaved under trying cireum- 
stances and how hospitable people 
treated their guests. They found 
in them beautiful prayers which 
men made to the Greek gods. You 
see, these poems were a sort of 
Bible for the Greeks. 

The Greeks enjoyed these poems 
not only for the message they 
brought to them, but for the way 
in which it was carried. Homer 
used beautiful language, and 
neither too much nor too little of 
it. His words were like the flow 
of music. They were written in 
what is called hexameter, which 
means that each line has six beats, 
or accents. The poems did not 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE soups in the two short menus are easy 

to prepare, and each of them may be 

made in one saucepan. They may be 

made early and reheated at noon if 
desired. Both of these menus utilize fresh 
vegetables and fruit still in season. 

The long menu offers several choices for 
lunch if the whole menu is not desired. Corn 
chowder, whole wheat bread and butter, fruit 
salad, and milk may be selected; or baked toma- 
toes, whole wheat bread and butter, chocolate 
pudding, and milk; or fruit salad, whole wheat 
bread and butter, chocolate pudding, and milk. 
Milk is included in all three of the choices. 
The first two are very much better than the 
third because both of them contain something 
hot. Too often we find children, especially older 
girls, choosing only cold food for lunch. 

Salads are a very acceptable part of a menu. 
They add variety and color and furnish some- 
thing raw. As much as possible of the green 
outer leaves of lettuce should be used. They 
may be shredded and mixed with the tender 
blanched leaves. It is in green leaves that we 
find much of vitamine A. This vitamine is 
necessary for growth and assists in maintaining 
health. 

Some of the green vegetables that we may use 
during the school term are: lettuce; romaine; 
spinach; cabbage; string beans, fresh or canned; 
peas, fresh or canned; kale; brussels sprouts; 
leaves from the cauliflower; green peppers; beet 
tops, or beet greens as they are often called; and 
celery tops. These green vegetables should be 
eaten not only because we know that they contain 
vitamine A, but also because green plants con- 
tain much iron and some substances which help 
the body to assimilate the iron. 

There are many other vegetables, not green 
in color, that are also valuable food. Carrots 
and tomatoes have the same vitamines as green 
vegetables. Tomatoes, whether raw or canned, 
are especially necessary in the diet of children. 

Because our marketing and shipping facilities 
are now very good, it is possible to find fresh 
vegetables in the markets whenever we wish 
them. The sooner we prepare the food after it is 
harvested, the more of the vitamines we are able 
to conserve. Watch the freight trains and note 
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the number of refrigerator cars carrying food. 
Many of these cars come in on schedule time. 


VEGETABLE Soup 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 
Recipe 


1 soup bone (1% pounds) 

4 quarts cold water 

10 large ripe tomatoes, or 1 No. 3 can 
6 carrots 

4 onions 

1 pint green lima beans, or 1 No. 2 can 
% head cabbage 

6 large potatoes 

1% tablespoons salt 


Utensils Needed 


six- or eight-quart saucepan and cover 
one-quart measure 

dish pan 

paring knife 

tablespoon 


a 


Put the soup bone and water into a saucepan 
and place it on the stove. Wash the tomatoes, 
cut them in quarters, and add them. Wash and 
scrape the carrots, cut them in thin slices or 
small cubes, and add them. Peel the onions, cut 
them in slices, and add them. Wash the lima 
beans, and add them. Cut the cabbage fine, and 
add it. Wash and peel the potatoes, cut them in 
small dice, and add them. Add the salt, and 
cover the saucepan. Let the soup cook slowly 
for an hour or more. Taste; add more salt if 
needed. 


FresSH LIMA BEAN Soup 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 


Recipe 
1% quarts green lima beans 
1% quarts boiling water 
tablespoon salt 

quarts milk 

tablespoons flour 
tablespoons cold water 
tablespoons butter 


Utensils Needed 


six-quart saucepan and cover 
one-quart measure 
tablespoon 

small bowl 
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Wash the beans and put them and the boiling 
water into a saucepan. Add the salt. Put the 
cover on the saucepan and place it on the stove. 
Let the beans cook gently until they are soft. 
Add the milk and let it come to the boiling point. 
Put the flour into a small bow! and stir the cold 
water into it, making a smooth paste. Add it to 
the beans and milk, and let the mixture boil a 
few minutes. Add the butter. Taste; add more 
salt if needed; serve. 


CorN CHOWDER 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 


Recipe 


3 slices bacon, or 3 ounces salt pork 
2 medium-sized onions 
% cup flour 
3 quarts milk 
No. 2% cans corn, or 12 ears fresh corn 
12 medium-sized potatoes (2 quarts diced) 
1% quarts boiling water 
3 tablespoons salt 


Utensils Needed 


paring knife 

six-quart double boiler 
measuring cup 

tablespoon 

can opener 

dish pan 

one-quart measure 

four-quart saucepan and cover 
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Cut the bacon or salt pork into small pieces 
and fry them in the top part of a double boiler, 
When they are crisp, add the onions, which have 
been cut in small pieces, and fry them. Add the 
flour, stirring to keep it smooth. Add the milk, 
and stir. Add the corn. Cook the mixture over 
hot water in the bottom part of the double boiler 
for one-half hour, or until it does not taste of 
flour. If fresh corn is used, remove the husks 
and silk and cut the grains from the cobs, scrap- 
ing them to obtain all of the liquid. 

While the corn and milk are cooking, wash the 
potatoes, peel them, and cut them in small dice, 
Put them into a saucepan containing the boil- 
ing water to which three tablespoons of salt 
have been added. Cover, and cook them until 
they are soft. Add the potatoes and the water 
in which they were cooked to the corn and milk 
mixture. Taste; add more salt if needed. 


BAKED TOMATOES 
(Twenty portions of one tomato each) 


Recipe 
20 large ripe tomatoes 
% cup sugar 
% cup butter 
5 teaspoons salt 


Utensils Needed 

1 dish pan 

1 paring knife 

2 dripping pans, or several baking dishes 

1 measuring cup 

1 teaspoon 

Wash the tomatoes and remove the stems, 
making a little hole in the top of each tomato. 
Place the tomatoes close together in a baking 
dish, and in each opening put one teaspoon of 
sugar, one-half teaspoon of butter, and one- 
fourth teaspoon of salt. Bake the tomatoes in 
the oven about an hour. After they begin to 
cook, they should be allowed to cook slowly for 
the remaining time. With each tomato serve a 
little of the juice from the bottom of the pan. 

If preferred, the tomatoes may be stuffed be- 
fore baking them. To some of the pulp and 
seeds taken from each tomato add cold cooked 
meat, finely chopped, and soft bread crumbs. 
Moisten with gravy or hot water, and season 
with minced onion, parsley, or celery, and salt 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Luncheon Service Cloths and Napkins 


LL of Miss Barton’s pupils were delighted 
with the curtains which they had made 
for their schoolroom. As a result, one 
of the girls planned curtains for her 

own room. She made them of coarse marquisette 
and darned in a design above the 1%4-inch hem 
and along the inner edge of each strip. 

When Miss Barton asked the class to suggest 
other school needs that might be worked out in 
the sewing class, one of the girls said, “Why 
can’t we each make a large doily to use on our 
desks when we have lunch?” 

“That is a fine idea,” said Miss Barton. “You 
might make individual luncheon sets, consisting 
of a service cloth, or large doily, and two nap- 
kins. Let us take a vote and see how many 
would like to have a set.” 

It was unanimously voted to make service 
cloths and napkins. 

“I should like to have a set but I could not do 
that sort of sewing,” one of the older boys said. 

“Perhaps you and the other boys would like to 
make something with tools,” suggested Miss 
Darton. “Since you like to work with wood, 
you could make a bird house or a feeding box to 
hang in one of the trees in our schoolyard. No 
doubt the girls will be glad to make luncheon sets 
for you in return.” 

“I like to draw,” said James. “I could make 
my own design for the embroidery.” 


SELECTING THE MATERIALS 


Miss Barton suggested that the pupils consult 
their mothers about suitable material for the 
luncheon sets. They were also asked to bring 
samples of cloth from home. 

The next day samples of the following were 
examined and discussed: glass toweling, cotton 
crepe, crash, Indian head, and different weaves 
of linen, including plain toweling and hucka- 
back. 

One of the older girls reported: “Mother 
always gets linen for table use. She says that 
it costs more than cotton, but it wears longer 
and is much easier to keep bleached and free 
from stains.” 

“My mother said the very same thing,” an- 
nounced a small girl, “but she thinks we should 
use cotton for our first luncheon sets.” 

“What kind of cotton material did your mother 
suggest?” asked Miss Barton. 

“She gave me this piece of glass toweling with 
red lines on it because the lines would help me 
to fold and sew the hems straight.” 

It was decided that the younger pupils should 
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A Napkin Made of Indian Head, with a 
Monogram in One Corner 


use glass toweling having colored bars for their 
sets, and the older pupils a linen-finished Indian 
head in a rather coarse weave. A committee was 
selected to go to a store to get samples of these 
materials, each marked with the width and the 
price. Another committee was appointed to 
bring to school needlecraft magazines in which 
were shown different ways of finishing the edges 
of doilies and napkins. 

The service cloths were to be made smaller 
than the desks so that they would not hang over 
the edge and become displaced if someone 
brushed against them in passing along the aisle. 
The completed cloths for the smaller desks were 
to be about 18 by 11 inches. Allowing 1 inch 
for hems and 1 inch for shrinkage, the cloth 
would require 20 inches of material and each 
napkin 16 inches, or 52 inches for a set. Some 
of the pupils chose red-barred and some blue- 
barred toweling. Six-strand embroidery thread 
of the color of the bars was used to decorate the 
set. The committee which had been selected to 
purchase the materials kept a written record of 
each child’s choice of color. 

The older pupils found that their desks would 
need a service cloth 19 or 20 by 12% inches. In- 
dian head comes in many different widths, and 
it seemed most economical to use the 44-inch 
width for the cloth, making two cloths from a 


piece 15 inches long. Since it was discovered 
that it would be a waste to use the 44-inch 
material for the napkins, it was decided to pur- 
chase the 36-inch Indian head and cut two nap- 
kins from a 16%-inch length. 

For the design, the older girls preferred to 
use black embroidery thread combined with 
thread of a bright color. Each girl selected the 
color that she wished. The majority chose 
yellow and black; others, rose and black; and a 
few, blue and black. 

One of the girls brought a napkin holder 
made of linen. It was a straight strip of cloth 
with a decorated hem, and was fastened with a 
snap fastener. Completed, it measured 9 by 
1%% inches. The pupils decided to make similar 
holders. The primary children made theirs of 
material that was left after cutting the service 
cloths, but the older pupils used the 3-inch width 
of material which remained after cutting their 
napkins. 

The committee which was selected to purchase 
the cloth confirmed the amount of cloth needed 
and approved the colors of thread selected by 
each pupil. Miss Barton and the committee 
purchased the materials. 


MAKING THE LUNCHEON SETS 


The barred toweling was cut straight by fol- 
lowing the colored lines. The cloths were cut 
20 by 13 inches; the napkins, 16 inches square; 
and the holders, 104% by 3 inches. The selvages 
were removed. 

Each edge of the service cloth was folded down 
Y inch and firmly creased; and then folded again 
to form a 44-inch hem. It was basted with No. 
40 white cotton thread and sewed with running 
stitches, using three strands of embroidery 
thread. A second row of running stitches was 
added parallel to the first row. In the middle, 
near one edge of the cloth, a straight-line initial 
letter was drawn and worked with two rows of 
very short running stitches. The napkin and 
holder, as shown in the photograph, were deco- 
rated alike. 

The Indian head service cloths were cut on 
drawn threads. The cloths were 22 by 15 
inches; the napkins, 16% inches square; and 
the holders, 10’ by 8 inches. To make the 
cloth, a guide thread was drawn parallel with 
and ¥ of an inch from each edge (see Figure 
I, A). One-half inch from A ancther thread was 
drawn (see Figure J, B). In this space (B) a 
row of running stitches was made, using four 

(Continued on page 101) 
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There was an old woman who lived in a shoe; 
She had many children, but knew what to do. 
Milk, fruit, and the very best foods they were fed, 
And every night early she put them to bed. 

\ Because she had taught them the value of sleep, 


Their slumber was quiet and restful and deep. 
—Maude M. Grant 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE soups in the two short menus are easy 

to prepare, and each of them may be 

made in one saucepan. They may be 

made early and reheated at noon if 
desired. Both of these menus utilize fresh 
vegetables and fruit still in season. 

The long menu offers several choices for 
lunch if the whole menu is not desired. Corn 
chowder, whole wheat bread and butter, fruit 
salad, and milk may be selected; or baked toma- 
toes, whole wheat bread and butter, chocolate 
pudding, and milk; or fruit salad, whole wheat 
bread and butter, chocolate pudding, and milk. 
Milk is included in all three of the choices. 
The first two are very much better than the 
third because both of them contain something 
hot. Too often we find children, especially older 
girls, choosing only cold food for lunch. 

Salads are a very acceptable part of a menu. 
They add variety and color and furnish some- 
thing raw. As much as possible of the green 
outer leaves of lettuce should be used. They 
may be shredded and mixed with the tender 
blanched leaves. It is in green leaves that we 
find much of vitamine A. This vitamine is 
necessary for growth and assists in maintaining 
health. 

Some of the green vegetables that we may use 
during the school term are: lettuce; romaine; 
spinach; cabbage; string beans, fresh or canned; 
peas, fresh or canned; kale; brussels sprouts; 
leaves from the cauliflower; green peppers; beet 
tops, or beet greens as they are often called; and 
celery tops. These green vegetables should be 
eaten not only because we know that they contain 
vitamine A, but also because green plants con- 
tain much iron and some substances which help 
the body to assimilate the iron. 

There are many other vegetables, not green 
in color, that are also valuable food. Carrots 
and tomatoes have the same vitamines as green 
vegetables. Tomatoes, whether raw or canned, 
are especially necessary in the diet of children. 

Because our marketing and shipping facilities 
are now very good, it is possible to find fresh 
vegetables in the markets whenever we wish 
them. The sooner we prepare the food after it is 
harvested, the more of the vitamines we are able 
to conserve. Watch the freight trains and note 


Vegetable Soup 
Rolls or Sandwiches 


Roars 
Milk 


CRYO 


Fresh Lima Bean Soup 
Rolls or Sandwiches 





the number of refrigerator cars carrying food. 
Many of these cars come in on schedule time. 


VEGETABLE Soup 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 
Recipe 


1 soup bone (1% pounds) 

4 quarts cold water 

10 large ripe tomatoes, or 1 No, 3 can 
6 carrots 

4 onions 

1 pint green lima beans, or 1 No. 2 can 
% head cabbage 

6 large potatoes 

1% tablespoons salt 


Utensils Needed 


six- or eight-quart saucepan and cover 
one-quart measure 

dish pan 

paring knife 

tablespoon 


eee 


Put the soup bone and water into a saucepan 
and place it on the stove. Wash the tomatoes, 
cut them in quarters, and add them. Wash and 
scrape the carrots, cut them in thin slices or 
small cubes, and add them. Peel the onions, cut 
them in slices, and add them. Wash the lima 
beans, and add them. Cut the cabbage fine, and 
add it. Wash and peel the potatoes, cut them in 
small dice, and add them. Add the salt, and 
cover the saucepan. Let the soup cook slowly 
for an hour or more. Taste; add more salt if 
needed. 


FresH LiMA Bean Soup 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 


. Recipe 
1% quarts green lima beans 
1% quarts boiling water 

1 tablespoon salt 

3 quarts milk 

4 tablespoons flour 

4 tablespoons cold water 

2 tablespoons butter 


Utensils Needed 


1 six-quart saucepan and cover 
1 one-quart measure 

1 tablespoon 
1 small bowl 


Wash the beans and put them and the boiling 
water into a saucepan. Add the salt. Put the 
cover on the saucepan and place it on the stove, 
Let the beans cook gently until they are soft. 
Add the milk and let it come to the boiling point. 
Put the flour into a small bow! and stir the cold 
water into it, making a smooth paste. Add it to 
the beans and milk, and let the mixture boil a 
few minutes. Add the butter. Taste; add more 
salt if needed; serve. 


CorN CHOWDER 


(Twenty portions of one cup each) 
Recipe 
3 slices bacon, or 3 ounces salt pork 
2 medium-sized onions 
% cup flour 
3 quarts milk 
2 No. 2% cans corn, or 12 ears fresh corn 
12 medium-sized potatoes (2 quarts diced) 
1% quarts boiling water 
3 tablespoons salt 


Utensils Needed 


paring knife 

six-quart double boiler 
measuring cup 

tablespoon 

can opener 

dish pan 

one-quart measure 

four-quart saucepan and cover 


et et et 


Cut the bacon or salt pork into small pieces 
and fry them in the top part of a double boiler, 
When they are crisp, add the onions, which have 
been cut in small pieces, and fry them. Add the 
flour, stirring to keep it smooth. Add the milk, 
and stir. Add the corn. Cook the mixture over 
hot water in the bottom part of the double boiler 
for one-half hour, or until it does not taste of 
flour. If fresh corn is used, remove the husks 
and silk and cut the grains from the cobs, scrap- 
ing them to obtain all of the liquid. 

While the corn and milk are cooking, wash the 
potatoes, peel them, and cut them in small dice, 
Put them into a saucepan containing the boil- 
ing water to which three tablespoons of salt 
have been added. Cover, and cook them until 
they are soft. Add the potatoes and the water 
in which they were cooked to the corn and milk 
mixture. Taste; add more salt if needed. 


BAKED TOMATOES 


(Twenty portions of one tomato each) 
Recipe 

20 large ripe tomatoes 

% cup sugar 

% cup butter 

5 teaspoons salt 

Utensils Needed 

1 dish pan 

1 paring knife 

2 dripping pans, or several baking dishes 

1 measuring cup 

1 teaspoon 

Wash the tomatoes and remove the stems, 
making a little hole in the top of each tomato. 
Place the tomatoes close together in a baking 
dish, and in each opening put one teaspoon of 
sugar, one-half teaspoon of butter, and one 
fourth teaspoon of salt. Bake the tomatoes in 
the oven about an hour. After they begin to 
cook, they should be allowed to cook slowly for 
the remaining time. With each tomato serve 4 
little of the juice from the bottom of the pan. 

If preferred, the tomatoes may be stuffed be- 
fore baking them. To some of the pulp and 
seeds taken from each tomato add cold cooked 
meat, finely chopped, and soft bread crumbs. 
Moisten with gravy or hot water, and season 
with minced onion, parsley, or celery, and salt 

(Continued on page 100) 


Corn Chowder 
WholeWheat Bread and Butter 
Baked lomatoes 


Fruit Salad 
Chocolate Pudding 
Milk 
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Luncheon Service Cloths and Napkins 


for their schoolroom. As a result, one 

of the girls planned curtains for her 
own room. She made them of coarse marquisette 
and darned in a design above the 1'%-inch hem 
and along the inner edge of each strip. 

When Miss Barton asked the class to suggest 
other school needs that might be worked out in 
the sewing class, one of the girls said, “Why 
ean’t we each make a large doily to use on our 
desks when we have lunch?” 

“That is a fine idea,” said Miss Barton. “You 
might make individual luncheon sets, consistin: 
of a service cloth, or large doily, and two nap- 
kins. Let us take a vote and see how many 
would like to have a set.” 

It was unanimously voted to make service 
doths and napkins. 

“I should like to have a set but I could not do 
that sort of sewing,” one of the older boys said. 

“Perhaps you and the other boys would like to 
make something with tools,” suggested Miss 
Darton. “Since you like to work with wood, 
you could make a bird house or a feeding box to 
hang in one of the trees in our schoolyard. No 
doubt the girls will be glad to make luncheon sets 
for you in return.” 

“I like to draw,” said James. “I could make 
my own design for the embroidery.” 


LL of Miss Barton's pupils were delighied 
A with the curtains which they had made 


SELECTING THE MATERIALS 


Miss Barton suggested that the pupils consult 
their mothers about suitable material for the 
luncheon sets. They were also asked to bring 
samples of cloth from home. 

The next day samples of the following were 
examined and discussed: glass toweling, cotton 
crepe, crash, Indian head, and different weaves 
of linen, including plain toweling and hucka- 
back. 

One of the older girls reported: “Mother 
always gets linen for table use. She says that 
it costs more than cotton, but it wears longer 
and is much easier to keep bleached and free 
from stains.” 

“My mother said the very same thing,” an- 
nounced a small girl, “but she thinks we should 
use cotton for our first luncheon sets.” 

“What kind of cotton material did your mother 
suggest?” asked Miss Barton. 

“She gave me this piece of glass toweling with 
ted lines on it because the lines would help me 
to fold and sew the hems straight.” 

It was decided that the younger pupils should 


By MARY 2®. GRUBB 
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A Napkin Made of Indian Head, with a 
Monogram in One Corner 


use glass toweling having colored bars for their 
sets, and the older pupils a linen-finished Indian 
head in a rather coarse weave, A committee was 
selected to go to a store to get samples of these 
materials, each marked with the width and the 
price. Another committee was appointed to 
bring to school needlecraft magazines in which 
were shown different ways of finishing the edges 
of doilies and napkins. 

The service cloths were to be made smaller 
than the desks so that they would not hang over 
the edge and become displaced if someone 
brushed against them in passing along the aisle. 
The completed cloths for the smaller desks were 
to be about 18 by 11 inches. Allowing 1 inch 
for hems and 1 inch for shrinkage, the cloth 
would require 20 inches of material and each 
napkin 16 inches, or 52 inches for a set. Some 
of the pupils chose red-barred and some blue- 
barred toweling. Six-strand embroidery thread 
of the color of the bars was used to decorate the 
set. The committee which had been selected to 
purchase the materials kept a written record of 
each child’s choice of color, 

The older pupils found that their desks would 
need a service cloth 19 or 20 by 12% inches. In- 
dian head comes in many different widths, and 
it seemed most econorhical to use the 44-inch 
width for the cloth, making two cloths from a 


piece 15 inches long. Since it waa discovered 
that it would be a waste to use the 44-4neh 
material for the napkina, it was decided to. pur- 
chase the 36-inch Indian head and cut twe nap 
kins from a 16%%-inch length. 

For the design, the older girls preferred to 
use black embroidery threac combined with 
thread of a bright color. Bach girl selected the 
color that she wished. The majority chose 
yellow and black; others, rose and black; and a 
few, blue and black. 

One of the girls brought a napkin holder 
made of linen. It was a straight strip of cloth 
with a decorated hem, and was fastened with a 
snap fastener. Completed, it measured 9 by 
1%% inches. The pupils decided to make similar 
holders. The primary children made theirs of 
material that was left after cutting the service 
cloths, but the older pupils used the 83-inch width 
of material which remained after cutting their 
napkins, 

The committee which was selected to purchase 
the cloth confirmed the amount of cloth needed 
and approved the colors of thread selected by 
each pupil. Miss Barton and the committee 
purchased the materials. 


MAKING THE LUNCHEON SETS 


The barred toweling was cut straight by fol- 
lowing the colored lines. The cloths were cut 
20 by 13 inches; the napkins, 16 inches square; 
and the holders, 104% by 3 inches. The selvages 
were removed. 

Each edge of the service cloth was folded down 
4 inch and firmly creased; and then folded again 
to form a 44-inch hem. It was basted with No. 
40 white cotton thread and sewed with running 
stitches, using three strands of embroidery 
thread. A second row of running stitches was 
added parallel to the first row. In the middle, 
near one edge of the cloth, a straight-line initial 
letter was drawn and worked with two rows of 
very short running stitches. The napkin and 
holder, as shown in the photograph, were deco- 
rated alike. . 

The Indian head service cloths were cut on 
drawn threads. The cloths were 22 by 15 
inches; the napkins, 164% inches square; and 
the holders, 10% by 8 inches, To make. the 
cloth, a guide thread was drawn parallel with 
and % of an inch from each edge (see Figure 
I, A). One-half inch from A another thread was 
drawn (see Figure J, B). In this space (B) a 
row of running stitches was made, using four 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Mother Goose Health Poster —| — 


Duplicates of this double-page poster, 40 cents a dozen. No orders for less than one dozen. For information regarding books of poster patterns, see page 3 
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There was an old woman who lived in a shoe; 
She had many children, but knew what to do. 
Milk, fruit, and the very best foods they were fed, 
And every night early she put them to bed. 
Because she had taught them the value of sleep, 


Their slumber was quiet and restful and deep. 
, —Maude M. Grant 
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-1~ And Window Transparency 


. For use of this poster as a window transparency, see directions on page 97. 
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Adjustments of Plants to Seasonal Changes 


By FLORENCE G. BILLIG 


Department of Science, City Schools, Sacramento, California 


Beh ACH season of the year is char- 
4e% acterized by its own particular 
BY condition of plant life. This 

regular occurrence of changes 
in the plant world from season 
to season has been so persistent 
| through the ages that it is con- 
sidered one of nature’s rhythms. 
Man has made use of plants in 
their various seasonal conditions 
of fruit, seed, and fleshy root and stem to 
such an extent that he has become accustomed to 
think of this cycle as one created for his special 
use. However, careful study and investigations 
show that these rhythmic changes have been 
gradually evolved by the plants through long 
periods of time, in which the plants have ad- 
justed themselves to environmental factors of 
temperature, light, water, carbon dioxide, oxy- 
gen, and soil conditions. In the past, plants 
which have not been able to make appropriate 
adjustments have perished. 

In temperate regions some of the character- 
istics of plants which particularly attract man’s 
notice as the different seasons approach are 
rapid growth, ripening of fruit and seed, 
developing of fleshy roots and stems, autumn 
coloring, leaf fall, death of some plants, and 
dormancy of others. 

Summer is the period of great activity in 
plants. It is the time of rapid growth and of 
active preparation for the following winter and 
spring. Seeds ripen and food is made and stored 
in fruit, stem, and root. As the season advances 
the rate of growth decreases; the upward flow 
of sap diminishes; the characteristic green of 
the foliage grays; and the dust, together with 
heat and in many instances injuries by insects, 
lessens the ability of leaves to manufacture 
food. 


fsysete 





AUTUMNAL COLORS 


With the approach of autumn, trees and 
shrubs withdraw materials from the leaves, and 
store them in twig, branch, trunk, and root. At 
this time certain chemical changes are taking 
place within the leaf. As cell activities gradually 
cease, the chlorophyll slowly disintegrates and 
fades away, leaving visible the yellow color, 
which disappears less rapidly. Substances 
formed in the cell sap as the chlorophyll disap- 
pears give the attractive red color found in 
many autumn leaves. Similar substances give 
the beautiful reds common in young shoots in 


spring and those found normally in the leaves of’ 


some plants and in many flowers and fruits. The 
formation of this red pigment is favored by 
cold weather, bright sunlight, and the presence 
of an unusual amount of sugar. The familiar 
brown color seems to be caused by the cell walls, 
which turn brown when the leaf dies. 

The gay colors of autumn leaves are attributed 
commonly to frost. It is true that the “ripen- 
ing” of leaves, with the accompanying changes 
of color, usually takes place when the nights are 
cold and frosty. But the fact that they occur 
together does not necessarily mean that they be- 
long together in a cause-and-effect relation. 
Frost may be a factor in expediting the proc- 
esses of changes of color, but it does not cause 
them. The processes within the leaf go on 
regardless of variations in temperature, + The 
most brilliant colors often appear long before 
the first frost of the season. 


LEAF FALL 


With deciduous trees and shrubs leaf fall pro- 
duces a condition characteristic of winter. It 


is begun by the formation of two or more plates 
of thin-walled cells at the base of the petiole. It 
is accomplished finally by the softening or dis- 
solving of the middle layer of cell walls of this 
separating layer. Thus the attachments of the 
leaves are so weakened that leaves fall at the 
slightest touch or because of their own weight. 
This is quite in contrast to the force required to 
detach them from trees and shrubs in early 
summer. Some compound leaves, such as those 
of the horse-chestnut, walnut, ash, and hickory, 
form the separating layer at the base of each 
leaflet first and at the base of the petiole later. 
This explains why some petioles remain attached 
to the twig or branch after the leaflets have fal- 
len. 

Leaf fall; which is frequently ascribed to 
frost, is hastened by low temperature, reduced 
intensity of light, changes in conditions of 
water, and sometimes by disease and injury by 
insects. Investigations show that during cold 
nights water in the separating layer freezes and 
breaks down the tissues. When the warmth of 
the following day melts the ice, the attachment 
is weakened further so that the leaf falls at the 
slightest disturbance. Frost, then, hastens leaf 
fall, but does not cause it. 

The development of a separating layer is not 
confined to leaves. In trees such as elm, maple, 
and cottonwood, twigs and sometimes branches 
an inch in diameter are cut off. This process is 
commonly called “self-pruning.” The fall of 
flowers and also fruit, such as apples, plums, and 
peaches, is brought about by this separating 
layer. 


LEAF SCAR 


Whenever leaves or fruit falls, a scar is left 
on the twig or branch. The small dots on the 
leaf scar indicate the places where fibrovascular 
bundles extended from the stem into the petiole 
and thence into the blade of the leaf. The heal- 
ing of the scar helps to protect the plant from 
disease and loss of water. 


DECIDUOUS AND EVERGREEN TREES 


Trees show all gradations between the decidu- 
ous and the evergreen habit. The swamp 
magnolia, a Florida evergreen, keeps its leaves 
throughout the winter when growing in Vir- 
ginia. In New Jersey it exhibits a definite 
deciduous habit. The leaves of some northern 
oaks die but are retained throughout the winter, 
while the leaves of the same species growing 
farther south do not die and remain attached 
until they are forced off by the growth of the 
following year. Some trees, such as the cherry, 
which are deciduous in temperate regions be- 
come evergreen farther south. An observation 
of trees and shrubs from the base toward the 
summit of mountains will reveal this same 
gradual change in habit. It seems, then, that 
the habit of retaining or shedding leaves is, in 
part, a response to conditions of temperature 
and moisture. When little moisture can be got- 
ten from the frozen soil, deciduous trees and 
shrubs in cold regions meet winter weather by 
shedding their leaves, thus reducing the total 
area of transpiration. It is in reality a means 
of tiding over a drought period, as is shown by 
some trees and shrubs which either shed or re- 
tain their leaves during the summer in response 
— amount of moisture available in the 
soil, 

The evergreen habit is sometimes associated 
with needlelike leaves only. However, in the 
southern states and the warm sections of the 
Pacific Coast region, many broad-leaved ever- 


green trees and shrubs, such as the magnolia, 
holly, rhododendron, oaks, and citrus trees, are 
found. The tamaracks of the North and the 
bald cypress of the South have needlelike leaves; 
yet both these trees are deciduous. In tropical 
regions nearly all trees are of the broad-leaved 
type. 

To be adjusted successfully to their environ- 
ment, evergreen trees in temperate regions must 
withstand frequent freezing and thawing as 
well as dry winter winds which cause evapora- 
tion of water at a time when the ground is frozen 
and the plant can take in little moisture. In 
autumn there occur in the needles changes 
which reduce the amount of water transpired to 
nearly the same as that of deciduous trees, 


Bubs 


The formation of buds is another adjustment 
of trees and shrubs for tiding over the winter 
period. In spring, as soon as the leaves start to 
unfold, a bud begins to form in the axil of each 
leaf. Ordinarily only those buds develop which 
receive favorable intensity of light. 

There is a general belief that the leathery 
overlapping bud scales, which frequently have a 
coating of hair, or down, or which are cemented 
together with resinous or mucilaginous materi- 
als, are devices for keeping the bud warm. 
Since heat is not conducted readily by these 
coverings, they do help in protecting the plant 
against sudden changes of temperature, but 
there is no known adaptation among plants 
which primarily protects them against cold. 
Extreme temperatures, rather than the average 
cold of winter, are the most dangerous to them. 
This is especially true of low, sudden tempera- 
tures in the spring after growth has begun, but 
before the young shoots and leaves have become 
hardened sufficiently to survive the cold. Be 
cause activity in the spring usually begins in 
the bud, a sudden drop in temperature often 
freezes the bud, which is then said to be killed 
by “frostbite.” 

The bud scales, together with the various coat- 
ings, are effective in protecting the young, deli- 
cate parts within from injury—particularly 
from injury through excessive loss of water. 

Other ways by which plants adjust themselves 
to tide over unfavorable seasons are dying of 
herbaceous plants, formation of fruit and seeds, 
storing of food in fleshy roots, and storing of 
food in fleshy stems, such as tubers, bulbs, and 
corms, 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


The idea of adjustment of plants to environ- 
mental changes may be developed gradually and 
enlarged in the work of the elementary school 
through careful selection and analysis of materi- 
als of study, such as the following: 

1. Observation and study of changes—such 
growth, production of fruit and seed, leaf color 
ation, leaf fall, and bud formation and develoy 
ment—in trees and shrubs with the approach of 
different seasons. 

2. Observation and study of changes—such #& 
dying of plant, production of seed, tuber, bulb, 
corm, and fleshy root—in herbaceous plants W! 
the approach of the different seasons. 

3. Observation of changes in the landscaP 
from season to season. 

4. Study of the various means of plant repr’ 
duction, such as seed, stem, root, and leaf. _ 

5. Study of the various agents of plant di* 
tribution, such as wind, water, and animals. 

6. Study, through both indoor and outdo0t 

. (Continued on page 93) 
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The Red Fox 

By MAY AVERILL 
P ® ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 
Do you know the red fox? The red fox has a soft, reddish- 
: It lives in the fields or woods. brown coat. 
r It has a den for a home. It has pointed ears and a pointed 
} The den may be on a hillside. nose. 
. It may be under a big stump. It has a long, bushy tail. 

The tail is called a “brush.” 
a The fox curls up in a ball when it — 
. goes to sleep. | 
’ In cold weather it uses its tail for 
, a blanket. 
: It covers its face and its paws with 
MA aes S ‘ its bushy tail. 
? aR SL gS Baby foxes are very playful. 
: The fox stays at home almost all They live tn the: dea, WHR then 
a day. mother. 
Be At night it goes out to hunt. She takes ‘goog care Of theme, 
1 The red fox eats mice and rabbits. She teaches one now Soannen 
“1 meadow mice and frogs. 
4 It eats frogs and grasshoppers. 
f It eats the farmer’s chickens, too. 
ves Sometimes it catches his ducks and 
i turkeys. 
and The farmer does not like the fox. 
He sets traps to catch it. 

of The fox is clever. 
ot It is hard to catch. 
i If a fox is caught, sometimes it 
. plays possum. They learn how to take care of 
RF It pretends that it is dead. themselves. 
. It lies very still. At last they grow up. 
cap Then, when no one is looking, it They go to live in homes of their 
pr jumps up and runs away. own. 
dis 
io 
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Picture Study—“Christopher Columbus” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


N THESE days of adventure into the 

unexplored regions of the _ earth, 

when the North and South Poles are 

no longer places unvisited, and even 
the peak of Mt. Everest has been within a 
few hours of acquaintanceship, we can look 
at the portrait of Christopher Columbus, 
the arch-explorer of all times, with a special 
interest. Although we are told that Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo knew Columbus, this por- 
trait was not painted until 1519, thirteen 
years after the death of the great discoverer. 
It is difficult to believe that the lively char- 
acterization of the portrait, the outspoken 
personality of the eyes and mouth, was not 
taken directly from the life. 

Fra Sebastiano del Piombo, or, to call him 
by his real name, Sebastiano Luciani, was 
born, probably at -Venice, about 1485. 
The title “del Piombo” was given to him in 
later life with the office of the Piombo, or 
Keeper of the Leaden Seals, which he held 
under Popes Clement VII and Paul III. His 
father had planned to have him follow the 
profession of music, and it is probable that 
he first met Giorgione, his greater contem- 
porary of the Venetian school, through 
their mutual love of. it, thereby finding one 
of the powerful influences of his life. 














Questions 


Does this seem to be the portrait 
of a man of adventure and determina- 
tion? How and in what features? 
How would you describe the expres- 
sion of the eyes? Do they seem to be 
looking at you, or gazing into the dis- 
tance? What quality of Columbus do 
they express to you? 

Has Columbus been portrayed as a 
thinker and scholar as well as an ex- 
plorer? How do his hands show this? 
Do you feel that you know Columbus 
better after seeing the portrait? 

Where is the source of light in the 
picture? Would the face be so 
strongly portrayed if the light fell 
more fully upon it? Do you feel that 
the head is placed too high on the 
canvas? What helps to balance the 
picture? * 














artist of Venice. 


Sebastiano had previously studied for a 
time under Giovanni Bellini, the leading 
We find him responding 


to the influence of Giorgione, his new mas- 
ter, in his first great work, “The Majesty of 
St. John Chrysostom,” in the church of San 
Giovanni Crisostomo in Venice. Though 
it is rich in color, luxuriant in form, and 
powerful in light, shade, and pictorial ef- 
fect, it lacks the delicacy and distinction 
of Giorgione’s work, qualities in which 
Sebastiano was destined never to equal his 
master. 

The greater fame and acknowledged 
place of Giorgione among the younger mas- 
ters sent Sebastiano from Venice to seek 
fame of his own. He accepted the invita- 
tion of the banker, Agostino Chigi, reputed 
the richest private gentleman of Italy, to 
come to Rome. - Going there in 1509, he 
aided Peruzzi in the decoration of the pal- 
ace later known as the Farnesina. 

His portraits won him fame, and he be- 
came associated with Michelangelo, who 
had just finished the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel and was in search of an assistant 
who could work with rapidity and taste in 
combining colors. The association greatly 
strengthened Sebastiano’s composition and 
design, though it led to no important joint 
commissions. Sebastiano was recognized 

(Continued on page 90) 
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the antipodes.” 
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The keen eyes, accustomed to look into the 
unknown, the hands of a scholar, and the gen- 
eral stamp of personality of a pioneer who de- 
voted his life to a cause, tell us more about the 


“CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS” 


HIS portrait is in the permanent collec- 

tion of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

to which J. Pierpont Morgan presented it 
in 1900. Across the upper background runs 
the inscription: HAEC EST EFFIGIES LIGURIS 
MIRANDA COLUMBI ANTIPODUM PRIMUS 
RATE QUI PENETRAVIT IN ORBEM, which, 
when translated into English, reads: “This is 
the admirable effigy of the Genoese Columbus, 
the first who entered by ship into the world of 
In small figures after the in- 
scription may be seen the date of the portrait, 


canvas. 


man than volumes of description could. The 
dramatic gesture of the beautifully drawn left 
hand has the effect of making Columbus seem 
mindful of an audience. 
wise too highly placed head by bringing more 
interest and weight into the lower area of the 


The original of this portrait shows Columbus 
more than life-size. .He wears a black coat with 
a broad gray collar, a black doublet, into which 
a white shirt is gathered, and a black hat. These 
varied and deep-toned blacks show the artist’s 


er ee 





It balances the other- 





fine Venetian color sense. The shadow across 


the right cheek and neck and the accent of high 
lights on the forehead and cheek bones give the 
interest of variety and add strength to the firm- 
ly modeled mouth and nose. 
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_ Miniature Reproductions of “Christopher Columbus” 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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Here and There with Nature 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. 


When the Trees Change Their Dresses 


N THE spring all the hardwood trees— 
the maples, the oaks, the elms, and the 
birches—put on pretty green dresses. 
They look very fresh and graceful in their 
new spring suits. During the summer their 
dresses get worn and change to a darker 
green. The leaves are thick and glossy. 
Birds build their nests and raise their baby 
birds protected by the sheltering leaves. 

In the fall all the hardwood trees 
change the color of their suits. Their fall 
suits are not green, They are of many col- 
ors. The maples are gorgeous in reds and 
yellows. The elms and birches, too, have 
yellow suits, while the oaks prefer browns 
or reddish tones. 

Now I know that you are wondering why 
the leaves change from green to red and 
yellow and brown. Some people say that 
Jack Frost paints the leaves, but that is not 
really true. He helpsin away. Nature is 
the chemist who dyes_ the leaves. 
Throughout the spring and summer the tree 
makes a green dye called chlorophyll, but 
when autumn comes, the chlorophyll is 
withdrawn and the plants make yellow, 
red, and brown pigments to take its place. 

When the leaf changes color, it is a sign 
that in a short time it will be cut off the 
parent branch and fall to the ground. 

‘How does the leaf get cut off the 
branch? It is this way. Nature builds a 
thin layer of cork between the stem of the 
leaf and the twig, thus severing the leaf 





from the parent plant. The leaf just has 
to fall. It cannot help itself. You can see 
this little corky scar on the twigs in win- 
ter. It will show you where the leaf once 


grew. 


The Snail’s House 


AVE you ever seen a snail? The snail 

carries his house everywhere he goes. 

Is it any wonder that he is a slow traveler? 

Who could move fast with such a load to 
carry? 

Mr. Snail’s house has only one room in it, 
just big enough for him to sleep in. Why 
do you suppose he carries his house 
around? The body of the snail is soft and 
furnishes good food for larger animals. If 
any danger threatens the snail, he can re- 
tire into the shell and escape harm, unless 
his enemy is powerful enough to crush his 
house. 


By LINA M. JOHNS 


The snail’s house is a spiral, limy shell. 
As the snail grows, the shell grows. When 
a snail travels, he sticks his head out and 
extends his four tentacles. On the end of 
each of the two long projections are two 
little black spots. These are the eyes of 
the snail. In the short tentacles is located 





the sense of touch. A snail has a muscular 
foot, something like the clam’s, by which 


-it moves slowly along. The foot spreads 


out and attaches itself to the surface upon 
which the snail is moving. As the, snail 
moves, he keeps slowly turning the shell 
to keep hinvself in equilibrium. 

Land snails live on plants. There are 
many large land snails in Florida, Cuba, 
and the islands of the Caribbean Sea. Some 
of them live on banana trees. There are 
many pond snails living in shallow water. 
Try to find some. When you do, notice the 
pretty spiral shell, the home of this inter- 
esting creature. 


Where Frisky Gets a Meal 


ISKY is a little gray, furry friend of 

mine. He has a nest up in the tiptop 
of a tall elm tree in my yard. The nest is 
made of sticks and leaves. I often wonder 
what is in Frisky’s nest, but it is too high 
for me to climb up to see. 

Frisky runs about on the lawn looking 
for something. What has he lost? He is 
looking for the walnuts that he buried in 
the grass last summer. I saw Frisky bury 
them. He came down from the walnut tree 
carrying a nut in his mouth, and this is what 
he did. First he dug a little hole in the 
grass with his forepaws. Then he dropped 
the nut into the hole and covered it with 
grass. He patted the grass down on it with 
his forepaws. 





How does Frisky know where to look for 
his buried nuts? Perhaps he smells them. 
Black walnuts have a strong odor. Perhaps 
he remembers where he puts them. Some- 
times squirrels hide their nuts in hollow 
trees, putting many of them in one place. If 


HOWARD 


Frisky would do that, it would be easier fcr 
him to find enough to eat in winter. 

I look for Frisky at mealtime every day 
when the walnuts are ripe. He comes 
running into the yard, and then, quick as a 
wink, he is up in the tree. He runs out on 
a limb, picks a nut, runs back to the crotch 
of the limb, and sits there, holding the nut 
in his forepaws. First he peels off the 
green husk with his teeth. Then he chisels 
off the shell. I can see the husks and shells 
fall to the ground. He eats several nuts at 
every meal, 

Did you ever see Frisky bury his nuts? 
Watch him and perhaps you will some- 
time. 


The Three Sturdy Oaks 


OW can you tell a white oak tree? 
The white oak has a very light-colored 
bark. It is the only species of oak with 
such a light-colored bark. You can tell the 
tree by the color of the bark. White oak 
leaves have rounded lobes and rounded in- 
cisions called sinuses. White oak leaves 
stay on the tree all winter. They turn dark 
brown in the fall. White oak acorns are 
sweet. Pigs and cattle like them, but too 
many of them are bad for the cattle. 

The black oak tree has a black, deeply 
furrowed outer bark. The inner bark is 
orange-colored. Black oak leaves have 
pointed lobes and rounded sinuses. They 
are a bright, glossy green in summer. In 
the fall they turn red. Black oak acorns 


¢ 


White Oak : Bur Oak 


take two years to ripen. Even when ripe, 
they have a bitter taste. Animals do not like 
to eat them. The black oak grows very tall. 
It looks very strong. 

Another oak that you see in the woods 
is the bur oak. It has a furrowed bark. 
The bark is not so deeply furrowed as the 
black oak and not so dark-colored. Is 
leaves have rounded lobes and sinuses like 
those of the white oak, but there are two 
sinuses that almost meet at the midrib half- 
way down the leaf. The acorn has a cup 
with a mossy fringe around the edge. The 
acorns are not so sweet as those of 
white oak, but they are good to eat, and chi 
dren like to gather them in the fall. 

The next time you take a stroll in the 
woods, look for these three sturdy oaks 
They are very common and their wood is 
of great use to man for fuel, building ™® 
terial, furniture, and railroad ties. 


Black Ook 
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Great Characters in American History 


London, October 14, 1644. Charles I, 

king since 1625, had burdened his 
subjects with outrageous taxes, destroyed 
their ancient liberties, forced them to wor- 
ship in the Church of England, and had 
ruled for eleven years without a Parliament. 
At last he took one step too far. He tried to 
force the Scotch, intensely and ardently 
Presbyterian, to accept the ritual, ceremo- 
nies, and worship of the Church of England. 
They rose up in righteous indignation and 
lynched the bishops that the king had sent 
among them. Charles was compelled to 
convene a Parliament in order to obtain 
money and supplies for an army with which 
to punish these rebellious Scotchmen. 

The Parliament was made up in large part 
of men of fine mettle, who were determined 
to be free. They had suffered long enough 
at the hands of their autocratic sovereign. 
They impeached and executed Laud, the 
cruel, tyrannical Archbishop of Canterbury, 
abolished the church courts, which had 
been persecuting the Puritans, and regained 
the ancient liberties which the king had 
usurped. At last they seized the reins of 
government and ruled England without a 
king. Charles was driven from London and 
finally declared war against the Parliament 
which he had called into being. In this way 
the bloody civil war of 1642 was begun. 

At the date of Penn’s birth the tide of 
battle had ebbed and flowed on many ter- 
rible fields, taking its toll of both Loyalists, 
as the king’s adherents were called, and 
Roundheads, as the Puritan backers of Par- 
liament were known. William Penn’s father 
became an admiral at the age of twenty- 
three, and served in the navy of Parliament. 
Two days before his son, William, was born 
he set out to take command of a squadron 
operating against the king’s forces in the 
Irish seas. William’s mother was Margaret 
Jasper, the daughter of a Dutch merchant. 
While her seafaring husband sailed his ships 
against the king’s navy, she lived at Wan- 
stead in Esgex. 

At Wanstead William Penn lived with his 
mother, and, when he became old enough, 
Went to school in the near-by village of Chig- 
Well. He took the regular course of the time 
in Latin, Greek, and mathematics, in which 
he oe to have been reasonably profi- 
cient. 

Wanstead and Chigwell were both centers 
of Puritanism. On all sides William Penn 
Must have heard discussions of Puritan 

ines. The influence of this environ- 
ment molded his entire life. He was a sensi- 
tive child and very easily excited. When he 
Was about twelve years old he experienced 
* religious emotion which “suddenly sur- 
with an inward comfort, and, as he 


NGLAND was aflame with civil war 
H } when William Penn was born in 


WILLIAM PENN 


By HOLLIE LEE MASON 


thought, an external glory in the room, which 
gave rise to religious emotions, during which 
he had the strongest conviction of the being 
of a God, and that the soul of man was cap- 
able of enjoying communication with him.” 

Admiral Penn was an ambitious man, 
anxious to acquire wealth and place and 
power, and the means he used were not al- 
ways above reproach. During the period of 
Cromwell’s power Penn offered to deliver to 
the exiled king the fleet which he com- 
manded. His offer was refused, but the 
king was grateful, and the gesture accom- 
plished what the fickle admiral intended. 
He had assured himself of the favor of the 
royal exile should he ever ascend the throne 





: William Penn 


of England, an event which actually took 
place in 1660. Admiral Penn was given 
only a slight share in the honors of the king’s 
restoration, but he was soon appointed com- 
missioner of the navy, and in the Dutch 
War that followed he served with the Duke 
of York, afterwards James II, as “Great 
Captain Commander,” or captain of the 
fleet. 

The admiral planned that his son, too, 
should spend his life in the public service. 
There he was surest to acquire renown, 
wealth, and desirable preferment. With 
this end in view, William, then sixteen years 
of age, was entered in Christ Church College, 
Oxford, in 1660, the year of the Restoration, 
matriculating as a “gentleman commoner, 
and the son of a knight.” 

During the period of which we speak there 
was a general revolt against old religious 
dogmas, forms, and ceremonies. Many new 
sects were springing up. One of these, the 
Quakers, or Friends, was organized by 


George Fox some ten years before William 
Penn enrolled in Christ Church College, Ox- 
ford. Of all the sects then coming into ex- 
istence the Quakers were the most radical. 
They kept none of the holy days of either the 
Puritans or the Church of England; women 
took an equal part with men in their meet- 
ings; and they went far beyond any other 
sect of that day and declared boldly that no 
one was obliged to believe more with respect 
to religion than his mind could understand. 
The Quakers possessed one very important 
doctrine of their own. They believed in 
what they called the “inner light.” This 
was something more than conscience. They 
believed that it was sufficient in itself to 
Save a person’s soul without ceremonies, 
churches, priests, dogmas, and the other out- 
ward garments in which the creeds of the 
old religions were clothed. 

There were Quakers at Oxford when 
William Penn entered, and he soon came un- 
der their influence. With them he joined in 
the general protest against the ruthless 
methods used to bring back the old order of 
things at the University after the Restora- 
tion. Penn, among many others, was fined 
for refusing to attend chapel. Soon there- 
after he was banished from the school on 
account of the conduct arising from his re- 
ligious opinions. He had been at Oxford 
about two years. He relates that on his re- 
turn to his father he was beaten, and turned 
out of doors. 

The admiral relented, however, and soon 
his son was on his way to Europe, there to 
forget the folly of his Quakerish views. 
After traveling somewhat extensively on the 
Continent, and visiting the brilliant court 
of Louis XIV of France, he returned to 
England. It appeared that he was no longer 
a Quaker. In London he became a student 
at Lincoln’s Inn, where he remained until 
the outbreak of the Great Plague. For a 
short time during the spring of 1665, he 
served on the staff of his father, then the 
“captain commander” of the English fleet. 
In April, 1665, his father sent William with 
dispatches to the King, and the lad remained 
in London, where he again became serious 
and Quaker-minded. The next year he was 
sent to the Irish court to manage the ad- 
miral’s Irish estates. There his conversion 
to Quakerism was completed, and his father 
abandoned all hope of saving his son from 
what he considered his foolish religious 
vagaries. 

On September 3, 1667, William Penn at- 
tended a Quaker meeting in Cork, Ireland, 
where he assisted in expelling a soldier who 
had disturbed the meeting. For this he was 
put in jail. While there he wrote a letter to 
Lord Orrery setting forth in writing for the 
first time his assertion of perfect freedom 

° (Continued on page 94) ;, 
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Window Decoration—Halloween 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


and the cats and bats from black. Paste yellow tissue paper back of the cut-outs in the cats’ 


Cut the pumpkin from orange paper, 
cats, and bats as shown in the illustration, and paste them in the window. 


heads. Arrange the pumpkin, 
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How to Be a Thoroughbred 


PATIENCE AND PERSEVERANCE 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


ROM business men we hear the frequent 
criticism that to-day’s young people 
starting out in the world expect to step 
into positions similar to those held by 

persons with years of experience, and to be paid 
as high salaries as those who have worked up 
gradually. They have not the patience or per- 
severance necessary to start at the bottom and 
work up to success. 

Perseverance is not something which we can 
expect a young person to acquire all of a sudden 
at the age of twenty or so. It is a virtue which 
does not come ready-made. Training the child 
to be persevering will be much less arduous for 
the teacher if the child comes from a home 
where the parents realize the value of teaching 
their children to complete a task, even if it is no 
more than picking up their toys or finishing the 
dishes which they have begged to wash. 

The teacher should insist on the completion of 
assigned work; but in her zeal to inculcate per- 
severance, she must always bear in mind that a 
child is capable of only a very short period of 
concentration, and that young muscles are very 
easily fatigued. If she is going to insist that 
the child finish everything that he starts, she 
must be careful to assign no more than he is able 
to do. Her object, of course, is to teach that 
without patience and perseverance, one cannot 
take his proper place in society. 


LESSON STORY 
PERSEVERANCE WINS 


“All on account of a cow!” David Ames 
hurried up the street toward the pasture with 
angry strides. “Missing the last half of a foot- 
ball game all because of a miserable old cow!” 

That was only part of his troubles, though, 
for, when he reached the pasture, the fence was 
broken, and all there was to be found of his 
cow was her tracks, leading off toward the 
country. David followed them, close to tears in 
his anger. He had had to leave the game early 
in order to get his cow milked and his milk 
delivered in time to go to a moving picture, for 
he must always go early in order to get home and 
be in bed by half-past eight. There would be no 
movie now! 

Half a mile farther, beyond a curve in the 
road, on the outskirts of the town, he found his 
‘plump little Jersey placidly eating clover. 

“There you are!” he cried, “The cause of all 
my troubles!” 

When they were back in the pasture, David 
milked, strained and measured his milk, and 
delivered it to his customers around the neigh- 
borhood. He even told Mrs. Graves that he was 
sorry to be late—though he was not sure that 

meant it. 

“It is all right, David. I knew that I could 

d upon you—and there are reverses in 
every business.” 

When David reached home, he strode into the 
house saying disgustedly, “Milk business! That 

cow can just trot back to Grandpa’s farm! 
I want to earn money, of course, but there are 
other ways to do it!” 

His mother lifted her eyebrows. “Quitting, 
son?” His father looked up from the evening 
Paper to grin, “Sleep on it, Dave.” David 
a that sleeping on it could not change his 


The next day, Saturday, David and his father 
tode out to the pavement which was being laid 
Uder his father’s supervision. Everything was 
‘et for a record run of one thousand feet, and 


} 


| 





By MAE FOSTER JAY 


David wanted to see the big mixer at work. His 
father had been trying to have a record run all 
season, but something always prevented. A 
piece of machinery broke, or trucks dropped out 
of sight on a subgrade undermined with springs, 
or there were labor troubles. David’s father 
had said that everything to-day was all right. 








In Late October 
By Maude Wood Henry 


I like to walk the woodland ways 
On late, frost-touched October days, 
When flaming boughs appear 
Like torches, lighting up the green 
And russet of the forest scene, 
Diffusing warmth and cheer; 


When dry leaves crackle on the ground, 

And ghosts of goldenrod stand round 
With wraiths of other weeds— 

A sort of spirit company 

Which has a certain charm for me, 


As have the burs and seeds, 


The prickly teasel—all the queer 

Dried things which at this time of year 
Haunt the autumnal ways. 

I wander round among the hosts 

Of these old weed and flower ghosts 
And pluck them for bouquets. 


The apples of the scarlet thorn 
Keep them from looking too forlorn 
And oft I find a sprig 
Of purple aster or a sheaf 
Of gay red oak or sumach leaf 
Or amber-beaded twig. 


The woodland way and lane and field 
For me full many a treasure yield 
In these late days of fall— 
Nut trees and squirrels, quiet streams 
And haze and mystery and dreams 
And brooding skies o’er all. 





It was a mountainous country. As they ap- 
proached the mixer, they passed the gang, work- 
ing on the grading in a deep cut between two 
hills. That team of mules, David’s father had 
told him, would,travel five hundred miles in 
helping to build a little section of road which an 
automobile would pass over in one minute. 


“H’m! 
say. 

Jack came rushing up to the car. “Something 
broke, and the mixer stopped revolving. Before 
the mechanic could get it fixed, the concrete 
hardened inside. We pried some of it out with 
picks. The operator quit, too—said it had been 
nothing but hard luck ever since he came on the 
job, and he was through.” ‘ 

“Can you run the mixer, Jack?” 

“At a snail’s pace.” 

“That would be better than not at all. 
one else can take your place.” 

Then for half an hour David watched his 
father put men into new positions—all necessary 
because one man had quit. They started on, 
then, toward the office; but a little way down the 
road they were stopped by two men who told of 
a bad break in the pipe line, which would hold 
up the work for an hour or so. Farther on a 
foreman was waiting all alone where many 
teams should have been working. The team- 
sters had gone on a strike for more money. 
David’s father calmly sent the foreman out to 
talk with them, and drove on. David felt sorry 
for his father, but he felt sorriest when they 
reached town, and found two of the state road 
officials there—men for whom Mr. Ames worked. 
They had come to see the record run, 

“No record run to-day,” David’s father 
laughed. He told them his troubles briefly, and 
hurried into his office. David sat in the car, 
worrying. Now what would these men think of 
his father? Even now they were looking at 
each other and chuckling. David listened closely, 
and caught what they said. 

“This is the most difficult piece of paving in 
the state, but Ames is the man who can do it. 
A smaller man would have quit months ago!” 

David felt uncomfortable. He was hearing 
a lot about quitting to-day. Jack had been dis- 
gusted with the operator for quitting. The 
quitter had interfered with everyone’s else work 
as well as with his own. “A smaller man would 
have quit!” Was this how they measured a 
man? 

That evening David milked thoughtfully. He 
could not help remembering how he had teased 
to have a cow, how he had declared that he 
would not mind being tied down, how he had 
promised his neighbors service for a year, any- 
way, if they would take milk of him— 

Just then the little Jersey kicked the pail over 
and the milk went all over the barn floor. Well! 
this settled the milk business! David opened 
his mouth to tell the Jersey what he thought of 
her—and then closed it again. He ‘placed his 
hands over his ears, for he kept hearing, “A 
smaller man would have quit.” 

A moment later he took a broom, and swept 
out the barn. Then he went to the nearest dairy 
and bought milk and supplied his customers. 
The family had finished dinner when he came 
home. He explained his lateness, and added, “I 
have decided to stay in the milk business.” 

“You need not worry about success, son,” said 
his father, “if you learn to persevere in the face 
of hard luck when you are a boy. Perseverarce 
wins.” 


Mixer idle?” David heard his father 


Some- 


CONVERSATION 


The boys of the third grade organized a foot- 
ball team, and practiced every night for weeks. 
Just when they were ready to play other teams, 
their quarterback quit because he was tired of 
the game, Why was his conduct unsportsman- 
like? It affected all the team. Do you enjoy 

(Continued on page 97) 
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The Platoon School Organization in Seattle 


oy HE Seattle school system has con- 
sistently followed the plan of 





at giving new departures in school 

| organization or method a thor- 
r4 ough trial and study before a 
general adoption is made for the 
entire system. This plan has 
va been pursued in developing the 
present semi-platoon type of ele- 
mentary school and in making 
curriculum changes to fit this new scheme of 
organization. 

In order to make a detailed and comprehen- 
sive study of the educational organization of the 
Seattle schools, a Department of Research was 
organized in October, 1922. Dr. Fred C. Ayer, 
of the University of Washington, was secured 
upon a part-time basis to direct the work of edu- 
cational research. The Board of School Direc- 
tors, after consultation with Dr. Ayer, laid down 
the following outline of topics which was to 
serve as a tentative program of research: 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


I. Curriculum— 

1. Time distribution: the number of hours 
given to various subjects as compared with 
other school systems, 

2. Scope: the number and variety of sub- 
jects; extent of electives, 

$8. Adaptability: how suited to the needs of 

, children and to the needs of Seattle. 

4. Organization: size of classes; 8-4 plan, 
6-3-8 plan; time schedule; daily program; 
sequences; and so on. 

5. Extra-curricular activities. 

II. Instruction: methods and supervision— 

1, Principles, devices, and technique. 

2. Textbooks and their uses; assignments. 
Use of high-school library. 

8. Results of achievement tests. 

4. Directed teaching and supervised study. 

5. Supervising activities. Scope and organ- 
ization. 

6. Estimating the worth of teachers. 

7. Estimating the worth of supervision. 

Ill. Progress cf pupils— 

1. General status of Seattle system. 

2. Census; attendance; promotion; failures; 
eliminations. 

8. Marking systems; intelligence tests. Rela- 
tive value of teachers’ rating of pupils and 
tests and measurements. 

4. Advisory system. 

5. Records. 


One of the first objectives of the Research De- 
partment was to make a comparative study of 
the efficiency and accomplishments of the three 
types of elementary schools that have been in use 
in the Seattle school system during the past ten 
years. The three types are listed as follows: 

1. Academic.—The conventional organization 
in which a group of approximately forty pupils 
is taught, in the charge of one teacher in one 
room throughout the whole school day. The pu- 
pils are divided into two groups, which usually 
alternate in recitation and study or special occu- 
pation. The teacher is assisted by an occasional 
visit from special supervisors. 

2. Industrial—Essentially the same as the 
Academic in the first six grades. In the seventh 
and eighth grades from sixty to seventy-five 
minutes daily are given to home economics for 
the girls and shop work for the boys, taught by 
special teachers in special rooms. Time for this 
industrial work is taken from the academic sub- 
jects. \ . 


"ate we beer’: 


By THOMAS R. COLE 
Superintendent of Schools, Seattle, Washington 


8. Duplicate (platoon).—The school work of 
each classroom group of children from the fourth 
grade to the eighth is organized into two equal 
parts: (a) academic and (b) special. The aca- 
demic work (reading, arithmetic, and so on) is 
taught by one teacher in the home room, while 
the special work (music, manual training, pen- 
manship, and so on) is taught by special teach- 
ers in specially equipped rooms. Two groups of 
children shift between the home rooms and the 
special rooms each quarter of the day. The 
school day is lengthened and more time and em- 
phasis are given to special subjects and activities 
than in the academic schools. Teachers ordi- 
narily have but a single division of pupils at a 
time. The division, however, is usually larger 
than the recitation division of the academic 
grouping, and may be several times larger with 
certain special subjects, e. g., music, play. 

In making a preliminary study of the compar- 
ative merits of the three types of schools, a 
questionnaire was sent to the leading specialists 
in colleges and universities of the United States 
who have given study to the problem of school 
organization, and to city superintendents of 
school systems in cities of over one hundred 
thousand inhabitants. The facts considered in 
ranking the three schools were: 

1. Attendance.—This factor is best measured 
by the ratio of average daily attendance to the 
average number enrolled. 

2. Progress.—The rate and facility of promo- 
tion plus the holding power. The level of pupil 
intelligence must be taken into account because 
increased holding power lowers the general level 
of intelligence. The relative number who go to 
and remain in high school. 

8. Achievement.—Ratio of achievement to in- 
telligence in academic and in special subjects. 
Subsequent success in high school,’measured by 
tests, marks, and amount of work carried. 

4. Curriculum.—Adaptability to physiologi- 
cal, mental, and social variations of the pupils. 
Opportunity for earlier beginnings and longer 
sequences of secondary subjects. Wider variety 
and differentiation of courses. The promotion of 
preparatory, civic, health, cultural, vocational, 
home membership, and character aims of educa- 
tion. 

5. Instruction—Opportunity for specializa- 
tion. The amount and severity of the teaching 
load. Stimulus for self-improvement of teacher. 
Opportunity for personal influence. Individual 
attention to pupils. Supervised study. Lesson 
planning. Classroom management. 

6. Supervision—Assignment and training of 
teachers. Discipline. Directed teaching. In- 
spection of school work. Relation to special 
supervisors. Extra-curricular activities. 

7. Administration.—Organization of school 
program. School movements. Records. Com- 
munity relations. General co-operation. 

8. Guidance.—Exploration to discover apti- 
tudes and individual differences. Educational 
and vocational counsel. Mandatory special train- 
ing. 

9. Socialization.—Participation in group ac- 
tivities. Stimulus toward co-operative effort. 
Training in leadership. 

10. Low cost.—Buildings and grounds, In- 
struction; supervision; operation; maintenance; 
administration. 

The ranking given each type of organization 
‘by educational experts and city baperintendents 
was as fellows: 


Ba 


Combined Comparative Ranking of Three Types 
of Upper Elementary Grade Organization by 
Educational Experts and City Superintendents 


























Rank Given to Each Type of 
Ten Factors Organization 
Duplicate 
Academic Industrial (Platoon) 
1. Attendance 3 2 1 
2. Progress 3 2 1 
8. Achievement 3 2 1 
4. Curriculum 3 1 2 
5. Instruction 3 2 1 
6. Administration 3 2 1 
7. Supervision 3 2 1 
8. Guidance 3 2 1 
9. Socialization 3 2 1 
10. Low Cost 1 2 3 
Total 28 19 13 
Final Rank Ill II I 











A comparative study was then made of subject 
achievement and pupil progress in the different 
types of schools. It was found that the duplicate 
(platoon) school pupils made the best record in 
the standard subjects, such as reading and arith- 
metic, and were leading in the average number 
of years required for pupils to complete the 
eight grades. It was further found that the pu- 
pils from the duplicate (platoon) schools made a 
scholastic record in the high school equally as 
good as those from the other two types of ele- 
mentary schools, and that they showed special 
aptitudes to adjust themselves quickly to the 
junior and senior high-school plan of organiza- 
tion. (The junior high schools have been intro- 
duced during the past two years.) 

These findings led the Seattle school officials 
to adopt the duplicate (platoon) plan of organi- 
zation for all the larger elementary schools of 
the city. Some changes have been made in the 
curriculum offered, time schedules, and grades to 
be departmentalized. One of the outstanding 
features has been the introduction of library- 
reading, to which each grade devotes one of its 
six daily periods. 

A typical organization for the platoon school 
of twelve rooms, grades four, five, and six, is as 
follows: . 


Proposed Program for Platoon Organization of 
Twelve Rooms 
(Grades IV to VI Inclusive) 
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H—Home Room—3 periods. First, Language aod 
Spelling; second, History or Geography; 
Arithmetic and Handwriting. 
A—Fine and Industrial Arts. 
NS—Nature Study. 
M—Music. 
P—Physical Education. 
RL—Reading-Library. 
(Continued on page 88) * 
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A Week of Books 


By EDNA M. REED 


Teacher, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


can look back upon a number of days in 

‘the term and think of them as red-letter 

days. More fortunate, however, is a 
school that can point out whole weeks of such 
days—weeks when the entire school, from the 
kindergarten through the high school, concen- 
trated its efforts upon a big piece of work. 
Tower Hill School has many such weeks in its 
storehouse of memory, but one of the loveliest 
and most far-reaching in its influence has been 
“Book Week.” It has become the custom in this 
school to make Book Week count for a great 
deal in the lives of its children, and the school 
has a real fondness for it, perhaps because the 
past results have been so worth while. 

Last October, as in previous years, the pupils 
and teachers began talking together about books 
and Book Week plans. Each group was eager to 
add its share to the school’s appreciation of 
books. Discussions were carried on in the dif- 
ferent classrooms, and the resulting plans were 
submitted to the permanent Library Committee 
of the school. From these plans a list of sug- 
gestions was made and a copy sent to each home 
room. Each grade was told to do whatever it 
desired, as the list was merely suggestive. Each 
was requested to plan for at least one assembly 
program during the week. The list included the 


kK ORTUNATE indeed is the school that 


~ following suggestions: 


1. Character-guessing contests. 
. Shadow pictures. 
. Pantomimes, 
. Book plates, 
. Posters. 
. Dramatizations. 
. Story corner. 
. Book-guessing contests— 
a) from riddles. 
b) from reading of contents. 
ce) from description of characters. 
d) from telling parts of the story. 
e) from illustrations of characters or 
parts of story. 
9. Illustrations in color of well-known books. 
10. Special study of ballads. 
ll. A poetry day. 
12. Telling parts of story to 
arouse interest in the book. 
13. Reading parts of story to 
the interest point. 
14. Recommending books to 
each other and to other groups. 
15. Special book reports. 
Each group was left to its 
own resources, and many ideas 
were evolved for making 
every day of Book Week 
Mean something toward the 
appreciation of good books. 
It was decided to have some 
work pertaining to books 
Carried on somewhere in the 
school during every hour of 
the week. As one means of 
carrying out this idea, each 
group in the school planned 
and had a book party. Each 
child brought his favorite 
k, which was placed on 
& play table in the class- 
room. Great was the joy of 
the children as they stood up 
and told what they liked about 
the books they had brought 
and displayed. Later the chil- 
gathered in groups, some ‘** 
& the teacher’s desk and some 
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in a circle on the floor, to talk over their precious 
books. Some of the children told parts of the 
stories, and all were interested in examining the 
books of the others. This part of the week’s pro- 
gram was perhaps the most delightful experience 
of all. There is no joy like that of owning a 
book, and sharing it with someone else makes 
the joy complete. Many of the books were 
loaned for a time to the room library, thus add- 
ing to the joy of sharing. 

The Library Committee chose as a slogan for 
the week: 

“There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away.” 
One of the Upper School girls painted a beauti- 
ful frigate in vivid colors, with the slogan let- 
tered beneath. This was placed on the bulletin 
board in the main hall a week before Book Week 
in order to arouse interest. A boy in the Up- 
per School made a quaint brown-stained wooden 
sign. On it was lettered in bright orange the 
delightful old verse: 
“For a jollie goode booke 
Whereon to looke 
Is better to me 
Than golde.” 
This was hung with old-fashioned chains in 
front of the library of the school. 

The aim of the Library Committee was to 
create an atmosphere of interest in books, and 
this they succeeded in doing very well. A large 
bookstore in the city offered to lend the school 
as many books as it wished for display. In this 
way about three hundred books were secured, 
ranging from kindergarten through high school. 
They were carefully selected by teachers from 
both the Lower and the Upper Schools. This 
display was augmented by a gift of a set of 
clear-type stories from one book company and a 
very fine display from another. Individuals 
added some rare and beautiful books from their 
own collections. Mr. Frank Schoonover and Mr. 
N. C. Wyeth very graciously lent the school the 
originals of their illustrations for Joan of Are, 
Westward Ho, Flamingo Feather, Kidnapped, 
and a number of other stories. Mr. Wyeth also 


added to our book display by sending the school 





A Glimple-at the Book Display 


a copy of each of the books he has illustrated. 
These contributions from various sources are 
mentioned as an indication of what can be done 
and the help that can be secured when people’s 
interest is actually aroused in work like this. 
Needless to say, when the long corridors were 
filled with books and the walls hung with color- 
ful illustrations, the children’s interest and joy 
were complete. 

An interesting spot in the corridor was an ex- 
hibition of an ideal study situation. This was 
arranged by the Parents’ Organization of the 
school and consisted of a study desk and chair, 
drop lights, a reference shelf, and bookcases. 
Near this, on a large table, were displayed a 
number of reference books recommended by the 
school, including some of the best of those pre- 
pared especially for children, and others of a 
more general nature. The display proved to be 
an unusually good way of calling the attention 
of the parents to the need for a good reference 
book, and both the children and the teachers 
have felt the fine results. No attempt was made 
to urge parents to buy any special reference book, 
but as a result of the display a number of dif- 
ferent sets were sold. A special feature was a 
table for parents on which were shown pam- 
phlets, books, magazines, and other information 
on child study. To make a homelike atmosphere, 
flowers and ferns were added here and there, 
and on a long table in the front hall two tall 
yellow candles and such beautiful books as The 
Blue Fairy Book gave a colorful touch. 

During the week each group contributed inter- 
esting pieces of work for exhibition in the cor- 
ridor. Among these were some artistically 
mounted original book reviews. The seventh- 
grade boys added some funny cartoons and had 
the whole school guessing what books they rep- 
resented. 

A circular letter to the parents cailed their at- 
tention to the display and the school’s plans. 
The programs were made and lettered by the 
Upper School. They chose bright-colored paper, 
and the slogan with its picture of a frigate con- 
veyed our message. 

The assembly programs began the first day of 
Book Week, which came the 
second week in November. 
During the summer many of 
the pupils of the Upper School 
had taken trips to places of 
literary interest. So, in 
imagination, the whole school 
went with them on a literary 
pilgrimage, visiting the homes 
of Kate Douglas Wiggin, Bay- 
ard Taylor, Longfellow, and 
Irving, and such interesting 
places as Sleepy Hollow. One 
boy, from Hannibal, Missouri, 
entertained us for fifteen 
minutes with a little talk on 
Mark Twain, and to make it 
real to us a scene was given 
from Huckleberry Finn. On 
Tuesday a dramatization of 
“The Simpleton” was given 
by the third grade. Wednes- 
day was poetry day. While 
one fifth-grade child read the 
ballad “Robin Hood,” others 
acted it in shadow pictures. 
This group also read and re- 
cited their favorite nonsense 
poems. As Thursday .was 
Armistice Day, the fathers 

(Continued on page #9) 
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The Crow Blackbird 


By LENA B. ELLINGWOOD 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


October 1928 


NE end of the public park had been 
left in a semiwild condition as a 
bird sanctuary, and Josephine, with 
Albert, and her older sister, Grace, 
often went there to look for birds. Many 
an interesting bit of knowledge had they 
acquired in this way. Nature’s story-book 
always stands open for observant eyes. 

One autumn day Josephine stood under 
a pine tree, looking up into its branches. 

“T think that this is the pine where we 
saw the robin’s nest last spring,” she said, 
“but I can’t see—” She stopped suddenly, 
a bit startled at the many small yellow eyes 
which peered down at her from the 
shadowy greenness of the pine tassels 
above her head. 

After a little pause, she laughed, half 
apologetically. 

“T’ve found the bad pixies of the fairy 
tales,” she said, “and they almost cast a 
spell over me. Come and see whether you 
know what they are, Grace.” 

“Tchack!” remarked a solemn, grating 
voice overhead. 

“There—that sound is quite in keeping 
with the eyes!” exclaimed Josephine. “The 
whole thing is weird, Itell you! I’m going 
out into the sunshine.” 

“Tchack! tchack!” from a little distance 
came the reply to the first call. 

“The woods are full of them!” laughed 
Albert. “I’ve always wanted to see your 
pixies and gnomes, Josephine. Do you sup- 
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pose I can talk with them? Tchack! 
tchack!” 

Silence in the tree tops. 

“They’re too wise to be imposed upon,” 
said Grace. “They treat you with con- 


tempt. I know what they are, too. Do you 
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remember how surprised we were one 
morning in the summer to see a flock of 
crow blackbirds feeding on insects over on 
the golf links?” 

“Are these the same?” asked Josephine, 
“IT don’t remember the yellow eyes, and I 
don’t believe that we heard their odd 
note.” 

“No, but I think I am right in identify- 
ing them. I read about the bird in two or 
three books at the library, because I was 
surprised to see them here in the park, 
One book said that they seemed to distrust 
men, and that no wood was too dark and 
dense to be their retreat. Another spoke 
of their habit of nesting in city parks. I 
couldn’t reconcile the two statements until 
I read somewhere else that both statements 
were true. In the country they are wild 
and distrustful, nesting in deep woods, but 
in the parks, where no firearms threaten 
their safety, they are not so shy. Another 
thing that I found out was that crow black- 
bird is only another name for purple 
grackle. Grackles and blackbirds really 
belong to the same family.” 

“Isn’t the crow blackbird larger than 
most blackbirds?” Josephine inquired. 

“Yes, it is about twelve inches in length, 
while the redwing is nine and one-half, and 
the rusty blackbird from nine to ten inches 
long. The crow blackbird has a long tail, 
which rounds to a point at the end, and is 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Arithmetic in the Primary Grades—II 


By ADA R. POLKINGHORNE 


Critic Teacher, Second Grade, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 







evens IN MY first article on this subject 
fewsareneh I said I believed that my pupils’ 
a ke interest in arithmetic arose 
fy 4 from three sources: adequate 


te preparation, scientific teaching, 
¥ and sane motivation. I further 
| stated that the teacher who be- 
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¥ _fi gins the formal teaching of 
a Vtsvey arithmetic, whether she is the 

teacher of a first or a second 
grade, must never be satisfied merely to guess 
that her children have had an adequate prepara- 
tion. She must find a way of definitely deter- 
mining what concepts and abilities the children 
have acquired from their previous experiences. 
I have suggested below several ways in which 
this information may be obtained. 

1, The teacher may watch the children while 
they are at work or at play, and especially when 
they are engaged in activities such as building 
and constructing. She may record her observa- 
tions and she may include in this record not only 
the children’s oral conversations that have to do 
with number, but also the equally important un- 
worded evidences of understanding such as the 
following : 

Ruth and Marion were about to wash some 
doll’s clothes. Ruth had five dresses in her bas- 
ket and Marion had three. They were looking 
them over before starting to wash. Marion took 
one of the dresses from Ruth’s basket. The 
teacher expected that Ruth would protest, but 
evidently both girls sensed the situation. They 
realized that four and four is a fairer distribu- 
tion than three and five, though neither of them 
said so. A wide-awake teacher may often see 
the children even out discrepancies in this way, 
and she can find many other evidences of this 
sort if she is on the lookout for them. 

2. The teacher may test the children to de- 
termine what has been learned. Since it is 
possible by testing to check on individuals as 
well as the group, this method of obtaining the 
desired information should not be neglected. 


INDIVIDUAL ACHIEVEMENT OF PuPILS SHOULD BE 
HE MEASURE OF EACH GROUP’S 
ADVANCEMENT 


It often happens that first, second, and even 
higher grade teachers, begin their teaching pro- 
gram without making sure that each individual 
child in the teaching group has the concepts 
that are prerequisite to the new work. Herein 
lies the secret of a large part of the failures in 
the early elementary grades. Children who have 
failed to comprehend, children who are slow 
learners, children who have been absent, chil- 
dren who are not up to par physically, and those 
who are emotionally disturbed are submerged 
in the group. If the teacher gives tests at all 

is more concerned with medians or averages 
than she is with individuals, and consequently if 

group gives evidence of satisfactory achieve- 
ment, she goes on to the next subject. 

The children who are prepared make satisfac- 
tory progress. The others do the best they can, 
but without individual attention to their varied 
Needs they fall farther and farther behind. 

times these children fail and have to repeat 
grade. Sometimes they are promoted to the 
next grade, but they feel the lack, all through 
their lives, of the help that should have been 
siven them in the first or second grade. Many 
of the devices that children invent to help them- 
out of difficult situations in arithmetic 
the place of understandings and abilities 
that should have been acquired at the very be- 
of their work in this subject. 






Any primary teacher who is adequately in- 
terested can devise simple group tests which can 
be easily administered and scored, and which 
have, at the same time, high diagnostic value. 
These tests will determine the status in regard 
to understanding and ability of each individual 
in the group. Of course, the way to find out the 
degree of understanding is to determine what 
is understood. The way to discover the amount 
of ability is to find out what an individual can 
do. The primary teacher will try to find out be- 
fore she begins her teaching what the children 
already know about the subject, so that she may, 
in so far as she is able, prepare each child for 
the new work. 


PREREQUISITE CONCEPTS AND ABILITIES 


In order to make these tests, the teacher must 
have clearly in mind just what the prerequisite 
concepts and abilities are. For example, before 
the teacher of a first or second grade can begin 
to teach the one hundred basic addition combin- 
nations, she must know that the children have ac- 
quired the following concepts and abilities: 

1. The meaning of number itself. When the 
teacher says three, does the child think of three 
objects? When she says, “Bring me five books,” 
does he bring just five, or more or less? 

2. The ability to sense a number situation. 
Do the children know when to use number as a 
method of thinking and of solving problems? 

8. The meaning of symbols for numbers. Do 
the children know that the figure 3 means, for in- 
stance, three dolls, three dogs, three marbles, or 
do they think that it is just an abstract, mean- 
ingless mark that the teacher is forcing them 
to use? 

4. The idea of combining numbers. Have 
they experienced the sensation of putting two 
things and two more things together, and of 
seeing that they make four? 


TESTING THE ACQUISITION OF THE CONCEPT OF 
COMBINING NUMBERS 


Because all of these concepts cannot be tested 
at once, the teacher must devise several tests. 
For each concept there should be at least one 
test made up of several exercises, so that the 
teacher may have not only a cross section 
through the children’s various understandings 
and abilities, but also a comprehensive rather 
than a narrow picture of any single type of un- 
derstanding or ability. The following test is an 
example of one way to measure the acquisition 
of the concept of combining numbers. It is 
merely suggestive of the type of test that should 
be devised for each concept listed above: 

1. Provide each child with a sheet of paper, 
nine by twelve or twelve by eighteen inches in 
size. 

2. Fold the paper so that it is divided into 
eight rectangles. 

8. Provide each child with a box of colored 
crayons. 

4. Give first a sample exercise similar to the 
following to acquaint the children with the test: 
“Helen has two oranges. Mary has one orange. 
How many oranges have they together? 
(Three) Yes. Now take your orange crayon 
and draw in the first rectangle a picture of the 
oranges that they have together. Be careful to 
keep inside of the lines.” The teacher will draw 
with the children, showing them just what to 
do and how to do it quickly. Then she will con- 
tinue: “Have we all finished? Then let us put 
away our orange crayons and I will tell you what 
I want you to do next. Do not look at your 
neighbor’s work. Just watch your own paper. 


5. “John has two red apples and Bob has two 
red apples. Draw in the next rectangle (show 
the children which one) a picture of the apples 
that they have together. 

6. “Alice has three trees in her yard and Jean 
has four. Draw in the next rectangle a picture 
of the trees that they have together.” 

Thus the teacher may continue until the chil- 
dren have filled the eight rectangles, giving her 
seven proofs as to whether they have mastered 
the idea of combining numbers. The behavior 
of the children should be carefully observed 
during the test, and if there is any suspicion in 
the teacher’s mind that any of the children have 
copied from neighbors, she should take them in- 
dividually and give them an extra test. Then, 
after she has scored the tests, the teacher should 
give an individual test to every child who has 
not shown evidence of mastery. 


WHAT SCIENTIFIC TEACHING Is AND How Ir Is 
EMPLOYED 


After the teacher has made an inventory of 
the children’s readiness for the new work, she 
begins her teaching. This brings us to the very 
crux of our discussion: the subject of scientific 
teaching—what it is and how it may be carried 
on in the elementary school. 

The word scientific is defined as accurate, ex- 
act, systematic, evincing ability to do resulting 
from knowledge. Thus it may readily be seen 
that systematic testing co-ordinated with direct 
teaching is the very essence of scientific teach- 
ing. Testing provides knowledge not only of 
where and how to begin, but also of how to con- 
tinue after the teaching has been started. It 
makes the teaching accurate, exact, and system- 
atic. I shall attempt to.explain just how it does 
this and also what I mean by the term, direct 
teaching. 

We will imagine that the teacher of a second 
grade has decided what are the prerequisite con- 
cepts and abilities in the teaching of arithmetic 
She has given the tests and has done the ind: 
vidual teaching necessary. Now the group is 
before her, ready for the new work. Knowing 
that all the children understand what it means 
to combine numbers, or to add, the teacher says 
to the group: 

“To-day we are going to have a test on some 
numbers. You know that one and one are two, 
that two and one are three, and that two and 
two are four. I have some papers here that have 
numbers written on them like this.” She steps 
to the blackboard and writes: 


1 2 2 
1 1 2 


Then, pointing to the numbers she has just 
written, she says, “One and one are two,” and 
she writes the two under the line. “Two and 
one are three,” and she writes the three, and so 
on. “I will give each of you a piece of paper 
and you may write the answers to as many of the 
combinations as you can.” 

If the children have had a rich and abundant 
experience, they will know many of the combina- 
tions. The teacher should allow as much time 
as is necessary for the children to show what 
they know. While they are writing, she should 
carefully observe their behavior, noting which 
children count to obtain their answers, which 
use other evident devices, and which children do 
not react at all to this new situation. 

After the children have done all they can, the 
teacher collects the papers, scores them, and 
tabulates the results. These results, together 

(Continued on page 102) 
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A Halloween Play 






PTTK ANE morning, about two weeks be- 
earee ee fore Halloween, Charles asked 
Sy : whether the class might give a 
fe wi play on Halloween for the whole 
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school to see. It was a good 
idea. After discussing with the 
, class the kind of play that we 
'v 74 should give, I suggested that 
ak id beats we each look for a play, so that 

at the opening of class the next 
day we would be ready with definite materials 
and ideas. Before the reading groups formed 
in the room, I made several suggestions as to 
where material could be found. 

One group of children read for that day’s 
lesson “The Gradual Fairy,” from the Bolenius 
Third Reader. It was a story about a Green 
Goblin, a Mother Breeze, and the Little Breezes. 
The story appealed to the children, since it con- 
tained repetition, humor, and a surprise. As 
we read, it occurred to me that this story would 
be good material for a Halloween play. I sug- 
gested this to the group, and we decided to read 
the story aloud to the class in order to get their 
opinion on it. The story was read and was ac- 
cepted by the class. They decided to have the 
green goblin turn into a Halloween fairy. 


Group work— 

The room was divided into two groups. One 
group was composed of the cast, and the other 
group was made up of scenery-makers, stage 
managers, and ushers. The first group was re- 
sponsible for (1) learning of part; (2) making 
of costume; and (3) helpful suggestions for the 
good of the whole. The duties of the second 
group were to (1) make the scenery; (2) see 
that all the properties needed were on hand; (3) 
see that the programs were finished and well 
made; (4) act as ushers; (5) announce the play; 
(6) pull the curtain; and (7) prompt players. 

The first group assembled in one part of the 
room to read the parts and practice the play. 
Committees were chosen for the seven branches 
of work in group two. The whole group gath- 
ered to discuss the scenery and decorations. 

As the scenery for both acts was the same, 
only one set was needed. There would be the in- 
side of a tree, with a door for Mother Breeze 
to go in and out, and a forest for Green Goblin, 
Dog, Fern, and Black Crow. Many suggestions 
were given as to how the scenery could be ar- 
ranged. On a large piece of news-print paper 
each child drew the stage and the arrangement 
of the properties. We then selected the best 
ideas from all of the papers and combined them. 
The tree was to be on the left front of the stage, 
with a table in the center and the magic paste 
pot just outside the door. The forest would be 
on the right of the stage, at the back, with a 
stump in front of it. 

While the second group was busy, the first 
group practiced the play, and was then ready to 
talk about the costumes. Mother Breeze would 
need an apron made in the shape of a leaf. She 
decided to have a red one, to represent an 
autumn leaf, and also to have red crepe paper 
wings. The Little Breezes planned to have 
cheesecloth dresses of different colors. Green 
Goblin needed two costumes because he must 
change into a fairy. Black Crow would wear a 
black cambric cloak and a black hood or cap. 
Fern was to have a green suit and a green cap 
of crepe paper. Dog’s costume would consist of 
a dog’s head and suit made of brown cambric. 
Industrial arts— 

The children were allowed to use their own 
ideas for costumes. In every case a pattern was 
cut from news-print paper. 

- Mother Breeze was to wear a plain dress with 
her red apron, She used a leaf for an apron 
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By MARY B. McKECHNIE 


pattern. (Each day the children brought into 
the schoolroom many bright and beautiful 


leaves.) Mother Breeze cut and sewed the 
apron herself. She also made wings from red 
crepe paper. 


We had seven colors of cheesecloth, one for 
each little breeze’s costume, Each of them used 
one yard of material. The cloth was folded 
cornerwise and a hole cut in the center for the 
head to go through. This made a loose robe. 
The ends of the robe were snipped to form a saw 
edge. 

Green Goblin’s attire presented a problem, as 
this character needed two costumes. Of course, 
the goblin suit and cap had to be green, and the 
fairy dress white or pink. We finally solved the 
problem by making a green cambric suit that 
could be slipped off easily, and a white cheese- 
cloth fairy dress to be worn underneath. Green 
cambric slippers were to be worn over the fairy 
slippers. The removing of the green goblin’s 
green suit, cap, and slippers by the fern would 
then reveal a fairy. 

Black Crow decided on a cape and hood of 
black cambric. Fern made her costume of green 
crepe paper, cut with a plain back and front, 
and having a hole cut for the head. A cap was 
made to fit tightly to the head. Two wires, 
wound with strips of green crepe paper to rep- 
resent tendrils, were stuck in the cap. 

The dog’s head was cut from cambric (dou- 
bled) and the seams were sewed on the outside 
with brown darning cotton, using buttonhole 
stitch. A suit for the dog is optional, since this 
character appears but once and the head shows 
what he represents. However, if a suit is 
wanted, one may be cut from crepe paper or 
cambric to fit over the dog’s back when he is on 
all fours, 

Group two encountered many difficulties in 
getting the stage ready. In searching the school 
for materials, three screens were found, one 
folding and two single. When the width of the 
tree was determined, the single screens were 
placed to represent the sides of the tree. Manila 
paper was tacked to the outside of one screen, 
drawn across the top space, and brought down 
on the outside of the other screen, thus forming 
an arch. Manila paper was also used to close 
the opening in the back. When the sides of the 
tree were lined with paper, the whole tree was 
painted brown with water colors. Black cats, 
odd-shaped pumpkins, bats, and witches, all made 
by the class, were fastened on the inside walls. 
A door for Mother Breeze to use was cut in the 
screen near the center of the stage. 

The third screen was covered with autumn 
leaves. They were tied by the stems to long 
pieces of green string, which were tacked in 
place at both ends. This screen represented a 
forest. 

The properties committee took charge of mak- 
ing the seven porridge bowls, using clay powder 
that had been mixed with water. After the 
bowls had baked in the sun for two days, bright- 
colored designs were painted on them. One child 
brought a pint jar for the magic paste. A label, 
“Magic Paste,” was pasted on the jar. The leaf 
that Mother Breeze used to paste the door shut 
was selected. In order to make it shine, we 
ironed it with a hot iron coated with beeswax. 
Arithmetic— 

In arithmetic we figured the cost of the mate- 
rials needed, which were: 1% yard of red cam- 
bric; 1 roll of red crepe paper; 1 yard each of 
the following colors of cheesecloth: yellow, blue, 
green, red, pink, lavender, rose, and white; 114 
yards of green cambric; 142 yards of black cam- 
bric; 1 roll of green crepe paper; and 114 yards 
of brown cambric: 


Various problems may be worked out. The 
following were given to the entire class: 

1. If cambric costs 15 cents a yard, cheese- 
cloth 15 cents a yard, and crepe paper 15 cents 
a roll, how much will the costumes cost? 

2. Make an itemized billl to be sent to the 
principal. 

3. How many inches in 1 yard? 

4. How many inches in 4% of a yard? 

5. How many inches in % of a yard? 

6. How many feet in 1 yard? 

7. Draw on the blackboard a line 2 feet long. 
What part of a yard is it? 

Drawing— 
The children spent the drawing period work- 


ing on original designs to be used in making the 


program for the play. Many suggestions were 
given. The design chosen by the class was a 
pumpkin cut on a folded sheet of orange paper 
so that it would open. The name of the play was 
printed on the outside of the programs with 
crayons and paint. 

Writing and spelling— 

During the writing period the cast of char- 
acters was written on the inside of the programs, 
The committee in charge passed judgment on 
the writing and spelling, and also took charge 
of the finished programs. The class wrote invita- 
tions to parents and friends, asking them to 
come to see the play. All new and misspelled 
words were listed on the blackboard and learned 
by the class. 

English— 

During the English period, try-outs were held 
to select the cast. Any child who wished to be 
Mother Breeze read a few lines of that part with 
a group of children who wished to be Little 
Breezes. A vote was taken and the cast chosen. 

Following is the play in two acts, as the third 
grade interpreted it. 


THE HALLOWEEN FAIRY 


CHARACTERS 
MOTHER BREEZE 
SEVEN LITTLE BREEZES 
GREEN GOBLIN 


BLACK CROW 
FERN 
Doc 

Act I 


MoTHER BREEZE—It is going to be very hot 
to-day. I must go and fan the lake. 

First BREEZE—Oh, let us go with you. 

MOTHER BREEZE (tying on her apron and 
stoutest wings)—No, my dears. If I were going 
for an hour you might go, or if I were going for 
two hours you might, but a whole day is too 
much. (She looks around for a leaf. The Little 
Breezes start to cry.) 

SECOND BREEZE—It will be dark in here and 
then we cannot see to play. 

MOTHER BREEZE—If the Green Goblin comes, 
be sure you do not let him in. ; 

THIRD BREEZE—May we fly out and play with 
him? 

MOTHER BREEZE—No! 
up as quick as a wink. 

FouRTH BREEZE—May we speak to him? 

MOTHER BREEZE—You may speak to him, only 
you must not let him in. 

FirTH BREEZE—May we make fun of him? 

MoTHER BREEZE—You may make fun of him, 
only do not let him in. 

SIXTH BREEZE—May we scold him? 

MoTHER BREEZE—You may scold him, only 4 
not let him in. 

SEVENTH BREEZE—May we listen to him? 

MOTHER BREEZE—You may listen to him, 
do not let him in. 

(Continued on page 98) 


He would eat you all 
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A Story of Sugar 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


N AN island in the West Indies, called Cuba, 
() there was a fine field of sugar cane. The hot 

sun shone on its yellow, purple, and green 
stalks. The long green leaves rustled and whispered 
in the hot wind, singing, 


“Rustle, rustle, 

The juice in our stalks is very sweet; 
Rustle, rustle, 

We'll make fine sugar for people to eat.” 


The planter rode out to his field one day. He cut 
off a piece of sugar cane and tasted it. “It is time to 
cut my sugar cane,” he said. 

The workers came with their sharp knives. 

Slish! Slash! Down the rows of tall stalks they 
went, cutting the sugar cane close to the ground. 

Strip! Strip! They pulled off the long leaves. 

The stalks were piled on wooden carts drawn by 
oxen, and hauled to the little railroad that ran 
through the fields. Then they were loaded on flat 
cars and taken to the crushing mill. 

The green stalks were carried up to the mill on a 
long moving belt. Great steel rollers were ready to 
crush the stalks. Through the great rollers they 
went. Crush! Squeeze! went the rollers. Out 
trickled the sugar-cane juice inte long troughs. 

The juice flowed through the troughs and into big 
kettles with hot flames underneath. Soon the juice 
was boiling and bubbling and merrily singing, 


“Our juice is sweet, 
Our juice is sweet; 
We'll make fine sugar 
For people to eat.” 


Soon the juice became a great, sticky mass. Part 
was molasses and part was brown sugar. It was put 


into great, round tanks that had many little holes in- 
side. Round and round the tanks began to whirl. 
The brown sugar stuck tight to the sides of the tank, 
but the molasses dripped out. 

As the brown sugar whirled round and round, it 
sang, 


“Now we are sugar 
So brown and so sweet; 
Soon we'll be ready 
For people to eat.” 


The brown sugar was not ready yet for people to 
eat, for it was only raw sugar. It was scraped off 
the sides of the tanks and packed into big sacks, The 
sacks were carried away, and loaded on a big boat in 
the harbor at Havana. When the boat was loaded, 
it set sail for the United States. 

After many days the boat docked in the harbor by 
a tall building. This was a sugar refinery. The raw 
sugar was sent up to the top floor of the refinery. It 
was washed and filtered and cleaned. It became a 
clear yellow sirup. 

Then it was put into great tanks once more, where 
it boiled and bubbled. At last it was filtered through 
black charcoal and came out snowy white. It was 
set into molds to cool. 

Now into great whirling machines the white 
blocks of sugar went. Sharp knives cut it finer and 
finer. The whirling sugar crystals sang, 


“Whir, cut, whir, cut— 
Now we are sugar fine and sweet; 
Whir, cut, whir, cut— 
Now we are sugar white and sweet, 
Now we are ready for people to eat.” 


And sure enough they were. 
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A Model Airplane That Will Fly 
By FRANK I. SOLAR 
Manual Training Instructor, Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan 
INCE the study of model airplane con- manual training shops. Few tools are rubber motor, planes, and propeller are as- 
struction in the Detroit school shops has © necessary. A safety-razor blade, a jackknife, sembled. Select strips of wood (A and B), 
been begun, a great accumulation of knowl- a pair of small pliers, and a small block plane and sandpaper them until they are very 
edge in model airplane construction has are the only tools required. smooth. These pieces must be perfectly 
been acquired by teachers and students. Model airplane building, like the making straight. Next make the little block (C) of _ 
Magazines and newspapers have given of radio sets, does not end with the first suc- the same material and glue it between A and 
publicity to this activity, with the result that cessful model. As soor as his first plane is B. Note that this piece tapers slightly. 
more than one hundred thirty thousand boys finished, the student readily sees where it Obtain the aluminum trough from a round 
have joined an organization of model air- can be improved. This, therefore, is not a salt box. Place it on a flat piece of iron, and 
plane builders. The work was started in the single piece of work, but a continuous hammer it out flat and as thin as possible. , 
Detroit grade schools as well as in the high activity. Cut %e-inch strips to form the bearing 
school, and such interest in it has developed The first requirement in making a model (D) andthe form (EZ). You can get a piece 
that the high-school students are finding it that will fly is to have very light-weight of wire at a music store or you may possibly 
difficult to keep ahead of the pupils in the materials. Careful work and proper adjust- have an old mandolin string that you can 
grades, ment of each part are also important. use for the propeller shaft (F). With a fine 
Hundreds of schools have taken up this Begin by making the fuselage, the top and phonograph needle punch a hole through D 
form of handwork, which is especially side view of which are shown in Figure 1. just large enough to receive the wire (F). 
adapted to small schools not equipped with This is the part of the ship to which the (Continued on page 93) 
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Schoolroom Snapshots 
By a Friendly School Visitor 


CARING FOR FURNISHED READERS 


In a first grade where readers were furnished 
by the school, each book was covered with brown 
paper, and the name of the child who was to use 
it was printed in large letters upon the paper 
cover, This was a satisfactory arrangement 
from more than one point of view. It was a sani- 
tary method of using common material, and it 
made each child responsible for one book. As 
an incentive to the careful handling of property 
which did not belong to the children, the teacher 
encouraged them to see which child could keep 
his book cleanest. 


GrouP READING 


The reading in a 3B room was being carried 
on in four distinct groups, one in each corner of 
the rdom. The teacher was working with the 
slowest group, giving individual help. The other 
three groups were being conducted by leaders 
chosen from the group itself. Each group, con- 
sisting of eight or ten children, was progressing 
at its own rate of speed, independently of the 
other groups. They were not even reading 
identical material. During the period, the 
teacher visited each group, spending the greatest 
amount of time where she was most needed. 

Teachers who had been reluctant to try this 
method were absolutely won over to the idea 
after a few months of experimenting, because 
they could cover so much more ground with 
tach child. This method did away with the old 
custom of having one child read while the others 
followed from their own books. 


A SILENT READING LESSON FOR A First 
GRADE 


The following questions printed on a sheet of 
paper, a set for each child, furnished an inter- 
‘sting lesson in silent reading for a 1A grade, 
the children writing the correct answer on the 
blank line : 

1. Is a horse strong? 

2. Do we eat flowers? 

3. Is a bear large? 

4. Do we go to bed in the morning ? —— 

5. Do we live in trees? 

6. Can a rabbit sing? 

» Can a dog run? —— 
Can a cat fly? —— 
. Does a bird sing? —— 

10. Can you talk? 

- Do birds eat worms? —— 
































SILENT READING TEACHES CONCENTRATION 


Silent reading seems to have the desirable 
of teaching the children concentration 


even under difficult conditions. While four 
observers stood about in a primary grade con- 
versing among themselves and with the teacher, 
the children were absorbed in reading an assign- 
ment from their readers. That their minds were 
entirely occupied with their own work was proved 
a few moments later when, almost to a child, 
their response to the following test was found to 
be correct. 


1. Put a cross under what Mother and the little 
boy found on the porch. 
cat rabbit dog bird 
2. Draw a ring around the word that tells 
what Ted was looking for. 
a bone a drink a home 
8. Draw a line under the answer that tells 
how Ted thanked the little boy. 
He wagged his tail. 
He said, ‘““Bowwow!” 
He licked his hand. 
4. Draw two lines under the trick the story 
tells about. 
Shake hands, 
Jump through a hoop. 
Hold a ball on his nose. 
Sit up and speak. 


EXPERIENCE READING LESSONS 


Experience reading lessons are very largely 
employed in the teaching of beginning reading 
in Seattle. These are lessons drawn from the 
everyday life of the child in school or outside of 
it. 

An interesting lesson was derived from the 
cookies which the domestic-science girls made 
for the first-grade valentine party. (The chil- 
dren had been in the first grade only two weeks.) 
By question and suggestion, the teacher drew 
from the children, and later printed on a chart, 
the following title and statements: 


Our Cookies 


We are going to have a valentine party. 
The big girls made some cookies for us. 
Then we put pink frosting on them. 
We put candy hearts on them. 

We shall eat them at our party. 


These sentences were discussed so definitely 
and thoroughly that they were practically mem- 
orized by the children. On the next morning 
the lesson progressed by the following steps: 

1, With the printing turned to the wall, the 
children reproduced from memory the sentences 
which they had given the previous day. 

2. Sentence by sentence, the lesson was read 
by individual pupils, the teacher prompting when 
necessary or correcting when there was a mis- 
take in the accurate stating of the sentence. No 
attention was called to individual words, or to 
the fact that there were words and phrases in 
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You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


the sentences. The children absorbed this inci- 
dentally. 

8. From flash cards, each one of which con- 
tained one of the sentences given above, the chil- 
dren reconstructed the entire lesson, looking at 
the chart to decide which sentence was next in 
sequence. The flash cards were placed in 
frame for holding them. 

4. The child who could read the sentence upon 
the flash card was allowed to take it from the 
frame. -The lesson was read in natural order, 
sentence by sentence. 

5. The child who had the title put it in the 
proper place in the frame, and the one who had 
the first sentence, the second, and so on, did like- 
wise. This was done without the child’s being 
called upon. He had to recognize, by comparing 
his card with the chart, that he hcd the part 
which came next, put it in the proper place, and 
read it. 

6. The cards were passed out to the children; 
the chart turned to the wall; and the lesson re- 
constructed from memory, each child placing in 
the frame the proper sentence at the proper time. 

Later these sentences will be broken into 
groups of words, and similar exercises con- 
ducted. 

Other interesting experience lessons were to 
be observed about the room, One of them was 
the following: 


Our Rules 
We come to school clean. 
We come to school on time. 
We go to work. 
We work quietly. 
We walk quietly. 
We take good care of ourselves, 
We take good care of our room, 


Experience reading lessons with which the 
children were familiar furnished valuable seat 
work, at the same time providing a review of the 
reading lesson and affording the teacher an op- 
portunity to check the child’s reading ability. 

Each child was given a booklet entitled “Sto- 
ries.” This was made of heavy manila paper, 
probably the child’s own handwork. On each 
page was a square of drawing paper on which 
the subject matter of a reading lesson was 
printed in clear type, with an illustration above 
it. The child made the illustration which the 
text called for. The completed booklet made an 
interesting specimen of work for the child to 
take home. One of the lessons in the booklet was 
the following: 

The Rainbow 


We saw a rainbow this morning. 

We saw many colors in it. 

We saw red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and 
violet. 

The rainbow was very pretty. 











READING LESSONS BASED UPON PLAY 


Hide the Heart 

The teacher placed in the frame a card 
bearing the chi!ld’s name and the following: 
“This child may hide this heart candy box.” 
The child designated came forward and 
took the candy box. 

The teacher placed the names of several 
children and this sentence in the frame: 
“These children may go into the cloak- 
room.” 

As the children were leaving the room, 
one of them remarked, “Why doesn’t Ethel 
come?” 

The teacher answered, “Ethel’s name 
isn’t there. That is Elaine.” 

When the chosen ones had left the room, 
the heart was hidden and the call, “Come 
in!” given. 

The children searched for the hidden 
heart. As each child saw it, he cried, 
“Huckle Buckle Bean Stalk!” and went to 
his seat, while the others still continued to 
search. 

Silhouettes of Animals 


The teacher placed upon the tray at the 
base of the blackboard a row of silhouettes, 
consisting of a cow, a hen, a rooster, a 
sheep, a cat, and a dog. The printed name 
of each animal was placed beside it. The 
teacher then dropped upon the floor, face 
up, flash cards containing the same words. 
“Let us have a race,” said she. “John and 
Mary, see who first can find a cow.” The 
child first seeing the card placed it over the 
identical one on the tray, and read it. 

This exercise was then repeated, using, 
instead of the names of animals, the words 
which tell what each one says—‘Miaow, 
bowwow, and so on.” Finally the pictures 
were taken away, and the children were 
asked to tell, without the aid of the pic- 
tures, any words which they remembered. 


Envelope Pockets for Teaching Color 


To teach the names of the colors, en- 
velopes were mounted on a large cardboard, 
the open side of each facing outward. The 
flap of each envelope was painted a differ- 
ent color. In these envelopes were kept 
the printed names of the colors, objects of 
that color, or sentences using the name of 
the color, as, The apple is red. 

Each child made an individual chart of 
this sort. His envelopes, which were 
smaller than those on the model, were 
mounted on a large sheet of drawing paper. 
He colored the flaps of his envelopes to cor- 
respond to those on the large cardboard. 


I'LAN FOR LEARNING THE SPELLING OF A 
NEW Worp 


The following thorough plan for learning 
the spelling of a new word is given in the 
Los Angeles public school primary outlines: 

The blackboard should be clean and clear. 

Only one word may be presented at a 
time. 

Not more than one word a day may be 
presented in first grade. 

Not more than three words a day may 
be presented in third grade. 

The child meets the word in oral content. 

The teacher writes and pronounces the 
word as the children observe. 

The class pronounce it, and are drilled if 
necessary. 

Individuals use the word in sentences. 

Peculiarities of the word are pointed out. 
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SEAT-WORK LESSON 


The Halloween Surprise 
By* MAUDE M. GRANT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Three posts I draw 
With no pretense. 

Now add more lines 
And make a fence. 
































On every post 
A circle round. 
What do you think 
Will soon be found? 
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Now add a nose, 
A mouth, some eyes. 





For Halloween 
Here’s a surprise. 
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The teacher indicates syllables not by 
‘dividing but by pronouncing. 

Pupils spell word orally, looking at it. 

Pupils spell word orally with eyes closed, 

The teacher pronounces the word slowly, 

The teacher erases the word. 

The teacher writes the word again, 

The word is pronounced. 

The word is erased. 

The word is written. 

The word is written in a sentence, 


A DICTIONARY FOR THE FIRST GRADE 


An excellent practical aid to first-grade 
children was a homemade dictionary. This 
was a large chart of many pages. Upon 
its pages were pasted pictures of new 
words learned, with the printed words be- 
side them. The names of all the children 
in-the room were also included in its con- 
tent. The practical use which the children 
already had learned to make of this refer- 
ence book was well illustrated in a begin- 
ning reading class. 

The teacher was presenting to the class 
flash cards with groups of words on them, 
such as a big doll, a little doll, a big chair, 
a little chair. The child did not read his 
card aloud. He placed it in its proper place 
in the room to prove that he had read it to 
himself. One child could not read our 
cookies. It was not familiar to the rest of 
the class either. “It’s in our dictionary,” 
someone said. So the child holding the 
flash card went to the dictionary and 
turned its pages until he found the word 
which was puzzling him. He glanced at 
the picture above it, and then placed his 
card upon the plate of cookies which had 
been brought in for a valentine party. 

The dictionary habit was being estab- 
lished at an early age. Independently, at 
any time of the day, children were running 
to it for reference in connection with their 
work. 


FREE WorK 


In a Seattle primary department a free 
work period is a part of the day’s currie- 
ulum. 

“In addition to the fundamentals which 
we must teach, such as reading, spelling, 
and arithmetic, there are things which the 
child wants to do, longs to do,” the director 
explained to me. “He is always saying, 
‘May I write on the board?’ ‘Must we stop 
drawing now?’ ‘Can’t we read this story 
again?’ The joy of life comes from doing 
the things we want to do. The great 
achievements in life come from following 
natural bents, impulses, urges of indi- 
viduals. So we reserve a definite period for 
allowing the natural tendencies of the child 
to develop.” 

Sometimes this period comes at the ope? 
ing of the day’s work, sometimes at the 
close, and sometimes in the middle of # 
session. Tothe friendly observer it a> 
peared to open the day in a very happy W4! 
for a certain first grade. The children 
rushed joyously to their chosen 
Several of the boys were making airplanes 
at a workbench provided with saws, hal 
mers, nails, and lumber. A girl was dres* 
ing a doll; another child was painting a 
house at a large easel; others were bui ding 
with blocks, molding with clay, making * 
farm in the sand table, and dressing pap 
dolls. There was complete freedom, pro 
er decorum, fine industry, and 4 
contentment. 
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“The free work period,” the director com- 
mented, “is the nearest approach to a good home 
life which the schoolroom can attain.” 

Following the period of activity was a period 
of conversation, in which the work accomplished 
or the problems encountered in the work being 
attempted were discussed in the class circle. 

“Would you like to show us what you are mak- 
ing, John?” the teacher asked. 

John stood before the class and replied, “I am 
making a table, but it is wobbly on its legs, and 
I don’t know how to fix it.” 

“Arthur had that same trouble with his table 
the other day,” the teacher remarked. “Perhaps 
he can tell you how to overcome the difficulty.” 


THE FRUITS OF FREEDOM 


Another Seattle teacher told me that freedom 
in her school is almost limitless. I found in my 
observation that this was true, but freedom did 
not mean license. From the time they enter 
school the children are subjected to no formal 
discipline, but upon each one is placed the respon- 
sibility of taking care of himself. Much of the 
problem of discipline seemed to have been re- 
moved by instilling into the children from the 
earliest moments the principle of keeping busy. 
It was seldom that I heard any assignment of 
seat work given, but every child seemed always 
to have something to do. 

Children were here, there, and everywhere 
about the rooms, “free” and quiet. Two or 
three boys were on the floor by a bookcase look- 
ing over old magazines. Other children were at 
a table modeling in clay. Several were talking 
together about some bit of work, and some were 
conferring with the teacher. Many of the chil- 
dren were reading. There were books every- 
where in these Seattle schools, and the children 
already have formed the excellent habit of pick- 
ing one up in a spare moment. 

Good breeding is the most fitting term to 
describe the results of this freedom. It becomes 
apart of the child because it is instilled into 
him from the first day of school, and the same 
principles of conduct are upheld throughout the 
grades. In some upper- 
grade rooms I noticed 
lists of required work for 
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CONVERSATION PERIOD 


In addition to voluntary talks on the part of 
several children who thought that they had inci- 
dents of general interest to relate, the conversa- 
tion period was given to the marking of the 
calendar. The calendar was made of large, plain 
letters, and hung beneath an artistically decorat- 
ed commercial one. The children named the day 
of the week and of the month, and one of them 
crossed off the proper figure on the school-made 
calendar. Each child then crossed off the prop- 
er figure from his own small calendar, which 
he had made himself. 

In this period the teacher placed in the frame 
flash cards on which were printed the names of 
the absent children, and the class was asked to 
tell who was absent. In this way the children 
learned one another’s names as well as their own. 
The counting of the number absent gave inciden- 
tal number drill. 

An attractive poster bore this inscription: 
“Do you use these things before you come to 
school?” ‘Mounted below, with the name print- 
ed under each one (thus giving reading value 
as well as health value), were pictures of a wash 
cloth, a toothbrush, tooth paste, a cake of soap, 
a towel, a nailbrush, and a comb. 


SAFETY INSTRUCTION 


A safety lesson was being conducted in a Los 
Angeles second grade, The teacher was discuss- 
ing with the children the etiquette of the side- 
walk. She impressed upon them how discourte- 
ous—and how dangerous—it was for them to 
take up all of the sidewalk in their play, and how 
they should respect the rights of others, just as 
one when driving an automobile should respect 
the rights of others, both pedestrians and 
drivers, upon the highway. 

In touching upon the importance of staying on 
the sidewalk when they are using their bicycles, 
coasters, kiddie cars, skates, and so om the 
teacher used a large poster which had upon it 
the picture of children at play with their scooter 
and coaster, and beneath the picture was the 
following stanza; 





which the pupils were 
held responsible, but 
they were given no spe- 
cifie time in which it 
must be prepared. 

The ability of these 
children to maintain or- 
der was well demonstrat- 
e¢ when the librarian 
was delayed in reaching 
tchool one morning. The 
school library was filled 
with children from the 
Primary grades through 
the eighth, all there to 
exchange books; and 
they were exchanging 
them. There was no 
Confusion, no advantage 
taken of the fact that 

ere was no teacher pre- 
ent. Student officers 

Were conducting the 
business in their usual 
Manner, entirely worthy 
of the responsibility 
Which devolved upon 

They were quite 

Weonscious of being 

ree,” manifesting on 

contrary a great sense 
of responsibility. 





ES bee eee. 
Children of 1A Grade, Alexandria Street School, Los Angeles, Building Their Own Playhouse 
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Stay on the Sidewalk 


We have a scooter painted red 

And a coaster painted blue, 

And when we take them out to play, 
I'll tell you what we do. 

We’re careful not to go too fast. 

It is the safest way. 

We never coast into the street; 

The sidewalk’s where we stay. 


Over a million of these pictures and poems, 
covering a range of twenty-four titles, were sent 
to the Kindergarten-Primary Department of 
Los Angeles by the Automobile Club of Southern 
California, which organization co-operates con- 
stantly with the schools in safety education. 

A child’s Safety Book, made of cuttings, em- 
phasized such points as the following: 

Keep away from fire. 

Take off your skates before crossing the 
street. 

Look both ways before crossing the street. 


. STUFFED ANIMALS 


Exhibited in a Beverly Hills, California, first 
grade were elephants, ducks, and camels which 
had been made by cutting the pattern in dupli- 
cate, sewing the two parts together at the edges 
with a fancy yarn stitch, and stuffing with news- 
paper or old silk stockings. The elephant’s eye, 
saddle, and blanket were cut of colored paper 
and pasted in place, and his feet were colored 
like the yarn used in sewing him. The ducks 
were sewed with yellow, and had yellow bills 
and feet pasted on. This grade was planning to 
use colored oilcloth instead of paper for making 
its stuffed animals. 


A Fascinating Playhouse Activity 
By Mae Foster Jay 


[HE 1A group sat on a rug critically inspect- 

ing a piece of craftsmanship which one of 
their members was showing them. “As you see,”’ 
he was saying, “to-day I painted my bookcase 
for our playhouse.” 

“You made it a nice, soft green, John,” came 
a comment from the rug. 

“Yes, and you have put 
the paint on evenly too,” 
said another. 

John retired with his 
bookcase, and Esther 
came forward with the 
work upon which she 
had busied herself in a 
previous period. “To- 
day I straightened all the 
fringe for the lamp 
shade,” she said, 

“It is straightened, 
Esther; but it certainly 
does need pressing!” 
someone observed frankly. 

“IT am going to press 
it to-morrow,” Esther 
said. 

“How are you going 
to make the light look 
real, Esther?” a _ child 
asked anxiously. 

“It doesn’t need to 
look real. We aren't 
here at night. We don’t 
see any light in the bulbs 
in the ceiling of the 
schoolroom in the day- 
time, do we?” 

However, it was not so 
easy for the group to 
relinquish the desire to 
have their light look 
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natural, and another child suggested, “You 
might paint it to look like a burning light.” 

“Or we could play that the bulb had burned 
out!” someone else said, 

Esther objected. “A good housekeeper 
wouldn’t leave a burned-out bulb in her lamp,” 
she replied. 

“Suppose,” the teacher said, entering the con- 
versation for the first time, “we think about this 
and decide to-morrow.” 

So one child after another displayed the work 
which had occupied him, sometimes stating the 
difficulties he had encountered and asking for 
advice. The children freely and frankly com- 
mended or adversely criticized, but always cour- 
teously. Even though their interest was at a 
high tension, there was not so much interrupt- 
ing as often would occur in an adult group. 

After this language exercise, the teacher 
drew upon the children’s conversation for experi- 
ence reading. “What things would be interest- 
ing to tell on the blackboard?” she asked. 

A child whispered to her his idea for a sen 
tence, and she wrote it on the blackboard. The 
other children silently worked it out for them- 
selves. Many other sentences were given. Two 
of them were: “John made a bookcase for the 
playhouse. He painted the bookcase green.” 

The playhouse, as shown by the accompanying 
illustration, was large enough to accommodate 
several children at once. At the moment of my 
observation four were inside, and a caller was 
seeking admittance. With one hand the caller 
was pressing a button representing an electric 
bell by the side of the door. With the other 
hand he surreptitiously tapped an old-fashioned 
desk bell which was hidden on the window sill. 

The playhouse had been built entirely by the 
children themsélves, and painted by them. The 
“tile” roof was made of round cardboard boxes 
cut in two longitudinally, and painted red. The 
furniture within was entirely of the children’s 
making. There were chairs, table, desk, book- 
cases, lamp, cupboards—all of the furniture, in 
fact, that a real house would need. The chairs 
were upholstered with material picturing ani- 
mals, The curtains which draped the windows, 
the table spreads, runners, and doilies had been 
made by the children. They made their dishes 
of clay. I gathered from indications and opera- 
tions in process that the completed activity was 
to include a trellis, a fence, a stop-and-go sign 
in the street outside, and such knickknacks and 
added furniture as the children felt the need of 
from time to time. 


Thé Ojibwa Indians 


A Unit of Work Developed in a 2B Grade 
By Vena Foster Colby 
How initiated— 

One evening Isabelle attended a street carni- 
val and won an Indian Chief doll, which she 
proudly displayed at school the following morn- 
ing. All the children were deeply interested in 
Chief White Feather, and the working out of 
the Indian unit began that day. 

Materials used— 

Books. 

. Pictures. 

Clay. 

Sacks. 

Poles. 

Dye. 

. Feathers. 

. Material for bead-making: cornstarch 
and salt. 

9. Paints. 

10. Loom and material for rug-weaving. 
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SILENT-READING CRAYON LESSON 
By MAE FOSTER JAY 


Suggestions: Carbon or hectographed copies of this picture may be given-to the chil- 
dren to trace and color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The reading 
material below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent-reading 
lesson, or the children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
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JANE’S VOICE 


See Jane’s mother and father hold mee 
hands over their ears! 

Jane has been playing ball with John iil 
Mary. 

She has been calling to them in a loud voice. 

Now she is telling her parents about the 
game, 

She is talking in the same loud voice! 

She stops when she sees their hands over 
their ears. 

“Pardon me,” she cried. “I am sorry. I 
forgot.” 

Down came their hands, for Jane spoke in a 
low, sweet voice. 

A thoroughbred’s voice is pleasant to hear. 
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Subject matter— 
1. Language. 
a) Oral. 
(1) The children first discussed and sug- 
gested things needed for the working out 
of the unit. 
(2) Every day, as the working out of the 
unit progressed, we had much need of oral 
language. 
b) Written composition. 
(1) As the children worked out the unit, 
we had many occasions for written com- 
position, such as: 
(a) How we made Indian beads. 
(b) How we made corn bread. 
(c) Picture writing. 
2. History. 
The children learned the following facts 
about the Ojibwa Indians: 
a) Home. 
(1) Location—The Ojibwas lived in 
wigwams and moved from place to place. 
They always selected a site by the water’s 
edge so that water for drinking and bath- 
ing would be convenient, and fishing and 
easy transportation would be afforded. 
They placed their wigwams near pine or 
other trees in order to secure windbreaks. 
(2) How made.—The poles of the wig- 
wam were placed in the ground in a circle 
and tied together near the top. Birch 
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bark or skins were stretched over the 
framework, and a hole was left at the top 
for escaping smoke, 


b) Foods. 


(1) Kinds—The Ojibwa Indians ate 
game killed by the hunters, fish, corn 
(maize), wild rice, berries, and herbs. 
The squaws prepared corn bread. The 
Indian children seldom were allowed to 
eat anything very hot or very cold, 

(2) How secured.—The men and boys 
did the hunting and fishing. The squaws 
planted, cultivated, gathered, and pre- 
pared the corn, rice, and squashes. They 
also gathered the berries and herbs. 

(3) How prepared.—The squaws pre- 
pared and cooked all the food. They had 
to dress the animals killed by the hunters 
and the fish caught by the fishers. 

(4) How served.—The Ojibwa squaw did 
all the serving of the food. 

(5) The utensils—The dishes used in 
serving food were also made by the 
squaws. (The children knew something 
of Indian pottery, and several vases and 
jugs were brought to school.) 


c) Dress, 


(1) The Ojibwa baby was wrapped in 
soft fur, such as beaver, and spent much 
time in his wooden cradle, either strapped 
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to his mother’s back or swinging from 
tree or wigwam. 

(2) The little boys wore very little in 
summer. Most of the little girls wore 
sleeveless buckskin tunics. 

(3) The men, both young and old, wore 
a beaded breechcloth, headdress, and 
moccasins, and at times a war bonnet and 
shield. 

(4) The older girls and squaws wore long 
buckskin tunics with much fringe and 
many beads on them, and moccasins and 
headbands. 


d) Occupations. 


(1) Father.—The Ojibwa father was a 
hunter, fisher, and warrior. The only 
work he performed about camp was 
threshing the wild rice, which he did with 
his feet, wearing new moccasins. The 
men made the arrowheads, tomahawks, 
and canoes, 

(2) Mother.—The Ojibwa mother was a 
hard worker and a beast of burden. She 
planted and cultivated the erops and pre- 
pared all foods. She made the clothes and 
utensils, wove the rugs, dug the holes in 
the ground for the storage of food, and 
when the Indians were on the trail she 
walked and lugged their possessions, She 
also built the tepee. 

(3) Children.—The boys were taught 








A SAFETY-FIRST POSTER 


With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this design for the blackboard to be used with a calendar for the month. 
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from infancy to become warriors, and long poles or branches of trees for the 
their occupations were the same as those framework of the wigwam. The children 
of the fathers. The girls were miniature sewed together gunny sacks for the cover- 
squaws, and were trained early in life to ing. The wigwam was nearly six feet in 
fit themselves to become future mothers height. One of the boys selected a com- 
of brave warriors. mittee to paint pictures on the wigwam. 
e) Games. b) Our loom, which four boys made, was 
The Ojibwa boys played war, made three and one-half feet long and about two 
canoes, swam, played “hide and seek” and and one-half feet wide. We wove with 
“grown-ups,” but their games were raffia, and each child had a hand in the 
nearly all intended to help them become weaving. 
warriors. The little girls played building c) The Indian beads were made from a corn- 
wigwams and pretended that they were starch and salt recipe, each child making 
‘ squaws with babies of their own. In the quite a number for his own string. We 
evening the children were told stories painted them with water colors. 
about brave Indians. d) The children enjoyed shaping the uten- 
f) Transportation. sils from clay. 
Whenever possible the Indians traveled e) The collecting and dyeing of the feathers 
on rivers and lakes in their canoes, was much enjoyed. We did not gather ber- 
3. Manual arts. ries, and so on, for the dyes, but substituted 
a) Several of the boys were able to obtain commercial dyes. 








BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 


By* BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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4. Fine arts. 

Our walls were decorated with free-hand 
illustrations of the following: 

a) Ji-Shib’s home. 

b) Playing deer hunting. 

c) Indians traveling in canoes. 

d) The war dance. 

5. Group composition, 

The children together composed a little 
drama of Ji-Shib and the other little girls 
and boys playing “grown-ups.” 

6. Reading. 

a) Charts and blackboard work. 

b) Stories concerning Indians in all readers, 

c) Dramatization of Ji-Shib. 

7. Literature. 

a) The story of Ji-Shib (parts of it) were 

read to the children. 

b) Parts of the poem Hiawatha (his ch‘li- 

hood) were memorized and parts read or 

told to the children. 
8. Arithmetic. 

a) Incidental, as counting beads and num- 

ber of rows in weaving. 

b) Concrete problems which dealt with 

Ojibwa life. 

9. Domestic art. 

a) One day we made corn bread, and baked 

it in the domestic-science room. 

b) We cooked rice. 

c) Several little girls made dresses from 

gunny sacks or cambric. They fringed the 

bottom of the dresses and trimmed them 
with beads. 
10. Music. 

a) We learned “Ten Little Indians” and 

three Indian lullabies. 

b) We learned an Indian dance during 

music appreciation time. 

11. Civics. 

The working out of the unit taught the 
children: 

a) Responsibility. 

b) Independence. 

Outcomes— 

The children gained a sympathetic insight 
into and a greater knowledge of Indian life. 
Bibliography— 

By far the most helpful book in the Ojibwa 
Indian unit of work was Ji-Shib—The Ojibwa, 
by Albert Ernest Jenks. Other sources of in- 
formation were: 

Eastman: Indian Boyhood. 

Starr: The American Indian. 

Longfellow: Hiawatha. 

Linderman: Indian Why Stories and Indian 

Old Man Stories. 

Capway: Life, History, and Travels of the 

Ojibwa Nation. 


Indian Work for the Sand Table 
By Maude M. Grant 


L EATHER from the upper part of an old tat 
shoe or a brown glove will make realistic 
little wigwams for the sand table. Cut the 
leather in a wide .triangle and fold it around 
three sticks or twigs tied together at the top. 
The leather may be used also to make fringed 
coats and dresses for small dolls representing 
Indians. (If white dolls are the only ones yo 
can get, paint their faces,. arms, and legs @ T& 
dish brown.) Choose dolls with black hair, 4” 
stick a few chicken feathers into their halt. 
White feathers may be colored blue by dipping 
them into bluing, or red by dipping them into 
red ink, . 

To make an attractive papoose, stuff an ald 
glove finger or thumb with cotton or tiss’ 
paper. Draw a little Indian face on drawiné 

(Continued on page 408) 
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Teaching a Poem 
By Florence C. Hughes 
[x working with the students of the Training 

School, we find the teaching of the apprecia- 
tion type of lesson offers more difficulties than 
the teaching of the work type lesson. We have 
worked out the following steps in presenting a 
poem : 

Step I—Introduction. Create atmosphere for 
proper appreciation of poem by: 

a. Linking the new thing to be taught to 
the past experiences of the child, 

b. Supplying the needed background. 

c. Getting proper mental set for the poem 
by a stimulating introduction. 

d. Explaining difficult words or phrases 
which would interfere with the proper 
appreciation of the poem. 

e. Setting a problem which will be answer- 
ed by the poem. 

Step II—Oral Reading. Oral reading of the 
pem by the teacher in an inspiring, inter- 
esting manner. (No teacher should attempt to 
teach a poem which she does not herself appre- 
cate. If the poem is to be taught to primary 
pupils the teacher memorizes the poem.) 

Step I1I—Discussion. The teacher first ques- 
tions the children to see if they have solved the 
problem, 

Fact questions may be asked to test the com- 
prehension. 

By skillful thought questions the teacher may 
stimulate the pupils to a high degree of mental 
activity and a deeper appreciation of the poem. 

Step I1V—Mechanical Difficulties. If the 
pupils are enthusiastic over the poem (and they 
will be if the teacher does her part) the teacher 
may say, “What would you like to do with this 
poem ?” 

At once suggestions will come: 

apis read it Friday afternoon to the third 
grade, 

“Let’s learn it so we can recite it to the 
principal, or so we can have it ready for our 
text entertainment,” and so forth. 

Then the teacher may say: “If we are going 
fo recite this poem at our next entertainment 
there are a few words which gave you difficulty 
Which we must conquer.” Then the pupils will 
aaa undergo drill work to perfect their 


Step V—Final Treatment. This may be silent 
reading for pleasure or oral reading to an 
wdience, or simply to the class to indulge love 
of rhythm and beautiful expression; or it may 

& recitation of the poem from memory at a 


The following is a lesson plan for the teaching 
ard Rowland Sill’s poem, “Opportunity.” 


I—INTRODUCTION 
Many persons who fail in life excuse their 





by saying, “I never had a chance.” By 
Word chance they mean opportunity. But 
no person who “never had a chance” or 

an opportunity to succeed never came. 


The people who say they never had an oppor- 
tunity are just the people who have let oppor- 
tunity slip through their hands. Occasionally 
we hear people say, “I never had a chance, I 
never had any money. I was not born with a 
silver spoon in my mouth as Mr. was. 
I could not go to college. No one can get any- 
where without money.” These people are simply 
framing an alibi for themselves. There is no one 
in this land of ours who may not get an educa- 
tion if he only wants it hard enough. 

America has been called the land of oppor- 
tunity. That is because everyone in America 
has a chance to get somewhere. The poor boy 
or girl has a chance as well as the rich boy or 
girl. It has been said that in America all one 
needs to succeed is to be born in a log cabin. 
This is only another way of saying that every- 
one in America has his chance, 

This poem I am about to read to you contains 
an inspiring thought along this line. I am going 
to read the poem to you and see if you can get 
the message which it tells, 





II—ORAL READING BY THE TEACHER 
OPPORTUNITY 


This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream:— 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s 
banner 

Wavered, then staggered back, hemmed by foes. 

A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, “Had I a sword of keener steel— 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears,—but 
this , 

Blunt thing—!” he snapt and flung it from his 
hand, 

And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and gnatched it, and with battle-shout 

Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 

Edward Rowland Sill. 


ITI—DIScussIONn 


Questions: 

1. What inspiring thought do you find in this 
poem? 

2. What does the great battle in the poem rep- 
resent ? 

3. What two people are mentioned in the 
battle? 

4. To whom could you liken the king’s son in 
real life? 

5. To whom could you liken the craven in real 
life? 

6. Might a farmer boy be a “king’s son”? 
How? 

7. Why did the king’s son win success with the 
same weapon that the craven despised? 

8. Give an example of someone you know or 
of whom you have read who has acted the part 
of the “king’s son” in real life. 
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IV—MECHANICAL DIFFICULTIES 


There is only orfe word in this poem (craven) 
which would cause any difficulty and the pupils 
can guess the meaning of that word from the 
context, 


V—FINAL TREATMENT 


Why do you like this poem? What inspiring 
message does it contain for you? We like the 
poem so well, that it would be a pity not to share 
it with someone else. What would you 
like to do with it? (Pupils suggest memorizing 
it for oral presentation at Assembly Period—a 
fine opportunity for teaching oral reading effec- 
tively. Each child recited the poem at a try-out. 
An opportunity for training the judgment pre- 
sented itself in allowing the class to select the 
one who recited the poem the best to represent 
them, at Assembly Period.) 


SEAT-WorK ASSIGNMENT 


Here are two more poems called “Oppor- 
tunity.” The first one is written by John James 
Ingalls. The second one is written by Judge 
Walter Malone, and is a reply to Ingalls’s poem. 
Compare Ingalls’s idea of opportunity. with that 


of Malone. Answer in writing these three 
questions: 

1. How do these two men differ in their idea 
of opportunity? 


2. Which poem discourages and which encour- 
ages? 

8. Have you ever failed in a study or in a 
month’s grade? What does this last poem as- 
sure you if you have? 

Write a paragraph about someone whom you 
know or about whom you have read who has acted 
the part of the “king’s son.” 

Read in Worth While Americans, by Sparks, or 
When They Were Boys, or When They Were 
Girls, the inspiring stories of how John Wana- 
maker, Theodore Roosevelt, Helen Keller, George 
Washington Goethals, and Robert Dollar 
snatched the “broken sword” and won victories 
in spite of obstacles. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Master of human destinies am I. 
Fame, love, and fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote, and passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace—soon or late 
I knock unbidden at every gate! 
If sleeping, wake—if feasting, rise before 
I turn away! It is the hour of fate; 
And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 
Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury, and woe, 
Seek me in vain, and uselessly implore. 
I answer not, and I return no more! 
John James Ingalls. 


OPPORTUNITY 


They do me wrong who say I come no more, 
When once J knock and fail to find you in; 
For every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wake, and rise to fight and win, 
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Wail not for precious chances passed away! 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane! 
Each night I burn the records of the day— 
At sunrise every soul is born again! 
Dost thou behold thy lost youth all aghast? 
Dost reel from righteous retribution’s blow? 
Then turn from blotted archives of the past 
And find the future’s pages white as snow. 
Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped; 
To vanished joys be deaf and blind and 
dumb. 
My judgments seal the dead past with its 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 
Though deep in mire, wring not your hands and 
weep; 
I lend an arm to all who say, “I can!” 
No shamefaced outcast ever sank so deep 
But yet might rise and be again a man! 
Walter Malone. 


dead, 


Organization of a One-Teacher School 
By Lewis S. Mills 
Supervisor for Connecticut State Board of Education 


“| He problem facing the teacher in the one- 

teacher school tends to become increasingly 
difficult as the activities of the modern school 
increase, 

The three vital factors facing the teacher as 
she works out her daily schedule are: 

1. The number of grades in the school. 

2. The varied content of the Course of Study. 

3. The question of time. 

How to meet the needs of all the classes ef- 
ficiently in all the subjects, in the time allowed, 
causes both teacher and supervisor many long 
hours of perplexing thought 


ample, Montana, recommend that each one- 
teacher school of eight grades divide the pupils 
into five groups. In many of the other states, 
as for example, in Oklahoma, the pupils are 
divided into four groups, as follows: Grades 
1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7-8. Four groups seem to be the 
largest number for which a very satisfactory 
time schedule can be prepared. Even with four 
groups, a few of the class periods are, of neces- 
sity, cut to ten minutes each, whereas at least 
fifteen minutes for each class period are desir- 
able, 

The following is an example of a time sched- 
ule worked out on the four-group basis, and in 
this schedule provision is made for correlation of 
subject matter, alternation of subjects, and al- 
iernation of grades as will be explained later. 


2. CORRELATION OF SUBJECT MATTER 


It has been found that reading, nature study, 
humane education, agriculture, and much of the 
work in the social subjects, as history, geogra- 
phy, and citizenship, also hygiene, may be suc- 
cessfully correlated in all grades except the first. 

In Grades 1-2 phonics, arithmetic, English, 
history, geography correlate easily with reading 
aus a central theme. Poem study correlates with 
reading or with English, at the convenience of 
the teacher. Citizenship correlates with history, 
and hygiene should correlate with all activities 
of every school. 

By making a large part of the reading infor- 
mational reading, in Grades 2-8, the correlation 
between reading and history, geography, citizen- 
ship and hygiene becomes easy and natural and 
prevents the large amount of purposeless and 





random reading often carried on in the oyo. 
teacher school, 

In all grades writing and English correlate 
with the other subjects. Music may easily cor. 
relate with nature study and with history ang 
geography through the use of folk songs, battle 
songs, and national songs of the several coun. 
tries of the world. 

The teacher who sees these common bonds be. 
tween subjects and properly uses them in con. 
nection with the organization of her school is the 
teacher whose pupils advance faster than the pv. 
pils of those other teachers who keep each sub. 
ject in a separate compartment. Then, too, the 
teacher who correlates the experiences of her 
pupils in the subject matter of the Course of 
Study has a great advantage over the one who 
fails to understand and use this principle of cor. 
relation, 


3. ALTERNATION OF SUBJECTS 


It is not essential that all subjects be taught 
every day. The daily schedule given with this 
article allows for a block plan of four days 4 
week; namely, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, with practically the same subjects 
coming each day, but on Friday these are dis- 
placed, under the same grouping of the school, 
by the “Special Subjects,” as art in place of pen- 
manship and spelling; poem work in the English 
class period ; citizenship in place of history; hy- 
giene in place of geography. 

In several states it is recommended that some 
subjects occur, for recitation purposes, two days 
a week, as for example, history on Monday and 
Tuesday: geography on Wednesday and Thurs- 

day. In general this last-men- 
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isa great opportunity for more carefully planned 
courses of study. When these are worked out 
more fully, the alternation of grades in the one- 
teacher school will tend to greatly simplify the 
problem for the teacher. 

In the time table as given with this article, it 
will be seen that Grades 1 and 2 are grouped for 
recitation purposes. It will be further seen that 
all the work of these two grades is correlated 
with reading; as reading and phonics, reading 
and arithmetic, reading and English, reading 
and history, reading and geography. These two 
grades have much in common, as, for example: 
phonic drills; word drills; arithmetic drills; 
English, history and geography drills. Each 
grade, however, reads from different books and, 
except for the first period in the morning, this 
reading is connected with some specific subject. 

Beginning with Grades 3-4 we have true alter- 
nation of grades. Thus in 1928-29 grades 3-4 
take the work of Grade 3 in all subjects except 
arithmetic and spelling. In these last two sub- 
jects each grade has its own work, though spell- 
ing can easily be alternated if desired. In this 
group, too, the basis of correlation is reading, 
especially in connection with the English, his- 
tory, geography, civics and hygiene work. Classes 
read the subject matter, ask numerous questions, 
carry on energetic discussions and debates, and 
numerous English, history and geography activ- 
ities, 

In 1929-30, Grades 3-4 take the work of Grade 
4, 

In Grades 5-6, the same scheme is followed as 
in Grades 3-4. 

In Grades 7-8, the same scheme is again fol- 
lowed, except that in addition to spelling and 
arithmetic, the grades are not now alternated in 
English, though a Course of Study can be worked 
out that will make this practical and possible. 

It often happens in one-teacher schools that 
grade by grade the classes are small. By group- 
ing two grades and alternating the work, as 
above described, the size of the class group is 
increased and class interest and discussion bet- 
ter sustained. Also, by grouping in this way, 
each grade has double the time for subject mat- 
ter in class with the teacher. 

Evidence now available shows that alternation 
of grades has been thoroughly tested in many 
one-teacher schools throughout the United States, 
and that it is the best plan yet devised to reduce 
the number of classes per day for such schools. 

I believe it possible to work out a Course of 
Study in Arithmetic in sueh a manner that 
grades may alternate in this subject, also. There 
is no absolute reason why certain multiplication 
tables should be taught before others are taught. 
Also, there is no absolute reason why common 
fractions should be taught before decimal frac- 
tions are taught, or why decimal fractions should 
be taught before common fractions. 


Anagrams 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


The words defined are of four letters each. 
Placed one beneath another in the order given, 
the primals (first letters) make one of the states 
of our nation, and the finals (last letters) the 
capital of that state. 


Answer 
1, A county in England. KentT 
2. A European river. ° Arno 
3. The lowest ocean tide of the 
lunar month. NeaP 
4. A word meaning to satisfy. SatE 
5. A Bible name. A na K 
6. A common ingredient in cooking. SodA 


A Local History Project Motivating 
Composition 


By Belle Hughes 


hR EMEMBERING vividly the boredom of com- 
position writing in her own childhood, a cer- 
tain teacher found that she was being too lenient 
with her own sixth graders. When these chil- 
dren reached the higher grades, they were unable 
to write on assigned topics in a way to satisfy 
the principal. The fault, quite clearly, lay in in- 
sufficient practice and training. The teacher re- 
solved that her pupils should learn how to write, 
but that they should not be made to suffer in the 
process. She finally chose for experiment as a 
general theme the story of the early days and 
growth of the village in which her school was 
situated. 
It was a subject well within the knowledge of 
the pupils and teacher, for at least seventy-five 


per cent of all the pupils were descendants of 
the men who chopped down the trees and built 
the first log cabins. Then, too, the pupils were 
familiar with the surrounding country and were 
able to make frequent trips to old landmarks, 

One child had a diary written by his grand- 
father during the winter of 1838. The discovery 
of this injeresting and valuable account insti- 
tuted a search in the homes of all the children, 
which resulted in an accumulation at the school- 
house of newspaper clippings, and tintypes of 
early settlers. One little girl brought a sheet to 
school which had been woven years ago by some 
member of her family. A boy brought an old 
flail, and with a little carpenter work by his 
friends and himself the implement was restored 
to its former usefulness. 

Perhaps better than all this, the pupils went 
to the old men of the village and talked with 
them. A list of the names of the oldest people 
of the town was placed on the blackboard, and 
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OCTOBER BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 


By* JOHN T. LEMOS 


HE sagebrush has been adopted by Nevada as its state flower because it is found in 

such great quantities in that part of the country. 
stretches in the western and middle-western states. 
The sagebrush belongs to the Artemesia family. 

In sketching the sagebrush on the blackboard make the flowers an orange-brown and 
the leaves a soft warm gray. The stalk should be a reddish brown with purple in the 
Since this plant is so retiring in appearance, it will help to run a decorative 
outline around the plant contour in some color such as a deep yellow or light orange. 

The calendar panel can be made entirely white and the lines and lettering drawn in 
with purple chalk. The outside border will look well in a light green. 


It covers vast areas of semiarid 
It usually grows where the soil is 
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each child chose the one on whom he wished to 
call. The following morning the children could 
scarcely wait for the ringing of the gong and the 
opening of the school doors, so eager were they 
to retell the tales they had heard. There was 
hardly a child but lived over very really, in his 
retelling, the experiences of these early settlers. 

Within a week after the work was started, the 
subject had become an all-absorbing one. Relics 
and stories, the authenticity of some of which 
was questionable, came in so fast that the teach- 
er felt a little overwhelmed. “The History of 
——” became the absorbing interest of the sixth 
grade, The pupils of the other rooms caught the 
enthusiasm and were eager to help collect mate- 
rial. 

The children were ready to write; first, be- 
cause they were genuinely interested; and sec- 
ond, because they had a large fund of stories to 
draw from. In their work they displayed both 
initiative and originality. The work proved 
profitable in teaching moral principles, since 
conversations with their elders that were care- 
lessly reported were valueless. Then, too, any 
conflicting data furnished by youthful report- 
ers resulted in the necessity of each doing his 
work again. The work developed an ever-in- 
creasing respect for accuracy and truth. 

The subject was first introduced one Friday 
morning during the opening exercises. That 
period was given over to story telling on Fri- 
days, so the teacher told the story of some of the 
experiences of the first settlers, as it had been 
told to her the evening before by an old man of 
the community. She told as sympathetically, 
and with as much local color and atmosphere as 
possible, of how two men, guns on their shoul- 
ders and dogs at their heels, had walked from 
New York to the present site of Milwaukee, ar- 
‘riving there before their wives and children, 
who had started at the same time and who had 
come on a sailing vessel by way of the Great 
Lakes. The story of the storm which occurred 
on Lake Huron, of how the family possessions 
were thrown overboard in order to lighten the 
load and lessen the danger of sinking, delighted 
the children. 

A week from that Friday the teacher told the 
story of how the town had received its Biblical 
name and how it had narrowly escaped being 
called Joppa or Jericho. She let the pupils know 
that the source of these stories was from the 
oldest people in town, and encouraged the chil- 
dren to go to them for information. 

The third Friday the story of Indian Point 
was told. That day a field trip was planned for 
the following Saturday morning. The class fol- 
lowed the creek for some distance, located on its 
banks the site of the first cabin, and saw the 
ruins of the foundation of the old sawmill, and 
the remnants of the old brickyard. 

The following Monday the language lesson 
was oral composition. Every child was ready to 
tell something that he had heard, and each tried 
to make his story as convincing and entertaining 
as that of the child who had preceded him. 

During that week a sand table was borrowed 
from a primary room, the course of the local 
creek laid out, the Indian trail made, an ever- 
green forest planted, in the midst of which was 
a small clearing, with the dead trees still stand- 
ing. The children planted wheat. Many log 
houses were made before the satisfactory one 
that represented the first residence was modeled. 
Following the first two cabins came the saw- 
mill, with a neat little sign showing the name of 
the owner and the year in which the building 
was erected. In a few dcys the general store 
appeared on the sand table across the creek and 


to the north of the sawmill. Later, Welcome Jill- 
son opened the first school, which was held in an 
unused storeroom over the store. 

The children were greatly interested in this 
first school. They were able to find only one pu- 
pil who had attended. She, however, was too old 
and ill to be interviewed, and they had to content 
themselves with stories her daurhter could tell. 
They traced the history of education in the town 
from this one-room school over the store to the 
new log schoolhouse of 1830, the little frame 
building of 1850, the brick building of 1892, and 
the more modern building of 1915. An old prim- 
er was found, that had been in use when the 
frame building was new. It was compared with 
the beautifully illustrated readers that were then 
in use in the lower grades. 

Above the sand table was a gallery, old tin- 
types, daguerreotypes, and photographs of the 
men and women who had founded the village. 
Below these were pen and ink drawings, and 
clippings from old newspapers. 

On the library table was one exhibit each day. 
Because the relics brought were so treasured, the 
teacher did not care to be responsible for more 
than one article a day. One morning a sampler 
woven in 1849 appeared on the table. The next 
morning there were candlesticks and candle 
molds. One day a very tattered homespun coat 
was on display. This one-article museum reached 
its height of popularity with every child in the 
building on the morning that an old-time bicycle 
appeared. 

Each Friday the language lesson was devoted 
to some aspect of the town’s history. Begin- 
ning with that first Friday and the story of the 
trip from New York to Milwaukee and Chicago 
and the final choice of settlement, the history of 
the development of the community followed in 
chronological order. 

One day an old man came to school and de- 
scribed the surrounding country as he first saw 
it. A little girl told stories her grandmother had 
related to her about Indian life. She told of how 
her grandmother’s mother had played with little 
Indian children, had watched the squaws cook, 
weave baskets, and make clay dishes. Stories of 
Indian uprisings of 1832 were also told. At this 
time the history lessons were on the Indian wars, 
and the treatment of the Red Man at the hands 
of his White Brother. 

The stories of the industries, churches and 
schools were taken next. Modes of travel and 
transportation proved an absorbing topic. One 
child’s great-grandfather was the first man of 
the community to own a team of horses. The 
story of the possession of this, the first team of 
horses, resulted in what, for the want of a better 
name, was called a “First Day.” 

Each child was anxious to let it be known that 
in his home there was the first something or 
other. One little miss declared that her moth- 
er’s great-aunt had the very first harpsichord. 
Her air of importance was as tantalizing to the 
other children as her news was interesting. She 
produced a magazine picture of a harpsichord, 
and gave an accurate description of it. The first 
school, the first church, first lamp, first frame 
house, first sewing machine, first piano, first au- 
tomobile—all proved the basis of intensely in- 
teresting stories. 

One language lesson concerned the old forty- 
niners. There were four men, still living, who 
had left the village in 1849 for the California 
gold fields. Of these four, three had gone to 
New York and sailed around the continent of 
South America to reach the western coast of our 
country. The fourth had crossed the great 
American desert. 


Some time was given to the stories of Ciyj] 
War veterans. Lists of the names of the men 
who had gone from the town were made and 
compared with official records. History books 
were read and then reread in the light of some 
veteran’s story. “Uncle Steve,” a survivor of 
several months in Andersonville prison, spent g 
language and history period telling tales of 
prison horrors rivaling the most melodramatic 
movie. 

Much of the language work took the form of 
oral composition. It was oral composition for 
its own sake and did not necessarily develop into 
written work. There were numerous anecdotes 
which lent themselves admirably to such a pur- 
pose. When a child told the story of how Lawyer 
, the town’s first representative of civil au- 
thority, arrived in the village with his law books 
tied in a red tablecloth, and was joyously wel- 
comed as a peddler by a housewife in need of 
thread, he did it simply, naturally, with little or 
no hesitation, for he anticipated the enjoyment 
of his audience. 

Sometimes this oral composition served as a 
foundation for written work. When studying 
the use of quotation marks, paragraphing, and 
sentence structure, invariably a sentence con- 
cerning some phase of pioneer life would be 
given by the pupil when he was asked to write a 
sentence illustrating a rule or principle that he 
had studied. 

A great deal of drill in letter writing is given 
in the sixth grade and of all of the letters writ- 
ten, none was written with more zest than the 
one in which the child pretended he was Darius 
Dodge, one of the first of the white men to set 
foot upon that section of the country. The letter 
was dated December 25, 1826, and written to the 
folks back home. It told the story of their three 
months of hardship. 

In one or two instances children gave their 
imaginations too free a rein, but a majority of 
the letters showed a clear understanding and an 
intelligent appreciation of the situation: 

Before the formal composition was written, 
the class worked out an outline. They were en- 
couraged to use original outlines and titles and 
to write in whatever style they chose. All but 
two of the class told it more or less as a histor- 
ical story. Of these two one wrote the story ina 
group of letters, dated in some cases two years 
apart, others at five or ten year periods, The 
other wrote his as a diary and called it “The 
Memories of an Old Man.” It was an autobiog- 
raphy but did not contain the entire story; for 
the boy who had written it, very cleverly had 
himself killed during the Civil War. A note add- 
ed to his manuscript, supposedly by a relative, 
told of his heroic death. The boy later explained 
to his teacher that since h2 had represented him- 
self as being nearly forty years old when he 
came to the settlement, he must, of necessity, 
die before 1928. The fact that he had written 
in great detail about the early history doubtless 
accounted for his lack of interest in the more 
modern history. 

The result of it all, you ask? The children 
had (1) a cloth-bound book containing the story; 
(2) a sense of having accomplished a worth- 
while task; (3) an appreciation of the hardships 
of pioneer life. It had been a means whereby 
the teaching could be done by setting up a series 
of problems that lead to actual thinking upon the 
part of the child. As a result of the three 





months’ work the pupil had added materially t 
his knowledge, and to a greater or less extent 
had caught the spirit of hardihood, and keen e 
joyment of overcoming difficulties, that so 1™ 
bued the soul of his forefathers. 
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W hat’s the matter 


with 


ELEN is typical of 

a great number of 

children today. 

Children who, for no obvious 
reason, are uninterested, dull, 
backward in their classwork. 
What a problem they present! 


Until recently, “Helen” wasconsidered stupid. But, 
with the advent of startling new discoveries in the 
feld of nutrition, opinion has changed. Now we know 
that “Helen” is very often a victim of malnutrition. 


To combat malnutrition, the body must have 
daily, and in correct proportion, a variety of essential 
vital elements. These are obtained from the foods we 
eat. Given the proper foods—given a correct supply 
of vital elements . . . “Helen” probably would be 
a healthy, clear-minded child; one fully capable of 
normal scholastic development. 


Realizing this fundamental truth, thousands of 
schools have instituted hot lunches. Teachers every- 
where are taking an interest in food values; and are 
explaining to their pupils the relation of well-bal- 
anced foods to health. 


Perhaps this is why teachers think so well of 
Grape-Nuts. For Grape-Nuts is a splendidly propor- 
tioned food. It supplies to the body iron for the blood; 
it provides phosphorus to strengthen the bones 
and teeth; proteins for muscle and body- building ; 
dextrins, maltose and other carbohydrates for heat 
and energy; and the essential vitamin-B, a builder 
of the appetite. 





Grape-Nuts undergoes a special baking process, 
which makes it easily digestible. It is a crisp food, 
one that requires thorough chewing, an important 
factor in helping to keep the teeth and gums in a 
sound, healthy condition. 


Grape-Nuts, eaten with milk or cream, makes a 
most important contribution to the daily diet. And 
its rich, tangy flavor makes it a great favorite with 


all children. 


Grape-Nuts gives invaluable aid in the fight against 
malnutrition. Every child, undernourished or well, 
would profit greatly by its use. 






GrapeNuts is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include also Instant Pos- 
tum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, Post's 


Bran Flakes, and Post's Bran Chocolate. 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


As your eye runs down the report sheet 
you come to that row of poor marks. 
Helen again! You pause and think— 
“such a nice child ...a shame she’s 
so backward . . . suppose she’s just 
stupid.” But wait! It may be some- 
thing else that hinders Helen. 





And you, too... 


No one knows better than you the energy and 
strength required by your trying morning duties. 
After the night's long fast, it is doubly important 
that your breakfast give you the nourishment neces- 
sary to successfully carry on. 


Its well-balanced supply of vital elements 
makes Grape-Nuts an exceptional breakfast food. 
Millions of American families testify to this fact by 
eating it every day. Give it a trial—and see how 
healthful and delicious it is. Your grocer will supply 
you — or you may avail yourself of the free offer below. 








oN. 1-10-28 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








Posrum Company, Inconroratep, Battle Creek, Mich. 





Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together 
with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,"" by a former physical director of 
Cornell Medical College. 








. : 
Fill in completely—print name and address 








In Canada, address Cawaptan Posrum Company, Lro. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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LIS Club open to all teachers for the exchange of 
"l Saas and devices found helpful in school work, In 
order that as many ideas as possible may be given each 
month in our limited space, articles should not exceed 


three hundred words in length. 

One dollar will be paid for each accepted article, and 
in this department payment is made upon publication. 
(The price includes all publication rights.) Unavailable 
manuscripts submitted to this department cannot be re- 
turned, 


When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: The article must be separate from the 
letter accompanying it. Use white unruled paper, 8% 
x 11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of the paper 
and leave space between the lines. Write the article in 


clear, large handwriting, if it cannot be typewritten, 
using one side of the paper only. Make the article con- 
cise. Write the number of words in the article in the 
upper right-hand corner of the page, and the name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner. Address all con- 
tributions for this department to Margaret S. Goodrich, 
614 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


A Fall Activity 


By Berniece Hamilton 


AST fall when we studied Indians, each pupil 

made a tiny paper wigwam, a birch-bark 
canoe, a paper Indian doll with a feather head- 
dress, and strings of beads, berries, or shells. 
A boy suggested that the class make a wigwam 
large enough to play in. This the class did by 
pounding five long sticks into the ground and 
tying them together at the top. They covered 
this frame with burlap sacks which the girls 
sewed together. Each pupil made a brown paper 
Indian suit, with fringe at the cuffs and at the 
bottom of the blouse and skirt. 


Mounting Leaves 
By Ralph A. Wagner 


ARLY autumn is the best time to make a 

collection of leaves. Gather the leaves and 
name them. After they are all named and care- 
fully studied, buy a thin pine board for the back 
of the mount, and a glass the same size as the 
pine board. A small roll of cotton batting will 
also be needed, and a bottle of mucilage. For 
the frame use paper tape, such as is used in 
framing pictures. 

Place the thin board flat upon the table or desk. 
Take a thin layer of cotton batting, place it over 
the board, and trim it to the size of the board. 
Then place the leaves in rows on the layer of 
cotton, and beneath each leaf place a small slip 
of paper telling the name of the leaf. After the 
leaves are arranged, cover them with the glass 
and glue the paper tape carefully around the 
edges. Thin cardboard may be placed over the 
pine board in the back so that the mucilage will 
adhere more satisfactorily. 

These mounts make very pretty wall decora- 
tions and at the same time offer an excellent 
means of nature study. 


Geography with Lindbergh 
By Florence E. Mixer 

HE pupils in my upper grades were much in- 
terested in Lindbergh’s flight over the 
United States. The seventh grade is about to 
begin the study of the United States, and we have 
decided to follow the route taken by Lindbergh. 

The plan includes the following features: 
The purpose and chief events of the flight; 
the tracing of an outline map on which to chart 


the route; a list of stops—city and state—and 
reasons why each city was selected; a special 
study of our own state; the topography, natural 
resources, and industries of the country passed 
over; and visualization of what Lindbergh saw 
during his flight. Much of this can be tabulated 
in our notebooks. Magazine articles and illus- 
trations, together with our geography textbooks 
and a little imagination, furnish material for 
the work. Other materials will present them- 
selves as the study progresses. The lure of 
something new and the popularity of Colonel 
Lindbergh promise to make this study a success. 


Picture Study 
By Alice Leamer 


HE following is an interesting use of the 

picture studies in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS. Cut out the colored reproduc- 
tion and paste it on construction paper. The 
printed matter may be pasted on the back of the 
same sheet, and the sheets saved and added from 
month to month to a booklet of famous paintings. 
The small pictures may be given to the children 
for their stories in English. 

The pictures that especially interest the chil- 
dren may be put in little inexpensive frames. 
They can then be hung on the walls, where the 
children can enjoy them. 


Encouraging Children to Read 
Good Books 


By June Heaton 


T IS often hard to arouse interest in reading 
in the intermediate grades. I use the follow- 
ing plan. I typed a list of good library books 
and posted it in the public library (with the per- 
mission of the librarian). Each child is ex- 
pected to read and report on six books in a term 
of five months. He is expected to choose a 
different author each time. 

Blanks for the reports are made out in the 
penmanship class. On each blank are spaces for 
the pupil’s name, the name of the book, and the 
name of the author, and several questions about 
the book. This method increases interest in 
reading and in book reports. 


Radio Reading 
By Margery May Knapp 

HE third and fourth grades which I teach en- 

joy their oral reading period very much 
since we have organized our radio station. The 
name, chosen from several suggested by the 
children, is WUG (Watch Us Grow). I have a 
suggested list of books and magazines posted, 
from which the children may select material. On 
Thursday the children choose an announcer for 
the following week. He makes his program and 
assigns a part to each pupil. Assignments must 
be handed out not later than Monday so that the 
class will have ample time to prepare them. 

The next Thursday the announcer takes 
charge of the class in the following manner: 
“This is Station WUG, Watch Us Grow, Valley 
Creek, Minnesota. The first number of to-day’s 
program will be—.” As each pupil is called on, 
he reads his contribution to the best of his 
ability. If any reading is not so well done as it 
should be, it is ruled out on the ground that there 
is too much static. 


The program is a surprise for the teacher, and 
there is a friendly rivalry among the children to 
see who can plan the best program. Needless to 
say we have very little static, and we have some 
excellent oral reading. 


A “New Word” Book 
By Helen M. Sayle 


‘THE foreign children in my grade often bring 
pictures from magazines to my desk with the 
puzzled question, “What’s this?” This gave me 
the idea of making a class book containing pic- 
tures of articles unknown to the children, with 
the proper name printed underneath. The chil- 
dren chose the name “New Word” Book, and cut 
letters to form this title for the cover. We had 
a long list of words by the end of the term. The 
book helped us in our reading, enlarged the chil- 
dren’s vocabularies, and corrected a great many 
wrong ideas. 

Whenever we had a spare moment or two, we 
made a game of guessing the name for each pic- 
ture. By the end of the term each child was fa- 
miliar with many new words. 


Seat-Work Problems 
By E. C. Kading 


LD catalogues can be used for first- and 
second-grade seat work. Since there is no 

value in having the children cut promiscuously 
from the pages, a problem should always be set 
for them. The following are some things that 
they might do: 

Cut four towels and hang them on a line. 

Cut out a dress or suit for each one in your 
family. 

Cut out a pair of shoes for each one in your 
family. 

Cut out four tools your father could use. 

Cut out the furniture for a kitchen, and paste 
it on a sheet of manila paper as you would like it 
in your kitchen. (This direction can be given 
for all the different rooms in a house.) 

Sometimes each child can be given a sheet of 
manila. paper and one of ordinary paper having 
directions like the following on it: 

Find a clock. Cut it out. Paste it above 
Number 4. 

Find a ring. 
Number 3. 

Find a shoe. 
Number 1. 

Find a doll. 
of Number 2. 

Find a coat. 
of Number 5. 


Cut it out. Paste it below 


Cut it out. Paste it below 


Cut it out. Paste it at the right 


Cut it out. Paste it at the left 


A Listening-In Contest 
By Robert Price 
OME afternoon when the pupils are restless, 
stop class work for a little while and 4 
nounce a “Listening-In” contest. The school be 
comes perfectly quiet; then, after listening fo 
five minutes, each girl and boy makes a list ° 


. all the sounds heard during the listening period 


If the windows are open, there will be a multi 
tude of interesting sounds—vehicles along the 
road, livestock, birds, insects, people at work, 4” 
so on. 
In our school we devote much time to natur 
study, so that the common bird songs are fait’) 
(Continued on page 72) 
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TYLE that makes another 

woman turn to look—even 
that is not triumph enough 
for the Arch Preserver Shoe. 


painful derangements of 
sensitive foot nerves. 


The metatarsal support is a 
third hidden comfort that will 
me) = put joy for you into walking and 
Hy) dancing and other active pleasures. 





In addition it gives you foot 
comfort that fills your days with 
boundless energy. 


is 
i 
It protects the one great beauty of 


the feminine foot—the perfect, up- 
Springing curve of the instep. 


Even the way this shoe is fitted 
will be a new experience for you. 
{t is measured to your foot from 
heel to ball, as carefully as a glove 
is smoothed to your hand. Thus you 
get the full benefit from the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe construction. 


Step into an Arch Preserver Shoe and 
you sense at once that it is different, 
inside, from any other shoe you've ever 
worn. 


_}© Because it supports your foot properly and 
§* fits it correctly, the Arch Preserver Shoe 
leaves your foot as free as if it were unclad. 


The famous Arch Preserver arch bridge 
curves up staunchly under the natural 
formation of your foot. It takes all the 
strain off the long arch. With its support your 
atch and instep just can not sag and lose their beau- 
ty. Your feet feel free. 


Re Only The Selby Shoe Company possess the 
patents and the trained workmen to produce the 

Arch Preserver Shoe. Its complete story, and pic- 

tures of the newest styles from our New York and Paris 


. a ; ' studios, are yours for the asking. Just mail the coupon. 
The flat inner sole, crosswise, is another vital difference in ‘ , 4 


the Arch Preserver Shoe. It prevents pinching and other —_Lét us send you our new desori We'll send you the name of the nearest dealer, too. 
tive booklet with photographs 
of many of the latest styles. 


va: 
SER 
STS 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 











Look for trade-mark on sole and lining. None genuine without 
it. Sold by 2000 dealers. All sizes. All widths. AAAA to EB, 


The JEANNE Made for women, juniors and misses by only The Selby Shoe The LENOX 
Patent four-hole tie, genuine lizard eee ety eniyS. 5. Weigns Navy blue hid, four-eyelet Blucher 
insets. Covered Cuban heel. ite ae oxford, gray kid piping. 
; 
find 
Shoe Co, 


THE 


(~ The Selby Shoe Co., 944 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 
Send new booklet No.N.44, “‘Feet — the New Source of Youth and Smartacss™ aod 
- pictures of latest Arch Prescrver Shoe styles. Also name of nearest dealer. 


Supports where support is needed — bends where the foot bends ‘i 
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familiar to most of us. The “Listening-In” con- 
test frequently adds new interest to this work. 
It is also excellent ear and memory training, and 
can be used in the lower classes as motivation 
in spelling. We close the contest with a brief 
comparison of lists and the determination of a 
winner. 


Supplementary Reading for 
First-Graders 
_ By Gertrude E. Laney 
HEN the material for first-grade supple- 
mentary reading is meager, short stories 
based on drawing work may be developed. For 
example, booklets illustrating the story of “The 
Three Bears” may be made as part of the draw- 
ing work. When they are finished, the children, 
guided by the teacher, may prepare a little story 
in their supplementary reading work. Certain 
words, such as those which are italicized, may 
be drilled intensively, and will become, as a re- 
sult, a part of the children’s reading vocabulary. 


THE STORY 


We made these books. 

They tell the story of 
Bears.” 

made Father Bear. 

We made Mother Bear, 

We made Baby Bear. 

We made the three chairs. 

We made the three bovels. 

We made the three beds. 

We made Goldilocks. 


The story may be printed on a large sheet of 
tagboard and placed on the bulletin board. The 
children will be delighted with the idea of writ- 
ing these stories, and in addition to the reading 
vocabulary gained, an excellent opportunity to 
correlate drawing with reading is afforded. 


“The Three 


We 


Our Chart of Duties 
By Thelma Elger 
ANY of the children in my room ask to stay 
and help after school. I made a chart of 
ten little duties, such as: empty the pencil 
sharpener, erase the blackboards, clean the 
erasers, empty the wastebasket, and so on. Each 
child was requested to choose a friend whom he 
would like to have stay with him, and I assigned 
one week for the girls and the next for the boys. 
Names were placed on the chart, and if the chil- 
dren whose turn it was to stay missed lessons 
during the day, they lost their turn to help. 
The chart aided the pupils in their reading, 
and gave them an independent feeling of being 
able to do things without having to ask: “What 
shall we do now?” 


A Toy Grocery Store 
By Jane M. Perry 


LAs year we had a grocery store in our 
room at school. In one corner the boys put 
up several shelves. For a counter we had a large 
wooden box covered with heavy paper, on which 
were pasted some pictures cut from magazines. 
During our language period we wrote to differ- 
ent firms for sample contributions for our store. 
The children enjoyed opening the packages and 
arranging the boxes and cans on the shelves, and 
always wrote a letter of thanks to the firms. 
There was much competition to see who could 
write the best letter. 

In the spring we made carrots, tomatoes, ap- 
ples, oranges, and lemons from colored paper. 
Posted near the counter was our price list, made 


of heavy manila paper on which were printed the 
names of the vegetables and fruits. To the 
right of each name two little slits were cut so 
that different numbers could be slipped in to 
change our prices daily. 

We also had a toy telephone and a cash regis- 
ter. We used toy money, and the children took 
turns in being grocer. Improvement in oral and 
written language was noticeable, as was also the 
speed and accuracy which the children developed 
in the use of numbers. 


Greater Enjoyment Through 
Make-Believe 
By Robert Price 


BIT of make-believe in referring to the parts 

of the schoolroom, equipment, and grounds 
adds considerably to the pupils’ enjoyment in a 
little country school. It makes a great deal of 
difference to call our little bookcase not the libra- 
ry but the “Book Nook.” 

Our dictionary is known as the “Information 
Bureau.” Our room is divided into two sections 
of seats, one on each side of the stove, and the 
divisions have been named “The East” and “The 
West.” The ditch in front of the school grounds 
is known as the “C— Canal,” named for our 
school. The wood lot at our rear has taken on 
new charm since our fifth grade has named it 
“Sherwood Forest.” 

Sometimes the names add a humorous touch 
to our school life. Such has been the case with 
our recitation bench, which has acquired the very 
suvgestive designation of “The Broadcasting 
Station.” 


Picture Framing 
By Lynda Grablander 
IX HAD tried many ways to frame pictures 
successfully and cheaply. None of them 
worked out as well as the following. Mix a 
paste of one cup of flour, one-half cup of water, 
and a large tablespoon of salt. Paste the picture 
to be mounted on a piece of cardboard and then 
mold the mixture around it evenly, the desired 
width of your frame. Be careful to get it even 
in the beginning, for afterwards it cannot be 
easily molded. After it has completely dried, 
cover the frame with gilt, which is prettiest, but 
oil paints can be used with great success. 


First-Grade Seat Work 
By Elsie Gray 

O FIND something educational and yet with- 
in the limits of the ability of first-graders 
when they start to school in September is quite 
a problem at first. I have used a few favorite 
devices, one of which is a “number concept” 
book. I made a model for the children to observe, 
because it lessened my answering of questions, 
and because it gave them an idea of what care- 

ful work should look like. 

The books were made of brown wrapping 
paper sewed together with bright yarns. On the 
covers I wrote the children’s names very plainly. 
They soon learned to recognize their names by 
recognizing their own books as they were passed 
out. On the first page there was a large figure 
1; the word one; and the picture of some object, 
such as one butterfly. On the second page the 
same plan was followed with the number 2. 

The children traced the numbers from an old 
calendar sheet, and colored them black or brown. 
They copied the words from my model, and they 
traced patterns of the objects. After the first 
two pages, all the supervision needed was to see 
that each child got his own book each time. 


A House Book 
By Bernice C. Boyer 


HILDREN in the first grade often enjg 
making a house book. First, fasten together 
several large sheets of paper. Nine by twelve 
inches is a convenient size. The child’s firs 
task is to find a picture of a house, cut it out, 
and paste it into the booklet. He will much 
more enjoy furnishing it if it is large and 
pleasantly colored. The house is used for the 
cover picture. All the material for the house 
book may be obtained from old magazines, 
Next, the child selects his family of mother, 
father, and children. When these are put int) 
the book, begin to consider the different rooms, 
A little class discussion as to what goes inty 
each room will help the child to make his sele. 
tion. One room is done at a time. The chili 
arranges the furniture, rugs, windows, pic. 
tures, and so on, as he thinks they ought to be, 
The house book can be started at any time and 
worked on throughout the year. The number of 
pictures put into the book will vary with the in. 
terest of the children. 


Posters for the Schoolroom 
By Faye Campbell 

OSTERS add to the appearance of the schoo: 

room, as well as being helpful to the chil- 
dren. A good way to make them is to have the 
children look through magazines and cut out 
pictures to match the rhymes such as _ thos 
given below. Paste each picture on a separate 
cardboard, and the rhyme to match under the 
picture. Hang the best posters on the wall. 


“Hurry, hurry, do not be late. 

Be at school at half-past eight.” 

“To have healthy teeth, clean and white, 
Brush them morning, noon, and night.” 


“Manners and good English go a long way 
Be sure that you practice them every day.” 


Children may make their own rhymes ani 
pictures, 


Indian Necklaces 


By Avis H. Grant 
HILE we were studying Indians, we wished 
to make some necklaces for a “dress-up” 
party that the children were planning. No 
enough real beads were available, but short bits 
of macaroni made very good substitutes, ané 
were painted with bright water-color paints. 
We found that several of the macaroni beads, 
alternated with a large real bead or one modeled 
from clay and colored by the children, made é 
very effective Indian necklace, and one will 
which the children were hugely delighted. 


Products Maps 

By Edith Wagoner 
CLASS in a Chicago school made product 
maps during the study of the history “ 
commerce. The maps were drawn free-hand al 
colored. ‘ 
On the map of Asia and northern Afric 
articles of ancient commerce were indicated }! 


little colored pictures crudely drawn. A dal? 
tree represented dates, an _ ostrich, ostrich 
feathers, a necklace, pearls, and so on. On #& 


other map colored pictures representing products 
had been pasted. These pictures had been dra¥? 
and cut out by the children. On both maps 


name ef the product was printed plainly. 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Suppose you suffered an Accident tomorrow that disabled you for 
weeks or months— 


Suppose you were suddenly taken sick and a substitute took your 
place— 


Who would help you pay the Doctor, the Nurse and the Board Bill? 
Accident, Sickness and Quarantine are the three major causes that 
rob thousands of teachers of a portion of their salaries every year. 
We know that one Teacher out of five suffers such a loss every year. 


Will You Get Your T. C. U. Check 
When You Need It? 


Thousands of teachers the past year have had a similar experience to that of 
Mrs. Marion Loney, a New York teacher, who writes: 
“An epidemic of influenza broke out in our community and I got it. Had 
an extra hard dose of it and was confined to bed for nearly three weeks. 
Then I needed a T. C. U. check—and I got it!” 
How easy it is for something to happen—an overplus of the wrong kind of 
germs or an accident. One starts out in the morning feeling fine, with the world 
looking like a good place in which to live. But this evening—or tomorrow— 
may find one in the hospital, facing a prolonged period of inactivity and a 
greatly increased expense account. 
Then you will feel as Miss Della Hiteshew, Windber, Pa., felt when she wrote: 
“In time of sickness there is nothing so comforting as knowing that there is 
a friend so prompt, fair and kind us the T. C. U., ready to help you pay the 
doctor and the nurse. This comforting knowledge goes a long way in 
hastening recovery from sickness.” 
Send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection in detail and shows you 
What hundreds of teachers all over the country think of it. Mail the coupon 
today. It places you under no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
187 T. C. U. Bldg., 





Lincoln, Nebraska 


' | ——- - 
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What The T. C. U. Will Do for 
You When “It” Happens to You 


Pay $50 a Month when ydu are totally disabled 
by accident or confining sickness. 

Pay $11.67 a Week when you are quarantined 
and your salary has stopped. 

Pay $25 a Month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. 

Pay 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two 
months when you are confined to an estab- 
lished hospital. 

Pay $50 a Month when you are totally disabled 
by injuries received in an automobile accident 
and $1000 for accidental death in an automo- 
bile disaster. 

Pay $333 to $1000 for major accidents, or for 
accidental loss of life. These indemnities are 
increased 10 per cent for each consecutive an- 
nual renewal of the policy for not to exceed 
five years. 

Doubles these benefits for travel accidents sus- 
tained in railroad, street car or steamboat 
wreck. 

Operation benefits in addition to a benefits 

SARE! after your policy has been maintained in force 

SAI E ” for one year. 


Under the T. C. U. L Policies paying larger benefits are also issued. 
Umbrella 








— 





VSS ee ee re 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
I To the T. C. U., 787 T. C. U. Building, 


| Lincoln, Nebraska. 

| I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits, Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
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{| Teachers’ Help-One.Another Club bith.’ 





On maps of North and South America prod- 
ucts were indicated by little colored blocks 
drawn in their proper locations, and also by 
symbols—squares, crosses, circles, and triangles. 
A further distinction was made by drawing 
symbols both with pen and pencil. The key ap- 
peared below the map. Thus green, red, purple, 
and brown blocks on the west coast of South 
America meant coffee, gold, copper, and silver. 
Another map was developed by pasting on tiny 
samples of the products and by using pictures 
also. In Mexico green, yellow, blue, red, and 
white beads represented emeralds, topazes, tur- 
quoises, garnets, and opals. On a map of South- 
ern California gayly colored pictures of oranges, 
lemons, apples, and peaches represented the 
fruit products. 


Story-Telling in the Second Grade 
By Hazel Doman 


T IS sometimes rather difficult to find inter- 

esting work for my second-grade English 
class. The following plan made the days when 
we have story-telling eagerly anticipated. 

I found enough pretty magazine cover pictures 
for the entire class. Then we mounted the pic- 
tures, using gray construction paper large enough 
to leave a wide margin around the picture. 
When we finished, we had a lovely set of pictures 
to use for our oral language work. The children 
enjoyed choosing a picture, and, after looking 
at it for a short time, coming to the front of the 
room and telling a story about it. 


Our “Good English Box” 


By Ernestine Tisdale 


HE use of a good English box is a big help to 

children in forming correct English habits. 
A box is placed in some part of the room where 
the children can go to it at any time, without 
disturbing the others. Whenever a child makes 
an error in his speech, the child who notices it 
first writes the error down, with the name of 
the person who made it, and slips it into the box. 
At the end of the week the box is opened and all 
the slips read. These errors are then studied 
and serve as drill work for the next week. 


Geography Scrapbooks 
By Anne Hornbeck 


AKING scrapbooks is a great aid in creat- 

ing interest in geography. From magazines 
collect pictures and short articles of interest 
regarding the countries studied. 

I purchase a five- or ten-cent notebook and 
allow the children to paste the pictures and arti- 
cles in it during busy-work periods. The books 
are added to our library collection, and are ex- 
hibited with our school work at the fair. 


Learning to Tell Time 
By Mary E. Juttner 


P LAYING store in the following way makes 

the telling of time interesting to children. 
One child is the storekeeper and holds a card- 
board clock face. Another child is a customer 
who telephones an order. After the order is 
given, the customer states the time he wants the 
order delivered. The storekeeper then calls on 
a delivery girl or boy, to show him when to send 
the order. The child called on shows the time 
on the clock. The grocer asks another child if 
the delivery boy is correct. If he is, he then be- 
comes the storekeeper. Besides helping children 


to learn to tell time, this device develops good 
language habits. 


Promoting Regular Attendance 
By Viola L. Ward 

ET every pupil make his own calendar. 

Those given in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS can be traced and used. For 
every day that the pupil is present, he may color 
that day on his calendar. Saturdays and Sun- 
days may be colored also, so that if a pupil has 
been present every school day, his calendar will 
be completely colored at the end of the month. 
Let each pupil decide on the color which he 
wishes to use. Hang the calendars where they 
can be seen. Competition will arise to see whose 
card is most completely colored. 


A Silent-Reading Test 
By Laura Murray 
AKE a common window curtain and hang it 
over the blackboard so that it can be rolled 
up. Write sentences on the blackboard and pull 
the curtain down over them until class time. 
Then pull the curtain up, exposing one sentence 


at a time. Test the children on their ability to 
read these sentences rapidly. This drill may be 
varied by having a sentence that can be answered 
by yes or no, one that can be answered by telling 
whether it is true or false, and one that tells the 
children to do something, Very often sentences 
may be silently acted out, or the children may 
be sent to find out the answer to a question, 


Sealing-Wax Painting 
By Jessie S. Gilbert 


N THE fall let the children gather cat-tails, 

milkweed pods, and other seed pods on long 
stems. After they are dry, let the children paint 
them. For the inside of the pods use bright- 
colored sealing wax dissolved in denatured aleco- 
hol. Paint the outside with gilt or aluminum 
paint. The cat-tails may be dipped in white 
shellac before they are painted, in order to pre- 
serve them. The stems should be painted in 
bright colors, and the tops gold or silver. 


(Continued on page 86) 








color, and mount, 
in the centers. 


and shadow parts. The stems should be 


OCTOBER COLORING CARD 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to the children to trace, 
The flowers should be colored yellow, with touches of deeper yellow 
Color the leaves a blue-green, with deep green in the centers, vein lines, 
red-brown. 











‘JESSAMINE - 
STATE FLOWER 
OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA’ 
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“Fortunate is the child who is born 
with a good health inheritance” 
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AND fortunate is the child 
whose parents feed him wisely 
throughout his growing years. 

Cereals are the basis of a 
child’s dietary. When a child is 
old enough to express a choice, 
he usually wants ready-to-eat 
cereals. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are 
easily digested, energy foods. 
They help to bring an enormous 
amount of milk into the day’s 
meals. Children love them. 


(obloys? 


CORN FLAKES 


For the afternoon lunch serve 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. They 
are not too sweet and their 
crispness gives an appetite 
appeal. 


The Kellogg Company will 
send you upon request a book- 
let, “Who Are the Kellogg 
Kids?”—-written for mothers 
and dealing with the children’s 
daily routine. A health score 
card and menus for a week are 
included. 























Kellogg Company, also makers of Pep Bran Flakes, Ife tng o , 
- ALL-BRAN, Kellogg’s Shredded- Whole Wheat Biscuit /, Qe + rol 2 


—_— and Kaffee Hag—“real coffee minus caffeine.” / 











Columbus and the Prior 
By Mary H. LaRue 
CHARACTERS 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 

Dirco—His young son 

Prior OF LA RABIDA 

FrANcIsScO—A monk 

QUEEN’S MESSENGER 

ATTENDANTS OF THE QUEEN’S MEs- 
SENGER, 

Time—Late afternoon in the spring 
of 1492, 

Settinc—The courtyard of the Con- 


vent of La Rabida, near Palos. The 
scene is a walled garden. Exit in cen- 
ter rear represents convent gate. 


There is an exit at the right of stage 
and one at left. At center right is a 
rustic chair by a small table on which 
is an open book, face down, a bell, 
writing paper, ink pot, quill pen, and 
sand shaker. At center left is a rustic 
bench. A flower box on each side of 
the rear exit and a plant or two near 
right and left walls suggest a garden. 
When the curtain rises, Francisco is 
seen at the right of stage watering 
plants with a watering pot. A. gong 
rings. Francisco sets down his water- 
ing pot and crosses slowly to rear exit. 
Ile opens the gate part way, so thai 
Columbus and Diego can be seen. 


DIALOGUE 
FraNcisco—Good day, sir. 
CoLuMBUS—Good day, brother. 
FrANcisco—What do you wish, sir? 


CoLumMsusS—Something to eat, good 
brother, and a lodging for the night. 
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flower box, and as he passes back of 
bench to left exit, he gives Diego an 


apple from his pocket.) 


Prior—You come from Madrid, you 


| said? 





| ern route to Asia, 





FraNcisco—Come in and wait, sir, | 
while I speak to the Prior. | 


(Francisco exits right, leaving Co- 


lumbus and Diego standing near the | 


gate.) 

Dirco (tugging at his father’s cape) 
—Father, what is this place? 

CoLumsBus—The Convent of La Ra- 
bida, my son. The Prior is noted for 
his learning—-so I have heard. 

(Enter Prior, right. Prior extends 
hand horizontally, palm down, in token 
of blessing. Columbus and Diego re- 
move their three-cornered hats and 
bow very low. 
center left.) 

Prior—Be seated, sir. 

(Columbus and Diego cross to bench. 
Prior sits at table.) 


CotumMspus—Sir Prior, we are trav- 
elers going to Palos to take ship to 
England. We have walked most of 
the way from Madrid. My son is very 
tired and hungry. He cannot walk to 
the town. Will you be kind enough to 
give us supper and a bed for the 
night? (Takes a bag purse and begins 
to loosen the string.) 

Prior (makes a gesture refusing the 
money)—-Gladly. Our fare is plain, 
but you are very welcome to it. Con- 
sider yourselves my guests. (Rings 
bell on table. Francisco enters left.) 

Prior—Brother, we have guests for 
the night. See that supper and a room 
are prepared for them. 


(Francisco nods. Then he picks up 


the watering pot he had left near a' 


Prior points to bench | 





| 


CoLuMBUS—Yes. From the Court. 
I have wasted seven years there. 

Prior—How strange! 
lived at Court. I know their Majesties 
quite well. Many years ago I was con- 
fessor to Queen Isabella. What was 
your business there? Surely, you are 
not a courtier? 

CoLumMBuUS—No, I am only a poor 
explorer. I went to Court to persuade 
the King to give me ships. 

Prior—For exploration? 

CoLumBus—Yes. To find the west- 
I believe the earth 
is round, like this apple. (He takes 
the apple from the boy and holds it up 
while he speaks.) The world is a ball. 
It is possible for men to go around it. 

Dieco (holding out his hand for the 
apple)—Father, I will show you how 
to go around this bal! 


I, too, have 





Songs, Plays,and Recitations 


| (Columbus hands the apple back to | 


Diego, who starts to eat it. Prior and 


Columbus both laugh.) 
_ Prior—I have heard of you. 
|name is—? 

CoLumMsBus — Christopher Columbus. 
| In Madrid, the people call me the crazy 
man who wants to cross the Sea of 
| Darkness. 





Your 


Prior—Keep up your courage. I, for 
one, believe your ideas are right. 

CoLumMBuS—I thank you. 

Prior—Geography has always inter- 
|ested me. There must be many strange 
‘lands that we have never heard of. 
May I see your maps? 


CoLuMBus—With pleasure. (He takes | 


a rolled map from under his cape and 
crosses to the Prior, who rises. They 
look at the map together, each holding 
a side of it.) 

CoLUMBUS (pointing)—See, here is 
Spain. Here are the Azores. And 
across the Atlantic to the west are 
| Japan and China. (Prior nods.) 





In Fourteen Ninety-two 


Words and Music by Annie W. Humpnrey 
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Prior—Yes, I’m sure you are right, 
(Prior resumes seat. Columbus rolls 
| up the map and goes back to bench, 
Diego leans against his father and falls 
asleep.) 

Prior—Tell me, what did King Fer- 
dinand say to your petition? 

CoLuMBuUS—He puts me off. He js 
| busy—at war with the Moors. He will 
| do nothing unless his advisors are will. 
| ing. 

Prior—And what do they say? 

CoLuMBuS—They laugh at me. One 
of them says, “Can there be a land 
where the trees grow upside down and 
the rain falls upward?” 

(Prior and Columbus laugh.) 

Prior—Isn’t there even one of them 
who believes the’ world is round? 

CoLumMBus—Oh, yes, there is just 
one. He admits I may be right about 
the shape of the earth. But he says 
if a ship could cross the ocean, it cov] 
never get back. He asks me if I think 
| a ship can sail up hill. 


(Both laugh.) 


Prior—Courage, sir. I can help you, 
I hope. 

CoLUMBUS—You are very kind. But 
it’s of no use. I’m tired of waiting for’ 
the King’s decision. To-morrow I'll be 
| in Palos on my way to England. Per- : 
haps the English king will give me, 
ships. A 

Prior—Oh, do not go. I will write 
at once to Queen Isabella. She has 
faith in my advice. She will listen to 
|}me. A fast horseman shall ride to 
Court this night! ° 

CotumBus (shakes head slowly)—I 
fear it would be of no use. 

Prior—Let me try. At least you can 
| wait till my messenger returns? 

CoLumMBus—I’m sorry. I dare not 
wait as long as that. My ship sails 
| out with the tide. 

PrioR—Then you can wait till noon. 
Promise me you will. 

CoLumMBuS—Well, till noon then. But 
no later. 

Prior—Good! ’Twould be a pity i- 
| a wonderful discovery should be lost to 

Spain. 





(Enter Francisco, left.) 
| Francisco — The guests’ room is 
| ready and their supper is served. 
| Prror—Brother Francisco will show 
| you to your room. 
(Columbus wakens the boy and both 
rise.) 

Prior—A good night’s rest to you 

both. 

| CoLumBus—Good night, sir. 

| Prior—Good night. 

| (Columbus and Diego follow Fran- 
| cisco; exit left.) 

(Prior writes with quill pen. He 
blots writing with the sand shaker. 
He appears to read over the letter @ 
though undecided.) 

Prion (to himself)—Whom can ! 
send? The time is so short. (He tears 


the letter across, then taps the bell and 
Enter Francisco left.) 
(Continued on page 78) 
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FILM is the cause of serious” 
tooth and gum disordg* 





gain dazzling whiteness. The 


1 . 
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1 HE care you give 
| your teeth is an im- 
portant secret of lovely, 
healthy teeth, say mod- 
ern dental specialists. 
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Present-day dental findings urge the importance of starting early in children the habit of removing film twice daily 
from the teeth by Pepsodent. Gleaming smiles, the reward of daily care, bring charm and popularity in later life. 




















Dentists know the secret of dazzling white smiles. “Keep dull 
film off your teeth,” they say. That's why the use of Pepsodent, 
the special film-removing dentifrice, is so widespread today. 


Firms gums — Combats decay 


Pepsodent also firms and hardens gums, thus gives 
that healthy coral tint. 

In still other ways it increases the alkalinity of 
saliva to neutralize fermenting foods, which cause 
the acids of decay. 

So fundamentals of modern preventive dental 
practice are embodied in this latest work of science. 


Use for a few days 


To have bright, gleaming teeth, to have healthier 
teeth and gums, dentists say ‘‘remove that film ”’ 
This patients are told today in 58 foreign nations 

See your dentist twice a year. Use Pepsodent twice 
daily. There’s nothing more that science knows todo. 

Get a tube wherever dentifrices are sold or write 
to nearest address below for free 10-day tube to try. 
You'll see far whiter teeth and firmer gums ten days * 
from now. 

The Pepsodent Co., 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill,, U.S.A.; 191 George St., Zoronto 2, Ont., Can.; 
42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 1, Eng.; 
(Australia), Ltd.,72 Wentworth Ave., Sydney, N.S.W. 


Pepsadéent 


The Quality Dentifrice— Removes Film from Teeth 

















Priok—Brother, have my horse sad- | 


dled. 
FRANCISCO — When, sir? 
break? 


At day- 


Prior (pulling the hood of his gown | 


over his head)—Now! At once! I am 
going to the Queen! 

(A dropped curtain indicates lapse 
of time. Before the curtain rises, a 
slight change may be made in the scene 
by removing book and writing materi- 
als from table, replacing them by sub- 
stituting a bowl of fruit. When the 
curtain rises, it is noon of the next 
day. Columbus is seen seated at the 
table, studying his map. Diego is seen 
seated on the ground near the bench, 
playing with marbles.) 

Dirco—Father, when do we 
the ship? 

CoLUMBUS (without looking up from 
map)—Very soon, my son. Have pa- 
tience. 

Dieco—Father, why must we wait 
so long? 

CoLuMsBuSs (looking up from map)— 


go to 


I told you before, we are waiting for | 


the Prior to come back. Now be quiet. 

DieGo (jumping up)—There’s some- 
one at the gate now! 

CoLuMBus (rising)—Perhaps it is 
the Prior. 

(Enter Francisco, center rear. 
hood of his gown is drawn up over his 
head and he carries a basket of greens 
on his arm.) 


FRANcIscoO—A fine morning, sir. 


| Ry 


| 
| 


The 


CoLuMBus (sitting down)—A lovely | 


morning. Has the Prior returned? 

FrANcisco—Not yet. It is many 
hours’ ride from the summer Court. 
The roads are bad. His horse may 
have gone lame. Besides, there are 
other dangers. A while ago, as I was 
gathering herbs by the roadside, I met 
a man who had been robbed by high- 
waymen in the hills. 

CotumMsus—I hope nothing has hap- 
pened to the Prior. 
Dirc6—Father! 

the ship? 
CotumMBus (to Francisco)—Can you 
tell me the hour? 
FrRANCISCcO—-I’'ll see, sir. (Crosses to 
the right exit and looks through, shad- 


When do we go to 


ing his eyes with his hand.) Just 

noon, by the sundial. 
CoLumMBuUS—Time to go. (He rises 

and rolls map while he talks.) Tell 


the Prior I kept my promise to wait. 
Tell him that I thank him, and I hope 
to meet him again sometime—if I ever 
return to Spain. 


Francisco—I will, sir. I bid you 
good-by and a safe voyage to England. 
(Exits right.) 

CoLumMBuS (to Diego, who is gather- 
ing up his marbles) —Come, my son, 
hurry. 

(Columbus and Diego put on their 
hats, 
steps toward the gate when the gong 
rings violently three times in succes- 
sion. They halt.) 

Voice (off-stage) — Open! 
name of the Queen! 

(Francisco, minus basket and hood, 
enters hurriedly from the right, cross- 
es to center rear, and opens the gate 
wide. The Queen’s Messenger, fol- 
lowed by his Attendants, enters, and 
they advance to the center of stage. 
The Messenger carries a brightly-col- 
ored beaded purse.) 


In the 





They have taken a couple of | 


| 


| Will we be turned to chariots golden, 


\ 


~ 


Tumble-down Dick 
By Inez Wahl 


MESSENGER (inquiringly) 
miral Columbus? 

CoLUMBUS—I am Columbus. 
(Messenger and Attendants bow very Tumble-down Dick w:®s a little red leaf, 
low.) 

MESSENGER (holding out the purse) 
—Her Majesty, Queen Isabella, sends 
you this purse of gold doubloons. She 
bids you come quickly to the Court that 
she may help you sail west! 


| The Ad- | 


|He skipped, and he hopp.2d; 
He tumbled and dropped; 


see, 


lie still 
And wait to be raked in a heap. 
He whisked and he whirled; 
He twisted and twirled; 
And he ended each dance with a leap. 


i 


Two Yellow Pumpkins 
By Blanche A. Steinhover 


(Song or Recitation. Tune: “Comin’ Thru the 
e") 


find him some night 
And tell him he must go to bed, 
He hied and he hurried; 
He scampered and scurried; 
Turned cart wheels and stood on his 
head. 


Once there were two yellow pumpkins, 
Growing on a vine; 

And said they to one another, 
“Aren’t we just fine! 

Wonder what to us will happen 
When we go from here, 


And travel far and near?” An Exercise for Halloween 


One day there came into the cornfield By Effie Crawford 
A little girl and boy; 

Each one seized a yellow pumpkin, 
As though it were some toy. 

Said Boy, “I’ll make a jack-o’-lantern, 
Now won’t that be great? 

His face shall be so big and funny, 
He’ll surely be ‘first rate.’” 


(For 4 children dressed to represent witch, ghost 


| black cat, and a boy with a tick-tack.) 


First CHILD— 
I am an old witch, I scatter gloom, 
You know me by my cap and broom. 


| SECOND CHILD— 
I am a ghost in robes of white, 
I love to scare the folks at night. 





Said she, “I'll bake my yellow pumpkin 
Into a pie so nice; THIRD CHILD— 


Then let me share your jack-o’-lantern,| I am a cat, so very black, 

And Ill give you a slice.” | Look out, I do not cross your track. 
And so, that night when all was quiet— | FourtH CHILD— 

At least for Halloween,— | I’m just a boy, that’s very plain, 
They sat beside the jack-o’-lantern, I use this on your window-pane. 

With the golden pie between. | Aur 


(Tableau: Small boy and girl sit- We’re all a nuisance, every one, 
ting underneath umbrella, eating pump- | But without us, there’d be no fun; 
kin pie—boy with very large piece We’re very certain to be seen, 
jack-o’-lantern lighted near by.) So watch for us on Halloween. 





The Halloween Gnome 


Words by Marcarer McBripe Hoss Music by Lota Rarrpen Carr 
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1. I dance up-on a pump-kin, In my shoon o’ red, Crimp-y au-tumn 
2.1 clam-ber up the corn-stalks, Whistling as I go, Pret - ty snow-flake 
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leaf - let On my whim-sy head; I dance up-on_ the bright frost, 
shin - ing On my rud-dy toe; I chuck-le_ to the hoot - owls, 
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Grumbling as they pass! 
And gos-sip with the old moon, But - ton-ing the sky! 


Sil - ver -ing the grass, And nip the heels o’ witch - es, 
Chuckle soft and sly, 
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Who danced on the Dough of a tree. | 
And his antics were wondrous to 


| He fell to the ground, but he coufdn’t chorus, 


Though he knew that Old Winter should | 
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On Halloween 
By Alice E. Allen 


| (A little exercise for the whole 
school. Choose someone to read thy 
first and last stanzas. If desired, thi, 
pupil may read all the stanzas, leaving 
the others to act out the words in. pan. 
tomime. Or, as each group does it 
“stunt,” it may give words in weiri 
First group represent fairi« 
| fays, gnomes, etc. They may wey 
| sheets, pillowcases and masks, Secon 
‘group make themselves up as Vege. 
~ and they should be as grotesqy 
possible. Third group are blad 
ane and witches with broomstick 
Whire first stanza is repeated at th 
end of exercise, let all form for; 
grotesque little dance which is give 
to weird fmusic.) 


Lest October 
Be too sober 
When away she goes, 
There’s a wvitch day, 
And just which day 
Everybody knows! 


All the air ‘is 
Gay with fairies, 
Funny fays and gnomes, 
And such strange and eerie noises 
Everywhere the girls and boys are 
Stirring from their homes. 


Pumpkins laugh and ‘ 
Dewdrops quaff, and 
All the vegzetables, 
No more tarne ones, 
Aren’t the same ones 
You meet. at your tables. 


For they ;frisk and 
| Are quite brisk, and 

We have heard it said, 
It is dawning 








Close to morning 
Wher: they go to bed! 


Black’ cats prowl and 

Howl and yowl, and 

On them how the gloom sticks! 
Witches—list! for 

| Witches—hist! for 

Witches now ride broomsticks! 


| Halloween Song 


8, By Clara A. Bartlett 
(Tune: “Old Black Joe”) 
Gone are the days,of springtime a0 





its flowers; 
Gone are the days of summer’s hap)! 


hours; 
Now comes a time, the harvest of th 
year, 
| The pumpkins, nuts, and fruits, 9 
| grain 
| Bring autumn cheer. 
| Chorus— 
October! October! 


The frost is in the air; 
The leaves are falling all around, 
The trees are bare. 


| Now comes a night when witches prow 


around; j 
Ghosts walk the earth, not making 
sound; 
Goblins ‘and elves on every side 2% 
seen— 


Oh, what a merry, spooky time! 
It’s } alloween! 


Chorus— 
Oct »ber! October! 
Tt brings us gladness keen. 
It brings the harvest of the year, 
| And Halloween! 
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New enthusiasm in the classroom 
with this plan—is report 


of California Superintendent 





More than 70,000 teachers 
are using it in their health work 



























“The teachers in Alameda County have 
used your Better Breakfast Plan material 
twice. We thought so much of it that we 
expect to use it a third time. The health 
device interested the children and there was 
excellent co-operation from their parents.” 
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DAVID E, MARTIN " a! have jog aS 
Superintendent of Schools, Alameda County, Calif. : Fr feaiishing they. ca, Ned, 
: : food $ 
—x " TRI they. 
Mr. David E. Martin, a clear think- " os COo_ UIT. Cat 


ing, progressive Superintendent who és 
also director of the California Teachers 
Association 


CER 
att 


All material 
ews basic health habits pre- FREE 


sented in an interesting, en- 1. Graded contest devices 
tertaining way! That's the joy of to establish the hot ce- 
this health plan. It brings mar- real breakfast habit — 
velous results with the children 2. Comprehensive outlines 
—with practically no bother for for teaching other fun- 
the teacher. In ont it saves her damental health habits 


time and trouble. Children are 3. Supplementary contest 
immediately enthusiastic over material 

the contest devices. And, as Mr. 4. Pictureawardsforschool 
Martin points out, the plan en- rooms 7 ; 
lists the co-operation of mothers. 5- Outline of interesting 


talk to P. T. Association 
6. a of health 
teaching literature 


One health point is given spe- 
cial emphasis—the need of every 
child for a hot, cooked cereal break- 
fast. Health authorities have been 

ointing out this need for years. 
eer, in this easy, simple way 
teachers are urging it too. 














Many teachers use the plan each 
semester. If you have used it 
before, send for it again now to 


Fascinating contest , 
S use with your new classes. You'll 

















devices and prizes for children 


This plan comes all ready for use, 
graded from kindergarten to high 


be interested in a novel added fea- 
ture—membershipin a children’s 
club. This is asequel to theschool 


school. It includes a colored plan, carried into the homes, not 
poster for the schoolroom, record ——— upon the teacher. 
cardsforthechildren,homecards . To give the youngsters fresh 
forthe mother tosign,and,atthe interest in their health work, to 
end of thecontest, a prize picture. make them easier to handle, 
Everything is sent free, by the let this school plan work for you. 
Cream of Wheat Company, to Send the coupon in today. 

any teacher or school official. © 1928, C. of W.Co, 


Any one of nine beautiful colored pictures may be selected 
as the prize 


<<< <4 KKK KK KK KK KK < >>> > > >> >>> DD . 
Derr. N-15 


Cream or Wueat Company 
What teachers say MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 
“The plan was highly successful—a pleasure to teachers and pupils. I 
cannot estimate the great value received.’ Miss W.W., Vicksburg, Miss. 
“Your Better Breakfast Plan was used with great enthusiasm from the 
children and wonderful co-operation from their parents. Its great value 
may be seen in the children’s physical and mental development.’ R.E.D., i| Address 
Kelly, Louisiana. 





Please send me, free, your plan and materjgl for 
teaching health. 


Silt Ree ea, 


Name and grade of school 
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How Mother Nature Puts Her | 


Children to Bed 
By Lillian K. Craig 


CHARACTERS 

Boy 

GIRL 

CHILDREN’S MOTHER 

MoTHER NatTURE—Dressed in a brown 
dress with green collar and cap. 

Bruin—Brownie suit of brown cam- 
bric, round cap and pointed ears. Sew 
on claws. 

SquirreL—Brownie suit of gray cam- 
bric. Sew on ears, small and rounded, 
and a long tail. 


, 
Honey Bee—Dress of brown cambric | 


with yellow stripes down back. Use 
wings of wire covered with light gray 
mosquito netting. 

CATERPILLAR -+ Bag-like costume of 
brown. Gathersaround neck. Close- 
fitting cap attached. 

Tree—Lower part of dress is brown 
and upper part bright green. Use a 
high frilly collar and a tall green cap. 

TREE Froc—Suit of dark green with 
gray shirt front. Trousers short and 
loose, blouse tight, frill collar and cap 
which extends over face to give head a 
long appearance. 

MILKWEED—Short green dress, green 
stockings, and tall, bean-shaped cap, 
the front of which is open, with cot- 
ton protruding. 

ToOUCH-ME-NoTt — Short green dress 
over which are fastened red and gold 
petals. 


DIALOGUE 

(Scene opens with Girl and Boy in 
sitting room. Girl is playing with a 
doll; Boy is reading. Enter Mother.) 

MotHer—Come, children, it is time 
to go to bed. 

Boy—I don’t want to go to bed. 

Gmi—Neither do I. 

Boy—I want to read. 

Girnt—And I want to play with my 
doll. 

MotHer—All girls and boys should 
go to bed now. 

Boy (crossly)—Then I wish I weren’t 
a boy. I wish I were a bear or some- 


thing. I don’t want ever to go to bed. | 


Girt—I wish I were a squirrel—_or— 
or—a tree. Then nobody would boss 
me. ‘ 

Bory—Dear me, Sis, you’ve gone to 
making poetry. But I’m like. you. I 
wish I were something that was never 
told to go to bed. 

(Enter Mother Nature.) 

Morner Nature—Dear, dear me! I 


wondcr what it is that doesn’t have to 
go to bed, 

Boy—Who are you? 

MorHer Nature—I am Mother Na- 
ture. I heard your wish, and I won- 
dered just what it could be that never 
had to go to bed. e 

Gmi—Do you make your children go 
to bed? 

MorHer NaturE — Why, my dear 
child, I put the whole world to bed. 
My children can’t be counted, there are 
so many of them, and I have put them 
all to bed. 

Boy—I don’t see how you did it if 
they didn’t want to go. 

MortHer Nature—But my children 


never disobey, and besides, they want | 


| 
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to go to bed. (Pauses thoughtfully.) | laying in my winter store. I must work 
I'll tell you what I'll do, I'll call some | hard, for I am in partnership with man 
of them back for a few moments and and must make enough honey for us 
let them tell you how I put them to both. By the time all the flowers are 
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Nature bids me return to the ponj 
where I was born. Then down, down 
away down in the soft mud I go, anj 
there with the other frogs and the tur. 





bed. 


CHILDREN (together, clapping their 


| hands)—Oh, that will be great! 

(Mother Nature goes to door and 
| softly calls, Enter eight children. 
They form a semicircle on stage.) 

MoTHER NATURE (smiling)—Come, 
children! This little girl and boy want 
to know how you are put to bed. Will 
you tell them? 

MoTHER NAtTuRE’S CHILDREN—Yes, 
gladly! 

MotHer Nature—Good! 
may begin. 

BruiN—AIll summer and fall Mother 
Nature is very kind to me. All the 
food that I can eat is mine. I roam 
through the deep forests where man 
seldom comes, I grow sleek and fat, 


Bruin, you 


and when the days become cold, kind | 
Mother Nature makes my fur grow long | 


and thick that the cold may not hurt 
me. But then I grow sleepy, very 
sleepy indeed. I hunt through the 
woods until I find a ledge of rocks, and 
close beside it, on the south side where 
the wind will not strike me, there I go 
to sleep. Then Mother Nature spreads 
a soft, white blanket over me. It is a 
snow blanket, but to me it is very 
warm. There I sleep during the hard, 
cold winter. I like to go to bed. 


MorHer NAtTuRE—You next, Frisky 
Squirrel. 

Squirret—I work very hard most of 
the year. I pride myself on being the 
busiest person in the forest. 
spring and summer I am raising my 
babies. I must protect them from their 
enemies and find food for the hungry 
little fellows. In the fall I am laying 
in my supply of food for the winter. 
I dare not hide it all in one place lest 
a dishonest squirrel steal my entire 
store. So I must hide my nuts in 
many different places, and where I 
hide all of them is just as hard for me 
to remember as your multiplication 
table is for you. So by the time cold 
weather comes I am very tired and 
need a rest. And kind Mother Nature 
sees that I get it. She tells me to 
climb into my hollow tree and to curl 
up like a ball. I wrap my tail around 
me as you would a fur coat and go to 
sleep. On bright days in winter Mother 
Nature awakens me and I get some- 
thing to eat and drink, then I go back 
to sleep. I spend most of the cold, 


| hard winter in sleeping. I like to go 
| to bed. 


useful Honey Bee. 


MorHer NatureE—Now you, dear 


Bee—Like the Squirrel, I work hard 


In the! 


gone I am very tired. Then as the cold 
days come I get sleepy. Kind Mother 
, Nature bids me sleep and work no more | 
until spring. I, too, am awakened on ' 
warm days in winter and partake of 
food, but I sleep most of the long win- 
ter through. I like to go to bed. 


MotHer NatureE—It is your turn, 
Caterpillar, . 


CATERPILLAR—From the day that I | 
'am hatched from a beautiful, dainty 
little egg, I look forward to bedtime. | 
I eat more than my weight of food | 
every day, because I know that the | 
_more I eat the faster I shall grow, and | 
as soon as I am fully grown I may go 
|to sleep. I want to sleep, because I 
'know that when I awaken I shall no 
|longer be a despised caterpillar but a 
creature with wings. So when cold) 
days begin to come, Mother Nature en- 
cases me in a beautifully carved little 
house, there to rest until the sunny 
days of spring. And I am very, very 
happy, for I know that when I awaken, 
I shall be—a butterfly. 


MotHer NaturE—Now you, beauti- | 
| ful Tree. 


tles I sleep all winter. 


MoTHer NATURE—Now, little Milk. 
weed plant. How are you put to bed? 

MILKWEED—You put me to bed, kind 
Mother Nature. (To the children) 
She wrapped many baby milkweed seeds 
together in a little green cradle, She 
dressed each baby in brown and gaye 
it long white wings. Then the cradle 
opened and Mother Nature sent the 
wind to take us on our journey, | 
sailed through the bright sunshine, 
then gently lighted on the soft earth, 
there to sleep until awakened by the 
warm sun of spring. 

MotTHEeR NATURE—You last, sweet 
Touch-me-not. 

TOUCH-ME-NOT—You children know 
me. Sometimes you call me “lady's 
eardrop” because I am red-gold and so 
remind you of the drops that once up 
| on a time ladies wore in their ears, In 
the fall a little pod grows on me which 
holds several seeds. Mother Nature 
does not want too many plants that are 
alike to grow in the same soil, for as 
they eat the same kind of food, there 
would not be enough for them. For 
| Tree—TI, too, sleep all the winter. In | that reason she wants us to scatter 
\the glorious autumn Mother Nature far apart for our winter nap, that 
dresses me more  beautifylly than | when we awaken we may have plenty 
queens are robed. In red, yellow, and! of food. You children often help us t 
'brown I am clothed. Then I grow, do this by touching these pods, for then 
sleepy, and my children, the leaves, are | they spring open, shooting the seeds 
sleepy too; so they gently drop to the | away. But if you do not help us Moth- 
soft earth at my feet, there to sleep. | er Nature does. When the pod is very 
|Then my duty toward them is- over. | ripe she causes it to burst open and 
The tiny buds for next year’s leaves | coil up like an elastic spring which 
are formed, and it is for me a period | sends the seeds far from home. Wher- 
of rest. I sleep as do Mother Nature’s | ever we land, that is our bed. 
other children. MorHer NATURE—You see, little Girl 
| Moruer Nature—It is your turn, | and Boy, all of my children go to bed 
Tree Frog, my little Pickering’s Hyla. | willingly. 

Tree Froc—I am the smallest of all| Gmi—Well, if everything else goes 
the frogs, being little more than an | to bed, I’ll go, too. 
inch long when grown. I have fingers Boy—So will I. I believe my bed is 
and toes and can cling to the under the best bed I have heard about te 
side of a leaf high up in a tree. I can night. (Children’s mother walks of 
change my color to that of anything | stage leading them by the hand.) 
on which I am sitting. ‘If I am on a Morner Nature — Thank you, my 
green leaf, I am green; if I am on the | ohildren, for coming to me. And nov, 


dark soil I am dark; and if I am on | pack to bed until spring comes to bud 
the bed of a purple flower I, too, am | and tree. 


purple. I do this so that my enemies 
cannot see me. How many times have 
you seen me, little girl and boy? (The 
children shake their heads.) Yet I am 
often very near you. You hear me, for 
I tell you when spring comes. Before 
you hear the bluebird’s song, you 
hear mine. In the spring I lay my 
eggs in the pond, then all summer I 
play among the tree tops. In the fall 
I grow very sleepy, and kind Mother 

Her drowsy arms, so brown and bare 


| 


Earth’s Vacation 
By Alice B. Curtis 


The earth is tired and wants a rest, 
She needs a long, long sleep; 
She’s toiled through spring and sul 
mer 
That the rest of us may reap. 











Going to Sleep 


Are filled with summer’s store; | 
With golden flowers and shining fr! 
And rich grains running o’er. 


Her tawny hair, strewn with the sce™ 
Of drying meadow grasses, 


Carotyn R. Freeman 

















2. Flow’rs are tucked in their beds, Lit - tle wee sleep-y heads. Dreamsgently creep 


saw i. _——-~r ™ ills, 
—— =e SS }— Sa t—] | On lonely swamps and far-off h 
a a , Gleams where the sunbeam fi 
1.0 - ver val-ley and hill, Sum- mer  voi-ces are still. Autumn winds sigh; 


Her gown is stitched with sumac-red 
And tiger-lily yellow, 

And aspen-gold and purple-oak 
Like autumn’s sunsets, mellow. 

















She’s covered with a misty quilt 











won-der why. Na- ture 


We 
i lent and deep, 


Si - 





is sing- ing 
Dear lit - tle blos -soms 





= aac = 
her low lul - la - by. 
are go- ing to sleep. 


| Of gauze, all spangle-bordered. 
Soon she will need her white fur 
God has already ordered. 
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where this health 


Dyer por pr pve of 34 children 
—and 28 of them underweight! 
Listlessness, unresponsiveness, failure 
to pass . . . these were the discourag- 
ing facts which faced the teacher of 
this underweight group. 


And yet, within twelve short 
weeks, she had transformed her room 
... brought about such a joyful 
change in her students that even 
special teachers noticed it! 


How did she do it? 


Gains in weight in 100% of her 
pupils . . . superior resistance during 
epidemics . . . increased mental alert- 
Ness... greater vitality—these amaz- 
ing results were accomplished in a 
simple, natural way. 


Each child was given a portion of 
Horlick’s Malted Milk(chocolate fla- 


— 














“‘Horlick’s” hour in the Fourth Grade, Ferry Street School, Niles, Michigan 


QOO% of her pupils gained 


“Results were amazing,” 
says District Supervisor of Schools 


test took place 


vor every school day for twelveweeks. 


During this time, they showed a 
gain of 129 pounds . . . an average 
gain of 3 4/5 lbs. per child—sore than 


twice the normal rate! 


Teacher, school nurse and school su- 
pervisor agreed that this remarkable 
change was due to one cause—the 
supplementary diet of ‘‘Horlick’s.’’ 


Why it builds up quickly 


Just as Horlick’s Malted Milk is 
good for children who are under- 
weight, it is good for those of nor- 
mal weight. It fortifies them against 
the energy demands of work and 
play, builds against illness. 

By the exclusive Horlick method of 
manufacture, all the precious elements 
of fresh, full-cream cow's milk arecom- 
bined with malted barley and wheat. 

In ‘‘Horlick’s’’ the essential min- 
erals of the whole grain are retained. 
Also the vitamins which promote 
growth. Rich in high-energy, easily 
digested malt sugars (dextrin and 
maltose), it is quickly turned into 
rich blood and firm, strong tissue. 





ASK for Horlicks 


The OR 







W 


Horlick’ 5, the original Malted Milk, 
88 sold in both natural and chocolate 
vors, in powder or tablet form | 


Malted Milk 


Komal 


IGINAL 














s wey 


Something to smile about!—Raymond 
shows a gain of 434 lbs.in 12 weeks. 
Alice, waiting her turn at the scales, 
gained 6 lbs. inthe 12 weeks—4 times 


the normal rate! 


























HORLICK’ 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


in weight! 


Its use by physicians for more than 
a third of a century is an endorse- 
ment of its superior quality, purity, 
reliability. 

If you have children who are under- 
weight, try giving ‘‘Horlick’s’’ regu- 
larly—at meals, as after-school lunch, 


If your children are of normal 
weight, give them the health reserve 
that ‘‘Horlick’s’’ builds. 


Your children will love its deli- 
cious, malty flavor. Buy a package 
today. Avoid substitutes, Insist upon 
‘‘Horlick’s’’—the original. Prepared 
in a minute at home. Sold every- 
where in hermetically sealed glass 
jars, natural or chocolate flavor. 


A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. 
Induces sound sleep if taken before retiring. 
An ideal food beverage for invalids, convales- 
cents, nursing mothers, the aged and infirm 


send this coupon 


for complete details of the above 
experiment. Also weight charts 
for recording your pupils’ weight 
from week to week, and full in- 
structions for serving ‘‘Horlick’s” 
to your class. Address : 


Horuicx’s Mattrep Mixx Corp. 
Dept. G-1, Racine, Wisconsin 


i Indicate number of charts desired... | 


Address 


(If you live in Canada, address 
2155 Pius IX Ave., Montreal) 
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October Days 
By Isabella R. Hess 


CHARACTERS 
SPIRIT OF COLUMBUS 
Spirit oF JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
Spirit OF COLONIAL SOLDIER 
SPIRIT OF HALLOWEEN 
FIRE PREVENTION 
THREE GIRLS 


(Girls are seated at a table, school | 


books outspread before them.) 

First Grrr—Goodness, I’m just sick 
of doing home work! 

Seconp Girt—Sick of it already? 
Why, we’ve only been back at school a 
few weeks! 

Tuirp Girt—Well, I was sick of it 
before we started! I think we can 
learn enough up to three-thirty, with- 
out sitting up till ten o’clock every 
night to learn more! 

Seconp Girt—Why, Susie Brown! 
You know we could do all the home 
work we have to do to-night in a half 
hour! And anyway, my father says if 
we attended to business during the day 
we wouldn’t have so much to do at 
night! I guess that’s so! 

First Girt—Well, my father says if 
my October card doesn’t show any bet- 
ter marks than September’s, I won’t go 
to a movie until Christmas! I guess 
V’ll study all October! And it’s such 
a long month, too! Twice as long as 
September! 


Tump Gmu—And there’s hardly an 
interesting day in it, either! 

Spirit or CoLumBus (dashing in)— 
Is that so! I suppose my day, the 12th, 
isn’t interesting? Well, where would 
you be if I hadn’t discovered America? 

Seconp Girt—You! Are you Co- 
lumbus? 

Cotumsus—I certainly am! Any- 
way, I was! And I was born on the 
12th! And if I hadn’t been born I 
couldn’t have sailed west and found 
America, could I? 

First Girt—But you didn’t know you 
discovered America! You thought it 
was India! It says so in the history! 
When did you find out? 


Cotumspus—Never mind, little girl, 
when I found out! I always had a 
sneaking suspicion about it! Now I 
know! What I want you to tell me is, 
whether or not the 12th is interesting. 
If it isn’t, I'll tell the School Board to 
keep the schools open next year! 


Att Grrts—Oh, it is, Mr. Columbus! | 


It is! 

CoLumBus (leaving) — Humph! 
Humph! I guess it is! 

RILEY (entering)—Say, isn’t the 7th 
interesting? It is out in Indiana! 

Tuirp Girt—Who are you? 

Ritey—Dear me! Down at the Old 
Swimmin’ Hole they know who I am! 
And Little Orphant Annie knows, and— 

Att Gmis—James Whitcomb Riley! 
My goodness! 

Ritey—yYes, I’m James Whitcomb 


Riley! And you didn’t know my birth- 
day came on the 7th of October! I’m 
going back to the Hoosier State! And 


what’s more, there was another great 
event in American history on my birth- 
day! And I won’t tell you what it is! 
( Exits.) 

First Grri—Let’s look it up in our 
books! In the back—under the dates! 








| Hill. 








| won’t, Halloween! 
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October 7—The First Co- 


Here it is! 
lonial Congress met in 1765! 


SECOND Girt—Well, my goodness! 
( Enter Fire Prevention.) 
FirE PREVENTION—Say, am / inter- 


esting, or am I not? Don’t know who 
I am, do you? Well, I’m the 9th—I’m 
Fire Prevention Day! You'd better 
pay attention to me and teach people to 
prevent fires, or you won’t have any 
forests left, and then you won’t have 
any rivers left, then you won’t have 
any fertile land, then you won’t have 
any crops, then you'll all go hungry, 
then you'll die! Jf you don’t keep my 
day, you'll be sorry! (Goes out.) 





First Girt—Well, did you ever! 

COLONIAL SOLDIER (entering)—No I 
never did! Making a fuss over Fire 
Prevention Day, when both the 17th 
and the 19th are much greater days! 
Oh, you don’t know why, do you? Well, 
it’s high time you studied history! Say, 
did you ever hear of Burgoyne? Well, 
he surrendered at Saratoga on October 
17, 1777. If he hadn’t, maybe you’d be 
British subjects yet! And Cornwallis 
himself surrendered at Yorktown on 
October 19! Well, I guess those are 
days worth while! 

First Girt—I should say they were! 
Why, look! 

(A soldier of the Spanish-American 
War enters.) 

SoLprer—I can’t bear that you should 
forget the 27th! Why, October never 
gave a finer American or braver man! 
I fought under him, in 1898! I was 
with him when he dashed up San Juan 
Roosevelt! No truer soldier, or 
wiser American, or greater man, ever 
lived! Here’s to Roosevelt’s birthday, 
the 27th! (Ezits.) 

Seconp Gririt—I say so, too! 
to Roosevelt, great American! 

Tuirp Girt—Here’s to all great Oc- 
tober days! 

Sprrit OF HALLOWEEN (entering)— 
Here! Here! Wait a minute! I’m in 
October, too! I’m the jolliest of them 
all, and I come on the very last night, 
too! 

ALL Girts—Halloween! | 

HALLOWEEN — Halloween it is! 1) 
guess I’m not so great as some days, 
but the children all love me, because I 


Here’s 





| come with a laugh, and bring fun with | 


me for everybody. And this solemn old | 
world needs fun, I say. So with great | 
respect for all October days, still I say 
don’t forget me, the night of the 31st! | 

(He leaves gaily.) 
Att Girts (calling after him)—We 
We won't! | 
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First Girt—Who said October hasn’t | 


any interesting days? 
TuHirp Girt—I did! 
again, ever! 
month! 
SECOND GIRL— 
October, month of gold and crimson, 
Days as famous as can be! 
Surely none has greater riches— 
October, here’s to thee! 


But I won’t 
Why, it’s a great old 


Columbus 
By Eliza Macbeth 


(Boy comes on stage holding high an 
American flag. Salutes. Stands erect 
as he recites in clear, slow tones.) 


In fourteen hundred and ninety-two 
Columbus sailed for the open sea; 
Men scoffed at the thing he wanted to 

do. 
Did he listen to jibes and taunts? 
Not he! 


Three little wood ships that bravely 
steer 
For unseen paths in the gray-green 
sea, 
Overhead skies, now black, now clear; 
Men that keep muttering, “Where 
are we?” 


Mutiny, hunger, storm, and fear— 
These he conquered by force of will, 
Till the twelfth of October, bright and 


clear. 
“Land! Land!” the cry, and fear 
was still. 


His tattered sails bore the cross of God, 

And proudly was his flag unfurled. 
Columbus bent to kiss the sod— 

His brave lips pressed a new-found 

world! 

(Boys and girls bearing flags march 
around speaker. Then all line up on 
either side of him and all sing “Amer- 
ica, the Beautiful.”) 


Tired Leaves 
. By Freida Gartner 


Do you hear the winds call, 
“Come away, away”? 

See the tired leaves fall, 
Heaps of color gay? 


Yellow, brown, and golden, 
Crimson and deep red. 

Autumn winds have told them, 
“It is time to go to bed.” 


Now, they say their “Lay me,” 
In words soft and low; 

Lay themselves down calmly, 
Then to sleep they go. 











Pieces and Plays for October Days. 


pages of Halloween Material. 


and the peace that followed it. 


(40 cents.) 


October and November Entertainment 


Contains: Little Plays and Recitations 
for Autumn Festivals; Dramatizations of Hiawatha’s Childhood; Dia- 
logues, Plays, Recitations, and Music for Columbus Day; Nearly 100 
(192 pages. 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. Contains: Recitations for Primary 
Grades; Recitations for Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar 
Tunes; ‘Dialogues, Plays, and Music; Stories. 


Daybreak of Peace. Contains over 100 poems dealing with the World War 
An unusually fine collection of verse 
especially suitable for recitation use in the observance of Armistice Day. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Darsville, N. ¥—San Francisco, Cal. 


40 cents.) 


(192 pages. 40 cents.) 
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The Dreamer 
By Arthur C. Gwynne 


“Behold! This dreamer cometh,” 
Ilis brothers said in scorn; 
Yet had they known not Joseph 
The land had been forlorn. 
There came a time of hunger; 
They paid at what a cost! 
But for this dreamer’s vision 
A nation had been lost. 


The children tapped their foreheads, 
When he came by, and smiled. 

He was an idle dreamer, 
They viewed him as a child. 

Yet see! From out his dreamings, 
The Spanish flag unfurled, 

And for his life’s fruition 
Columbus found a world. 


They called him visionary; 
The earth stood still, they said; 
They made him make denial, 
This man with graying head. 
The king heard not that whisper; 
“It moves,” he muttered light; 
To-day we give him honor— 
Galileo was right. 


| They called it “Fulton’s Folly,” 


They said that it would fail; 
The banks were lined with hundreds 
To jeer his work and rail. 


| Yet they were all dumbfounded; 


The crowd was put to shame; 
And from this small beginning 
The ocean liner came. 


They said that it was foolish 
To try the flight alone, 
Across the trackless ocean 
Where none had ever flown. 
But quietly and shrewdly, 
With scarce a backward glance, 
He made his preparation— 
And Lindbergh flew to France! 


Then scoff not at the dreamers, 
They pioneer the way; 
They lead the ranks of progress, 
Are foremost in the fray. 
Without these men of vision, 
Who scarce have thought of gain, 
Our struggles all were useless, 
And sacrifices vain. 


October Leaves 
By Elsie M. Fowler 


“October leaves are falling fast,” 
I hear the people say; 

“The autumn wind is tossing them, 
They must be swept away.” 


But J know they are fairy folk, 
These leaves, so gold and red, 

Just having one last frolic, 
Before they go to bed. 


A Safe Friend 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


When you’re all alone, 
A-walking down the street, 
If a big policeman 
You should chance to meet, 
Walk right up beside him, 
Smile at him and say, 
“Mr. Big Policeman, 
How are you to-day?” 


For that big policeman 
Is a friend to you. 

If you are in trouble 
Many things he’ll do! 

He can find your mother, 
If your name you'll tell. 

When you need a friend, 
He'll serve you very well. 
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Pillow one teacher got a raise in salary 
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OOD results are so easy to obtain, 
: with the Postum Hot Lunch Plan! 
It simply calls for the addition of one hot 
dish to the cold lunches the children bring 
tom home. It suggests Instant Postum made 
with hot milk as the ideal dish to serve. 
This delicious hot drink can be made with 
scarcely any trouble at ail. Just heat the milk 
to the boiling point—don’t boil it—and add 
it to the Instant Postum with a little sugar. 
That’s all—and you have a healthful drink 
which combines the wonderful nourishment 





of milk with wholesome elements of wheat and 
bran. No harmful caffein in Instant Postum! 
Only good, body-building qualities, and a fla- 
vor that children love—even those who don’t 


like plain milk. 
At our expense—try the Plan in YOUR school! 


We'll be glad to send you our free booklet, 
which tells how easy it is to install the Postum 
Hot Lunch Plan. With the booklet, we’ll send 
you—free—a 50-cup tin of Instant Postum, so 
that you can test it in your school. Have your 
Principal sign the coupon—or, if yours 
is a one-room school, your own signature will 
be sufficient. 


READ this letter from Mrs 
D. E. Swedberg, and learn 
what happened when she 
tried the Postum Hot 
Lunch Plan in her school 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 
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Ratan is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran 
Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boil i 


20 minutes, 





Epucationat DerartmMent 
Postum Company, I ncorroraTeD 
Battie Creex, Mica, 


Please send me the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered free to School 
prncipale, together with booklet giving details of the School Hot Lunch 
an. 


PrN. 110-28 
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School. 





SD 


Fill in completely—print name and address. 





In Canada, Cawapian Postum Company, Ltp, 812 Metropolitan Bidg., 
Toronto 2, Ont. 
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To introduce Collingbourne’s supe- 
rior quality Dental Floss and en- 
courage Teachers to recommend 
this method of giving better care to 
teeth, we'll send postpaid for only 
10c in U, S. Silver or Stamps— 


1 full size package (12 yds.) Collingbourne’s Gold Medal Dental Floss 


—Leaflet on ‘Teaching Correct Care of Teeth.” 


All dentists now recommend the daily use of Dental Floss and this leaflet 
written by a prominent Dentalauthority, shows why it is impossible toclean 


between teeth thoroughly by any other method. 


Collinglowines.~ 


GOLD 
MEDAL 


DENTAL F 
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Conveniently carried in 


Processed with 
Unlike other Dental 
Gold Medal 


, Long ee > = 
fv ner on D MEDAL 
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2 "FLOSS , Of stringing beads, e 


Priced 


easily obtainable 
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of genuine silk, and tests approximately 20 per 
cent stronger than others. It is put pp 12-yard tubes in 
sanitary giasa containers with * ‘eed 
cut-off and holder elip for convenience in using. 
pocket or purse. It is 


Antiseptic—Sterilized and 


Floss is not coated with Paraffin, but 
thoroughly processed with genuine beeswax, as 
recommended by better dentists eve 
superior strength ofthis waxed sil 
makes it coposelly safe and 


At Chain Stores and Other Popular 


Collingbourne’s Gold Meda! Dental Floss is 


al values and quality are offered. 
you cannot obtain it conveniently, orif 
you would like to have the leaflet on 
*“Teachi ” 
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TATUM ALAN 
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Starts 


Between 
the Teeth 


No matter how thor- 
oughly you brush your 
teeth, you can’t pos- 
sibly remove the food 
particles that lodge be- 
tween them where they 
do the most harm. 
Tooth decay starts in 
these inaccessible 
places. You can prevent 
it by the daily use of 
Collingbourne’s Gold 
Medal Floss. Send for 
the Trial Package and 
you will not only be 
convinced of its supe- 
rior quality, but one 
using of it will show 
you why Dental Floss 


LOSS 


thread ” through the 


genuine beeswax 
Flosses, Collingbourne’s 


where.The 
floss also 
actory for 


Merchants 


at all stores where =, 


the teeth 








send only 10 conte for a full-size ; 
Beets Conting ’s Gold | is the only thoroughly 
: hygienic, sanitary and 
conta COLLINGS OURNE SILK healthful means of car- 
dispiay box Dept. 3831-A Elgin, Ill. ing for the testh. 
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elp Your Pupils 
to Make Higher Grades 


by giving them 








The prevention of simple 


Goiter 


with 
& MORTON'S 
“\-)  IopIzeD 

















MORTON’S 


IODIZED 
> 


SALT 


WHEN IT RAINS, 


this FREE book 


Backwardness, say health authorites, is 
often the result of an unsuspected case of 
simple goiter. 

That there is a definite relation between 
goiter and scholarship was proved by an 
investigation in Wexford County, Mich. 
There most of the girls who were deficient 
in their studies were found to be suffering 
from goiter. 


When you consider that goiter threatens 
2 out of every 3 children of school age, the 
importance of instructing mothers regarding 
the disease and its prevention is cbvious. 


To make it easy for you to do this, we 
have prepared an informative book for 
your pupils to take home, It explains the 
cause of goiter and tells why the use of 
Morton’s Iodized Salt will usually prevent it. 


Mail the coupon below... at once... 
for as many copies of this FREE book as 
you can distribute. 





Mail for FREE supply 


Morton Salt Co., Chicago 


Please send me copies of 
“The Prevention of Simple Goiter.” 











Name—___ a 
Address ‘ — iain 
i cnniitemensnes __ State 

N. 1, 10.28 














A Halloween Welcome 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


To be recited by seven children, each holding a 
largecut-out letter, theletters to spell WELCOME. 


Mother Witch rides astride her broom, 

With big black cat in the gathering 
gloom; 

Sails overhead through the autumn air, 

For to-night you'll see her just every- 
where. 


That’s W. 


Elves on each hill and in each glen, 
Quaint little, grave little, somber men, 
Working their magic here and there, 
As they seem to come out of the empty 
air. 
That’s E. 
Lanterns all made of pumpkins bright, 


Making strange lights on a darksome 
night, 


| Strange shining faces, weird and queer, 


Quite filling the hearts of all with fear. 
That’s L. 


Candles ashine through the mystic 
gloom, 
A ghostly light in a ghostly room, 
Hid ’neath a mask like an ogre’s face, 
The festive Halloween board to grace. 
That’s C. 


Owls from the leafless tree tops stare, 
Their eerie hoot sounds everywhere, 
Blinking great solemn, knowing eyes, 
Saying little but looking wise. 

That’s O. 


Midnight when goblins begin to prowl, 

When grey owls hoot and night winds 
howl, 

When the tick-tacks tick at the window- 
pane 

Then we know that Halloween’s here 
again, 

That’s M. 


Ended at last is the Halloween fun, 

Tricks are all played and pranks are 
all done; 

Candles burn low, tick-tacks are at rest, 

Oh, Halloween fun is surely the best. 

That’s E. 

ALL— 

We welcome you on this festive night, 

To help us make merry by candle light. 

Strange sounds you will hear, and it 
may be 

That wonderful sights your eyes will 
see, 

Though witches and elves are just make 
believe, 

Very real is the welcome you'll receive. 

So here is our message to one and all: 

A right hearty welcome to great and to 
small, 


Forest Fires 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


Someone dropped a burning match 
Unheeded by the way; 

It caught on fire some underbrush; 
Its user did not stay. 

From grass to brush, from brush to 

tree, 

So stealthily it ran, 

That no one ever guessed or knew 
Just where that fire began. 


Someone built a campfire 
And failed to put it out. 

A breeze came up and quickened; 
The embers spread about; 

And soon the woods were blazing. 
The fire spread and spread; 

The trees that took long years to grow 
Stand blackened now and dead. 


Someone saw a little fire 
As he was passing by. 

He did not stop to put it out; 
He did not even try. 

He had not started it, of course; 
He had no time to spare; 

That it might start a forest fire 
He did not even care. 
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And so in every forest, 
From Oregon to Maine, 

We see great barren spots to-day 
Where trees have died in vain, 
Once wild game called them cover; 

The beasts and birds were there— 
Oh, let’s protect our forests; 
We have no more to spare, 


Indian Lullaby 
By Avis H. Grant 


Little Indian baby, dear, 
Swinging in a tree, 

Hark! what tender woodland sounds 
Softly sing to thee! 


Close your weary eyes so brown, 
Off to Dreamland go, 

While the gently moving breeze 
Wafts you to and fro. 


Little birds are sleeping sound. 
Each one in its nest; 

Close your eyes, my baby dear, 
So you, too, may rest. 


Every tiny, furry thing 
Now has crept away, 

Snuggled down all soft and warm, 
Till another day. 


So, my brown-eyed baby boy, 
Swinging in a tree, 

Go you off to Slumberland, 
While I watch o’er thee! 


Chippy’s Nutbaskets 


By Minnie Leona Upton 


Ho, Little Girl with a basket! 
Ho, Little Boy with a bag! 
Bound for the tree where the nuts af 
free. 
I guess you both would like to be me- 
Though I never, never brag! 


But look, Little Girl with a basket! 





Look, Little Boy with a bag! 
Two baskets so fine—don’t you see?- 
are mine. 
Of nice little nuts they will each hol 
nine. 
And never squeak or sag! 


Poor Little Girl with a basket! 
Poor Little Boy with a bag! 
My basket-cheeks can spring no leaks 
Your bag wears out, and your baské 
creaks,— 
Now let’s have a game of tag! 


Goldenrod 


By Fannie Montgomery 


A blaze of yellow glory, 
The goldenrod in bloom; 
Like a knight of olden story, 
It flaunts a feathery plume. 


October Sounds 


By Eleanor Cameron 


Through the soft October air 
Nuts and leaves are falling; 
In the woodland and everywhere 

Boys and girls are calling. 


Autumn 


By Blanche Carter Bowers 


The asters and the goldenrod, 
The downy silk of milkweed pod, 
Along the roadsides far and near, 





Remind us that the fall is here. 

The grapes in purple clusters cling; 
The little birds of south lands sing; 
And fields and orchards give once ™ 
Their rich and bounteous harvest 50% 
In flaming gowns the trees are dres* 
Until with whoop and merry jest, 
The laughing wind in sportive pla: 
Blows all the dancing leaves away: 
And now, all Nature at its best, 
Prepares itself for winter rest. 
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Specially Adapted 
for SCHOOL USE 
Weber Costello 
MAPS and GLOBES 


Wa a half century of experience 
and an equipment unequalled any- 
where—Weber Costello in the manufac- 
tureofGlobes and Maps havealways given 
everyconsideration to their practical use- 
fulness in schools—and have added 
every accessory to improve their class- 
room service, 


Weber Costello Globes today enjoy a 
reputation that makes them thestandard 
ofcomparison. The Globe Maps areedited 
and published by G. W. Bacon & Co. of 
London—publishers with an interna- 
tional reputation. Lithographed in non- 
fading colors, the political divisions are 
clear—easily and comprehensively dis- 
tinguished. These Globes are unexcelled 
in mechanical construction, accurate 
and modern in every respect. 


Designed to meet all new demands and 
to fulfill every requirement of educator 
and pupil, sufficient information is in- 
cluded on these Globes to enable intelli- 
gent demonstration of the subject—yet 
simplified to the extent that they are not 
confusing to pupil or teacher. 


* & & 


The Bacon Standard and the Bacon Semi 
Contour Series of Political Wall Maps 
are outstanding among maps in the Geo- 
graphic field. Edited and produced under 
the direction of Map experts collabora- 
ting with eminent educators, they fulfill 
exactly the requirements of the modern 
teaching system. 


Bacon Standard Maps are essentially 
political in their nature, showing all 
places of significance in a manner read 
easily by the class. Colors are distinct 
and attractive, lending clarity to the Maps 
and stimulating interest in Map study. 


Bacon Semi Contour Maps combine the 
important political facts with the neces- 
sary physical features. They are ade- 
quately complete, yet clarity is retained 
so that they are not confusing. The col- 
ors correspond to the international 
scheme of contour coloring. These fine 
Maps provide an efficient, economical 
teaching aid. . 


Send for our illustrated Catalog No. N10. 
It gives you full details and illustrates 
Weber Costello Company Maps 
and Globes produced for every 
schoolroom need. 


| | Weber Costello 


ae Chicago Heights, Illinois. 





“areal Makers of Sterling Lifelong Blackboard + Old Reliable Hyloplate 
" Globes * Maps + Erasers * Crayon 
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F*R°E°E 
teacher helps 
—Send the coupon now 


A “New” Poster Set 











New 18 xas-inch nine- 
color poster 






































Pad of 40—6x9-inch 
record blanks and poster 
miniatures for coloring 








Fen se we —+<- 


School lunch bulletin 








"Ts story of good health and sun- 
shine is expressed in the new 18x25- 
inch, 9-color poster for the school room. 


Forty 6x9-inch poster miniatures in out- 
line for children to color—with height 
and weight table and record blank on 
reverse side for individual records. 


School lunch bulletin—with quantity 
recipes and suggestions for mid-morn- 
ing school lunch. 


The new poster is the sunniest, happi- 
est picture yet issued for educational 
use. Mail the coupon now for your 
set of this material which has proved 
of such great interest to thousands 
of teachers and child health workers. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good 


Oranges .. Lemons 


Caxirornia Faurr Growers Excuanos, 
Div. 310-A, Box 530, Sta. “C,"* Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me the Classroom Health Poster, 


Miniatures and School Lunch Bulletin indicated 
above. 


(a 


Name of School_ 


School Address. 





Chef cee State 
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Club 


(Continued from page 74) 


A Novel Waste-Paper Basket 
By Helen Tracy 





Teachers’ Help-One-Another | 


October 1923 











THE problem of getting an attractive | 


waste-paper basket confronts most 
rural or village teachers. It can be 
solved at a small expense. Remove the 
bale of a ten-cent wooden candy bucket 
and fill all the holes and cracks with 
putty. Apply a coat of enamel or lac- 
quer. A conventional design in several 
colors may be added. Primary pupils 
will enjoy a solid color with animals of 
the menagerie encircling the basket. 
When paint is not available, a cover- 
ing of cretonne may be pasted on and 
covered with shellac. The shellac glues 
down the raw edges and preserves the 
color and design of the cretonne. 





NE eighth-grade arithmetic class | 
worked out an effective exercise 
|}ecalled “The Business Side of Our 





A Citizenship-Arithmetic Project 
By Harvey M. Haeberle 


School,” which correlated citizenship 
with arithmetic. The aim of the proj- 
ect was to arouse a sense of responsi- 
bility in the young citizens and future 
taxpayers through a _ knowledge of 
problems concerning the business view- 
point of the school. The principal gave 
the pupils access to some of the school 
records, and the county officials fur- 
nished various statistics. From this 
material many practical problems were 
developed. The income of the school, 
the cost of education for each student, 
the cost of heating the school, and the 
library income and expenditure were 
only a few of the numerous problems, 
all of which were solved with many in- 
teresting and profitable “discussions. 
Computing the cost of failures in school 
work to taxpayers seemed to be a help- 
ful procedure, for it had a good effect 
upon the class grades. 


Worth-While Material 
By Alyda S. Randolph 


A BIG problem of the average rural 
teacher is the securing of all the 
needed materials for the successful car- 
rying on of her work. It is remarkable 
how many things about us answer quite 
well as substitutes for material that 
the teacher ordinarily purchases. 
Current magazines are very rich in 
materials that can be used in various 
ways. Pictures may be used for post- 
ers, geography booklets, and so on. 
Margins may be used for writing sen- 
tences to be cut up into words, placed 
into boxes, and used as seat work. 


Colored backgrounds are useful for | 


making flowers for cut-out picture 
work; squares, triangles, circles, dia- 
monds, and so on, may be used for a 
variety of things. Large letters can 
be cut out and used for making flash 
cards, 


A Geography Game 
By Dorothy De Zouche 


A§ A reward for a week of excep- 
tionally well-prepared geography 


grade to play a travel game during 
their geography recitation period. 
Each member of the class is allowed 
two minutes in which to stand before 
the class and talk. Each talk is begun 
in the same way: “When my ship 
comes in, I am going to travel.” Then 
the pupil tells how he is going to trav- 
el, where he is going, what he expects 
to see and do there, and why that par- 
ticular place appeals to him. Most of 
the children are sufficiently interested 
to do extra reading for information 
about the places to which they are go- 
ing to travel. When the last talk has 
been made, we vote on which traveler 
we would prefer to accompany. This 
game incidentally serves as a splendid 
English lesson. The children have 


made some excellent talks and are al- 





ways eager to play the game. 


lessons, I sometimes allow the fifth | 


| 
| 
| 


You will always be supplied with an abundance of 
Teaching Plans and Material if you have the NEW 


INSTRUCTOR 
PLAN BOOKS 


For Teachers of All Grades 


Three Volumes 


I—AUTUMN PLANS 
II—WINTER PLANS 
III—SPRING PLANS 


HESE three volumes present a 
great variety of seasonable 
teaching plans (with an abun- 

dance of material.for carrying them 
out) classified as follows: 


Biography Nature Study 
Games Picture Study 
Geography Plays and 
History Exercises 
Hygiene Poems Songs 
Literature and Projects 
Language Seat Work 


The subjects covered are prac- 
tically the same in all three volumes 
thus carrying these subjects through 
the entire school year. 


The Work of Specialists 


The plans and material in these 
books are entirely new and have 
been prepared by many teaching 
specialists of high standing in the 
branches represented. The selection, 
arrangement and editing have been 
done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, 
of the editorial staff of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans. 


The wealth of material afforded 
by these books will be evident from 
the following: 


In the department devoted to 
Language and Literature there are 
57 pages of text giving selections 
and methods of presenting. 

Picture Study has 78 pages and 
46 pictures are shown with stories 
of the pictures and artists, and 
methods of study. 

There are 48 pages of Biography 


a 





Profusely ty 
Illustrated ff —Y 







Pages 












Only in 
Complete 
Sets 
54 pages are given to Projects, 
with a variety of subjects. 9 
games are included in the 30 pages 
devoted to that section. The other 
subjects named are as fully treated. 


An abundance of seasonable enter- 
tainment material will be found under 





the headings of Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, and Songs—116 pages in all. 
The wealth of illustrations is a nota- 
ble feature. Not only is the text pro- 
fusely illustrated throughout but there 
are also a large number of designs and 
patterns for seat work, construction 
work, paper cutouts, posters, booklets, 
cards, calendars, etc., and many pic- 
tures of birds, trees, flowers, and ani- 
mals in the sections on Nature Study. 
The three volumes are each 6% x 
9% inches and contain a total of 672 
pages; binding is full cloth in Royal 
lue with title in blue and buff. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


You need not send cash with your 
order unless you prefer, for we gladly 
credit until November 15th. 

Simply fill out the coupon 











covering 33 characters used in 

school study. extend 
Price, set of three $ 3 60 
volumes complete, postpaid — 
Instructor Plan Books - - $3.60 | Both 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 { Only 


Order Now and Pay November 15th 


If More Convenient 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville; N. Y. 


flece oregs (x) ‘a Please send, postpaid, to 
tgingicats 

a 
wish the 
ou or the 


: 


Please send, postpaid, to 


one year, at your specia 


Place cross (X) in one of the squares |_| | am enclosing payment herewith. 
your pref . 





tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes, 


tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (or ex- 
tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 


below, mail it to us and 
the books will be sent to 
you promptly. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This 
Order 
Blank 


$4.90 





—_—— 


my address given below The Instruc- 
Price $3.60. 


my address given below The Instruc- 


1 combination price of $4.90. 











as topayment. I agree to pay not later than November 15, 1928. 
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1 Another Ghance! 
free offer ends November 15# Yi, 
Send NOW for ZZ | 


GOLGATE CLEAN TEETH CHARTS 
and other valuable Colgate Classroom Helps 












A wealth of usefu l classroom their charts (filled out as directed on the back) to Colgate & 











Company. 

; material. Read how mem- Each child whose chart shows that he has brushed his teeth 
Sold . 7 twice a day, missing not more than ten brushings during the 
ly in bersh ip in t he Colgate three months, will receive, direct from us, a beautiful bronze 
plete / Health Club pin. This will automatically enroll him as a 
ts Health Club and the attrac- member in good standing of the Colgate Health Club. Children 
- . b b h ° e who do not miss a single brushing have the added distinction 
ages tive ronze memvers tp pins of Honor Roll membership. 

ther , ‘ , . . 

. -_ > ° - - 
ated. stimulate chi Idren’s interest _ With such an incentive pupils quickly form the tooth brush 
nter- ing habit. You organize those who qualify for membership into 
rm a local branch of the Colgate Health Club. The thrills and 
had HEE is one more opportunity for you to get the complete enjoyment this club affords lead more and more pupils to join. 

pro- Colgate Classroom Helps this term. The Free Coupon Other classroom helps FREE 
yee Offer, below, will be discontinued after November 15th. 
sen + te The charts are only one of several Colgate Classroom Helps, 
lets, eachers everywhere are enthusiastic about these Helps. all of which we send you, free. They include 
pic- They are using them daily as part of the oral hygiene course. 2 a j 
A As a result, teaching becomes easier . . . pupils more attentive —— “Dental pap A cet n — booklet, full of interesting 
. Ry ese emen quickly learned. tooth facts arranged in the form of dental lessons and lectures. 
A 2. Trial-size tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream. One for each of your pupils. 
hope Effective homework with Clean Teeth Charts 3. Souvenir teachers’ package. 
. The Clean Teeth Chart is particularly helpful. It makes 
oid possible effective ‘‘homework”’ in oral hygiene. Copies of this _ 
adly chart are sent you, free. You distribute them—one to each Pape rere vey mw ny ee 
15th. pupil. Each child takes his chart home and hangs it on the according to the conditions on the Colgate 
upon ° ° ° Clean Teeth Chart. 
; and wall as a constant tooth-brushing reminder. Every time he 
“e brushes his teeth, morning and night, the chart is checked. 
A record... a reminder... a reward... 
Co. Then come the Bronze Pins for tooth brushing. That's what this Colgate 


Clean Teeth Chart provides for your pupils, 
Makes oralbygiene easier to teach... easier 
to learn. One chart, free, for each child. 





The chart does more than remind—it gives a definite goal to 

























work towards. At the end of three months the children forward Send coupon below. 
ATE S| ; . , ~ S. - 
92.... : q The coupon below brings all these wonderful Classroom Helps straight to you . .. FREE. , ee 
Don’t miss this opportunity ... mail the coupon today. @: = Aes 
se. 
ruc: ¢ 
—y Colgate & Company, Dept. 219- J , 595 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ruc- re & 6.4 st yada Gentlemen; 
~ a ha ee | © Please send me, free of charge, an assortment of Oral Hygiene Classroom 
~— ‘ -C “ helps {including Clean Teeth Charts} for......eseeeeeeceeeeeeeeens pupils. 
ye Fee (number) 
oF O Please send me, free of charge, .......-ccccccccccccccccccccscccssese 
98 Clean Teeth Charts ONLY. (Fill in the number of charts you need) 
1928. 
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sugar slowly. 


minutes, 
Cookies: 


teaspoon baking soda. 


Cookies: 


For 


or juice, 


SUGAR COOKIES 
Cream '4 cup butter until 
light and creamy. Add 1 cup 
Then add 2 well 
beaten eggs. Sift together 2 cups flour, 
\¢ teaspoon salt and 1 teaspoon Royal Bak- 
ing Powder, and add gradually to first mix- 
ture. Add }4 teaspoon lemon extract or lemon 
juice. Chill in ice box for a few hours. 
out a portion at atime, little more than \ inch 
thick, on floured board. Cut with cutters and 
bake in moderate oven of 400° F. about 8 
Makes 4 dozen. For Molasses 
Make as for Sugar Cookies, sub- 
stituting molasses for sugar. Omit lemon ex- 
tract and use | teaspoon ground ginger and 4 
Chocolate 
Add 2 squares 
unsweetened chocolate, 
melted. Use vanilla extract 
in place of lemon extract 


Royal, the Cream of 
Tartar Baking Pow- 
der. Absolutely pure 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The 
Cooky 


grab-bag fashion and pull 
cooky touched! 


Sometimes you draw a 
man with comical raisin 


Roll P . 
wholesome ingredients are 


very best. 


pure and wholesome. 
leavens perfectly. 


Jar 


... what joy it 
gives to children! 


LL CHILDREN love the cooky jar. 
It’s such fun to reach in blindly, 


out the first 


gingerbread 
eyes; or it 


might be a fat pig, or a “Peter Rabbit.” 


Cookies made at home from pure and 


safe sweets 


for children. But it is important that 
even the baking powder should be the 
Discriminating 
everywhere use Royal, the Cream of 
Tartar Baking Powder, because it is so 
And it always 


mothers 


FREE — The ‘‘Royal Cook Book’’ contains 


many other delightful cooky recipes. 
be sent free on request. Mail coupon below. 


It will 





Name 





The Royal Baking Powder Co. ... Dept.J, 118East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Please send me a free copy of the “‘Royal Cook Book.’’ 





Address ——___ 
os 





State 











Christmas Gifts To Be Made 


in the Occupational Hour 


Modern, Colorful, Easy-to-Make 


LePage’s latest Book shows how. 
Representing a vast improvement 
over our previous books, this new 
book, costing $15,000 to publish, 
handsomely illustrated in colors, pre- 
pared by an expert, gives complete, 
easy-to-follow directions for making 
30 of the loveliest, most popular, 
modern gift things to be seen in 
New York, 


With our previous books, thousands 
of teachers have found that the old 
mending friend, LePage’s Glue, is a 
wonderful help for making things, 
and for making the occupational 
hour more interesting and easier to 
conduct. 


This latest book is the work of an 













Magazine 
Rack 
See Le Page's 
Book, Page 13 


expert interior decorator of New York 


City, Miss Edith McClure, 


Miss McClure made the articles her- 
self, to be sure her directions for 
making them would be clear, simple, 
accurate and easy for anyone to 
follow. She worked out the easiest 
way for making each one, as only 
a professional could. 


Her talent as an artist, plus yours as 
a teacher, make this book a practical 
and valuable aid in conducting oc- 
cupational classes, that keep children 
intensely interested. They make 
simple things first, and then progress 
to more elaborate ones—things they 
can use for Christmas gifts later on. 


Send 25 cents for this 
Latest LePage’s Craft Book 
fry making some of these charming, 
useful, modern things yourself, Use 


the book in your classroom, too. 
Mail the coupon today. 


Gentlemen : 





Hanging 
Book Shelves 


See Le Page's 
Book, page7 


A few of the 
other 27 gifts 
to make 
Book Ends, Lamp 
Shade, Desk Set, 
Chest of Draw- 
ers, Fire Screen, 
Folding Screens, 
Clothes Hamper, 
Writing Paper 
Case, Recipe Box, 
Kitchen Spice 
Shelf, Closet 
Boxes, etc. —all 
in the charming 
modern manner. 





LePage’s 
Craft League, 
661 Essex Ave., 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Enclosed please 


find 25 cents in payment for LePage's 


| Latest Book, “Craft Creations in the Modern 


Manner.” 








Please send a copy of this book to: 








The Platoon School Organi- | 
zation in Seattle 
(Continued from page 52) 

CURRICULUM ADJUSTMENTS 


In making adjustments in the ele- 
mentary school curriculum, special at- 
tention is being given to a program 
outlined by Assistant Superintendent 
F. E. Willard, which may be summar- 
ized under four heads: 

1. Further improvement in both si- 
lent and audience reading—lIt is not 
enough that children learn how to read; 
they should acquire permanent habits 
of reading that will promote both their 
formal education and their informal 
self-education after they leave school. 
The work in reading is organized so 
that children beginning in the primary 
grades are encouraged to do much gen- 
eral reading of a recreational and cul- 
tural as well as informational type. 
Progress is being made in the develop- 
ment of elementary school libraries. 
Recently a plan was adopted for the 
close co-operation of the public library 
with the public schools in this develop- 
ment. The schools are greatly con- 
cerned in the outside reading habits of 
children. 

2. The intelligent use of the problem 
and project in the study of all subjects. 
—This is not an innovation. It is only 
a statement that the formal recita- 
tion of textbook information is not suf- 
ficient. Work which does not challenge 
the judgment or exercise the reason 
of children is not representative of the 
type or standard of assignment ex- 
pected. 

3. The free use of suitable activities 
(dramatic, graphic, constructive) to 
make all human relationships concrete, 
real,and meaningful.—It is a main pur- 
pose in all school activity to make con- 
ditions favorable for children to relive 
the situations about which they study’ 
and experience the feelings and emo- 
tions that belong with them. Through 
suitable activities in which they par- 
ticipate, real life situations are grasped 
and studied with enthusiasm, when 
words alone would fail to stir the im- 
agination or awaken an emotion. Com- 
mittees are at work on the revision of 
the courses of study. The curriculum 
is being organized more and more on 
an activity basis. Keener interest, bet- 
ter citizenship, greater activity in 
study and research are following these 
readjustments. 

4. The adaptation of form drill, as 
in arithmetic, place locations, spelling, 
language forms, and so on, to individ- 
ual needs in substitute for mass drill; 
and the handling of both this work and 
of actual review work so that each 
member of a class will be occupied all 
the time.—Skills are gained by repeti- 
tion, but when children are required to 
practice what they already know, repe- 
tition becomes wasteful. It is expected 
that drill work will be individualized 
so that each child may concentrate his 
efforts where his greatest needs are. 
All schools have been much given to 
mass instruction in everything. This 
program calls for a departure from 
such practice. It gives consideration 
to the value of a pupil’s time and to 
its economical use in the interest of 
his most immediate need. Mass drill 
subordinates the different needs of chil- 
dren to the convenience of class man- 
agement. The better way subordinates 
methods of teaching to the needs of the 
individuals who constitute the class. 
New-type tests show how factual re- 
view work may be conducted efficiently 
without the waste of time usually ex- 
perienced in oral review lessons of such 
material. 


A History Drill 
By Anna E. Anderson 


THE pupils in my history class had 

considerable difficulty in remember- 
ing the important men and dates of 
the Colonial Period. On flash cards 
made from heavy bristol board, I 
printed the names of the men and 
dates which should be remembered. 
At the beginning of the class period, 








I used these cards as a drill exercise. 
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How Science 


Fights Fat 





Not by starving 


Some 25 years ago, scientists found a great 
cause of excess fat. It lies in an under-active 
gland. By thousands of tests on fat animals 
they found that meng this cause led to loss 


of weight and gain in health and vigor. That 
discovery changed the methods of dealing 
with excess fat. 

That is the basic factor in Marmola pre- 
scription tablets. People have used them for 
over 20 years—millions of boxes of them, 
They did not starve or overwork. They simply 
took four tablets daily until welaht came 
down to normal. 

Users told the others the results. The use 
of Marmola spread. Now you see the results 
in every circle. Excess fat is disappearing, 
Slender figures are the rule. New youth and 
beauty, new vitality, has come to countless 
people in this modern way. 

Consider these facts. Then, if you are seek. 
ing like results, get them in this scientific way. 
Every box of Marmola contains the formula, 
also the reasons for results. As fat departs and 
new vitality returns you will know exactly 
why. Try the method which for 20 years has 
brought such delightful results to so many. 
Do it now. You owe that to yourself. 

Marmola prescription tablets are 
sold by all druggists at $1 per box. 


If your druggist is out, he will get 
them at once from his jobber. 


MARMOLA 
Pleasant Way to Reduce 


PILES 


NOW —ioviul, soothing relief in 7 

minutes. Almost incredible! New 
and amazing medication does the work. 
Tubes are 50c at drug stores. Mail 
coupon now for convincing trial treat- 
ment, sent post paid in plain wrapper. 


MUNYON’S 


Pile Ointment 

a = 
| 
| 











| MUNYON REMEDY CO., Scranton, Pa. 11 
| Send free trial Munyon’s Pile Ointment. 


Name. 








(Dept, 129) | 
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CHIROPODY 


MAKE $5,000 TO $15,000 A Y 

In dignified profession. Doctors of Surgical Chiropody 
needed everywhere. Best known College in America givé 

u full course, porperes you for practice in2 years. 1 
‘oot clinic in the world. Faculty of lending physic 
chiropodists. Finest equipment.15th year. Study in Chicat® 
Varied interests of city li o— opportunities all around. 
while you learn. Writefor catalog. Noobligation. Dept. ™ 


Ilinois College of Chiropody, 1327 N. Ciark St., Chicag® 
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The Portable Personal Scale 


A Teacher’s 


Most Important 
errr se 


... is to keep well! You 
waste not only your own 
time when you are ill but 
the time of the 30 or 40 
pupils in your charge. 

Doctors consider weight a true 
barometer of health. Detecto,the 
guaranteed accurate scale, will 
help you get fit and keep fit. It 
will warn you in timeof any sign 
of depleted vitality. It will en- 
courage you to build up—or it 


will tell you just as honestly if 
you need to reduce! 


Explain the relationof weight and 
health to your pupils. We have 
material for class use and aclass 
room weight chart which we shall 
be glad tosend you freeon request. 
Detecto scales are guaranteed by 
the makers and certified and ap- 
proved by the N.Y. State Bureau 
of Weights and Measures. Three 
models and five colors—orchid, 
maize, blue, green, or white. 


DETECT() 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 
HELPS YOU KEEP WELL 


Detecto Royal 


The most beautiful port- 
able bathroom scale made. 
Large base, artistically 
designed mat and other 


de luxe features, in or- 
chid, maize, green, blue 
or white, 300 

pounds. - « $18.75 


Detecto Ace 


Compact, sturdy, portable. 
Weighs each pound up to 
200. More than a quarter 
million in use. Orchid, 
maize, 


blue or —. $15.00 
Detecto Junior 


Orchid, maize, green, blue 


or white. Registers up to 
250 + Compact, prac- 
tical an port- 

— = = 


East of the Mississippi. 


FREE 


The Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc. 
Dept. N9, 318 Greenwich St. 
New York City, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 








Please send me information on Weight 
ind Health. 


Address. 
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A Surprise Program 
By Alys Hannum 


IN rural schools which have as few | 
as two to five pupils, many teachers | 


find it very hard to have programs. 
Here is a plan which worked well with 
my three pupils. 

bout two weeks before Halloween I 
told the children we would have a 
“surprise program” on 
Each pupil should learn a poem and 
be sure that no one else heard it. I 
learned a poem for the program, also. 
After our last recess on the Friday be- 
fore Halloween, we had our program. 
Two of the pupils had each learned two 
poems and found several songs, with 
familiar tunes, suitable for Halloween. 
The pupils found this program so much 
fun that they are now planning one for 
Thanksgiving and wish to invite their 
parents. 





Window Decorations 
By Charlotte Mitchel 


DURING the school months decorate 

the windows, either by pasting to 
the panes or pinning to the white cur- 
tains objects cut from colored paper, 
such as: 

September—autumn leaves, flowers, 
fruit with foliage. 

October—witches, owls, black cats, 
pumpkin faces. 

November — turkeys, Indians, wig- 
wams, pumpkins. 

December — candles, 
greens, poinsettias. 

January—snowmen, snowbirds, snow 
houses. 

February—red hearts, hatchets, cu- 
pids, cherries. 

March—potted tulips, kites, Dutch 
children. 

April—children with umbrellas. 

May—flowers, birds, butterflies. 


Weeds in the Schoolroom 


By Mrs. Hazel L. Worcester 


IN the early days of autumn ask the 

pupils to bring in a number of dif- 
ferent kinds of weeds. Select ten or 
twelve of the more common ones that 
you desire the class to know thor- 
oughly. In Minnesota, ragweed, red- 
root pigweed, purslane, plantain, 
smartweed, lamb’s quarters, curled or 
sour dock, sow thistle, quack grass, 
and wild mustard might make up the 
list. 

A specimen of each weed may be 
placed in the chalk groove around the 
room and the name written plainly 
above it, or a label bearing the name 
may be pinned to the stalk and the 
weeds be passed around among the 
children. Even the older pupils enjoy 
being allowed to handle things. After 
several minutes’ study, the names may 
be erased or covered, and a contest 
conducted to see how many pupils can 
give the correct names. After the con- 
test the pupils will delight in pressing 
the weeds between the pages of heavy 
books. A week or so later the weeds 
will be ready to mount on gray, brown, 
or green construction paper. Narrow 
strips of paper pasted across the stems 
will hold the plants in place. 

Each pupil might prepare a chart 
of pressed and mounted weeds care- 
fully labeled and bearing a brief des- 
cription, or he might make an exhibit 
of one weed, showing the entire plant, 
the blossom, and, if possible, the seed. 
These charts will make attractive ma- 
terial for a school exhibit later in the 
year. 

It is very important that the teacher 
be thoroughly familiar with each of the 
weeds selected. If she knows her sub- 
ject well she cannot fail to interest 
her pupils. Government bulletins on 
weeds may be obtained from the state 
agricultural department, 
contain a fund of information and il- 
lustrations. Bring out the important 
characteristics and life habits of each 
weed to show whether it is easy or 
hard to destroy. A discussion of our 
obligation to eradicate weeds and how 
this might be done would suggest a 
great deal of live material for lan- 
guage work, 
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work that children 
below the 7th grade will 
read and actually enjoy 


PICTURED KNOWLEDce 


“Books that inspire love , for learning” 





The only work especially made 
for the elementary grades. 


A Grade Superintendent says: 











We find Pictured Knowledge a source of 
daily interest to pupils who before had 
hated the sight of an encyclopedia, It 


supplements every text book from the 
first to the seventh grade. Yn teat 


Supt. of Grade Sdtdols, Loomis, Neb, 







COUPON 


Marshall Hughes Co., | 
2233 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. | 


You may send me— 


NEW EDITION 
10 Volumes 


Containing life story of 
Lindbergh. Price $49.90. 


(] Descriptive Literature and pages. 
[] Complete 10 volume set for 10 
| days free examination. I under- 


| stand no obligation is incurred. | 


| an a ene ; | 





| Full Address.. : = | 


| |_|] Check here if interested in one of | 

our positions. NI eee 

POSITIONS open for teachers to interview interested 
prospects. (Spare time or permanent.) 


' MARSHALL HUGHES COMPANY Kansas City Dallas 
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toDecorate | 
q Giftwares 













No Special 
Ability Needed 


This is the wonderfully in- 
teresting occupation that 
it is now possible fs»: you 
to enter through the in- 
struction of Fireside In- 
dustries. The work is unusually 
interesting and pays exception- 
ally well, There is no canvass- 
ing, no monotonous drudgery. 
Many say they never dreamed 
that such a wonderful way of 
earning money at home existed, 
You can do the work in your 
home, wherever you live. New 
system of instruction devised by 
M. Gabriel Andre Petit makes 
the work so easy that almost 
anyone can do it. 


Fascinating Home Work 


Can you imagine anything so fascinating as dec- 
orating Art Giftwares at home? Could any 
other kind of work be so pleasant as applying 
beautiful designs in colors to such artistic ob- 
jects as candlesticks, wooden teys, parchment 
lamp shades, wall plaques, picture frames, sew- 
ing tables, gate-leg tables? Then there are 
ureeting cards to be colored, and cushion tops 
and other textile articles to be decorated in 
Batik, and fascinating objects of copper and 
brass to be etched in beautiful designs. Many 
women do this work solely for the pleasure of 
creating beautiful things, but it is also a splen- 
did way to make money at home, for there is a 
tremendous demand for giftwares. 








. . 

Satisfaction Assured 
Fireside Industries assures entire satisfaction to each 
of its members If, after completing your instruc- 
tion, you are not entirely pleased and satisfied, your 
money will be refunded ine full. ou have only to 
follow the directions and it is amazing to see what 
beautiful things you can make. Think of earning 

2.00 in just one hour, for example, by i -e a | 

French powder box or a A an rack! Do you 
wonder that members of Fireside Industries are so 
enthusiastic about the work? 

Booksent F REE 

Book Sent 
The heautiful Book of Fireside Industries, iMlustrated 
in color, which explains all about this new way to 
earn money at home, will be sent to 
you on request and without obliga- 
tion. Read what women say— 
how they earn money and beau- 
tify their homes and their lives, 
ust iike a beautiful dream 
come true. Wonderful outfit 
furnished without extra 
charge. Simply mail the cou- 
pon, or write, enclosing 
two-cent stamp to help 
pay postage. 
Dept. 10-P, Adrian, Michigan 





row industries, Dept. 10-P, Adrian, Mich. | 
Please send me, absolutely FREE, the beauti- ! | 
ful illustrated Book of Fireside Industries, ex- 
plaining how I may earn money at home by dec- 
orating Giftwares, I enclose two-cent stamp. 


| 
: Name ane pnenee | 
| - Address | 

| 


j City State 
Destientil Write in pencil, please—ink will blot), 


hana 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Developing Originality in 
Drawing 
(Continued from page 35) 


following the Piper. Often they would 
say, “This will do. I’m tired of mak- 
ing the people.” One poor little Italian 
child, on the other hand, drew two hun- 
dred nineteen children following the 
Pied Piper, and then said that the paper 
was not large enough to put in any 
more, 





Picture Study—“Christopher 
Columbus” 


(Continued from page 46) 





| 


as second to none but Michelangelo | 


and Raphael among the painters of 
Italy, but, because of his inclination to 
copy, he was sometimes accused of 
“wearing other men’s plumes.” The 
death of Raphael in 1520 was most 
probably the cause of Sebastiano’s fre- 
quent commissions, which from that 
time forward never failed him. 

In the autumn of 1531 Sebastiano 
was given the office of Piombo by Pope 
Clement, for which he had to be ad- 
mitted to ecclesiastical orders. The 
assured income and very light duties 
which accompanied the office induced 
a life of idleness, which resulted in 
only a small number of works for the 
remaining sixteen years of his life. 


—— 


Man’s Quest for Food 


(Continued from page 38 ) 
a hunter failed in his quest, then one 





of the captured animals was slaugh- 
tered. Thus live animals about the 
home became a reserve food supply. 

In these various ways mankind has 
solved the problem of obtaining food. | 
Due to the patient care of primitive 
man, a few species of plants and ani- 
mals have been improved for our use. 
The vast majority, however, have never 
been cultivated or domesticated. 

Every tribe that has become civilized 
has passed beyond the stage where it 
was dependent upon hunting and fish- 
ing for its subsistence. Then, as now, 
life and prosperity could be assured 
only when the food supply was regu- 
lated by planting and harvesting, stor- 
ing and preserving. Gradually man be- 
came less of a hunter and wanderer 
and more of a tiller of the soil, with 
flocks and herds to watch over and a 
permanent home in which to live. 


—— 


The Nature of Geography 


(Continued from page 36) 


of transportation have changed the lo- 
cation of commercial centers by bring- 
ing in the natural resources from other 
regions, 

Human geography, which deals with 
so many phases of life, has bee~ one of 
the last subdivisions to obtain a posi- 
tion of high rank, but in many colleges 
and universities it has taken precedence | 
over all others because of its unlimited | 
possibilities in the varied nature of its 
field. There is no other subject so full 
of vital projects associated with every 
phase of man’s existence. 

Education is supposed to help us to 
think and teach us how to study. Ge- 
ography is full of opportunities for se- 
lecting, investigating, comparing, and 
projecting, or for thinking through 
causes and effects, It offers a splendid 
opportunity for training in observation 
and developing an appreciation and 
love of the my in nature. 

There is no other subject that brings 
countries closer and gives each of them 
a better insight into the manners and 
customs of foreign peoples. Since the 
understanding of other peoples brings 
sympathy and tolerance, geography of- 
fers a rare opportunity to help spread 
the doctrine of the brotherhood of man. 
When all the world has embraced this 
great truth, we shall see other nations 
not only as neighbors but as made up 
of fellow creatures like ourselves, at- 
tempting as best they can to solve their 














own problems. 


245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, 
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big is the most extended and complete series of this class of books pub- 
It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted classics, a 
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large nu mber 
supplementary readers. 


tive colors. 











of books specially prepared by competent writers for use as 
The subjects include Fables and Myths, Nature, In. 
dustry, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. 


The books have 32 or more pages each. They are well printed on high grade 
book paper in type properly adapted to the age requirements and are substan. 
tially bound in either strong paper or flexible cloth covers in varied and attrac. 
Many are profusely illustrated. 


PREPAID PRICES 


In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy 


In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 
20% Discount from Above Prices on Orders for 25 or More Copies. 
t@" ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED 
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Some of the Titles for Each Grade 


For Complete List see Page 98 of S 





NOTE. 


suited to pupils of any of these grades. 


FIRST GRADE 


Little Plant People—Part I—Chase 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon—Maguire 
27 Eleven Fables from Aesop—Reiter 
30 Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 
$1 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends—Chase 
32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
104 Mother Goose Reader—Faxon 
140 Nursery Tales—Taylor 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginners 
and Other Stories 
288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
$29 A Queer Little Eskimo—Mayne 


And 6 other titles for this grade 


SECOND GRADE 


33 Stories from Andersen—Taylor 
34 Stories from Grimm—Taylor 

38 Adventures of a Brownie—Reiter 
39 Little Wood Friends—Mayne 

41 Story of Wool—Mayne 

43 Story of the Mayflower—McCabe 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Craik 
152 Child's Garden of Verses—Stevenson 
262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 
308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
$30 Ten Little Indians—Reiter 


And 20 other titles for this grade 


THIRD GRADE 


Story of Washington—Reiter 

21 Story of the Pilgrims—Powers 

44 Famous Early Americans—Bush 

49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 

51 Story of Flax—Mayne 

53 Story of a Little Waterdrop—Mayne 

59 Story of the Boston Tea Party—McCabe 
67 Story of Robinson Crusoe—Bush 

182 Story of Benjamin Franklin—Faris 

146 Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 

167 Famous Artists—I—Landseer and Bonheur 
292 East of the Sun and West of the Moon 


And 39 other titles for this grade 


FOURTH GRADE 


5 Story of Lincoln—Reiter 
56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
75 Story of Coal—McKane 
76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
77 Story of Cotton—Brown 
88 American Naval Heroes—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 
103 Stories from the Old Testament—McFee 
111 Water Babies (Abridged)—Kingsley 
182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 


— 


_ 


The grading of the books is onmedine uti 
to the grade above and below as to the ene to which assigned. 
the second, third, and fourth grades and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally 


8 
61 
92 
94 

101 
157 
179 
199 
212 
263 
275 
309 


11 

12 

22 
109 
122 
163 
209 
264 
285 
286 
299 


13 
14 
15 
20 
149 
192 
193 
259 
260 
278 
297 
307 


17 
18 
19 
23 
126 
127 
148 
150 
153 
158 


207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Murillo 276 


293 Hansel and Grettel, 
And 35 other titles for this grade 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y 
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FIFTH GRADE GEIA’S 
King of the Golden River—Ruskin spellin, 
Story of Sindbad the Sailor-Arabian Night} "MICs, 
Animal Life in the Sea—Reiter it in | 
Story of Sugar—Reiter school, 
Story of Robert E. Lee—McKane college. 


Story of Dickens—Smith 
Story of the Flag—Baker 
Jackanapes—Ewing 

Stories of Robin Hood—Bush 
The Sky Family—Denton 
When Plymouth Colony Was Young—Buw! 
Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri 


He 











And 47 other titles for this grade, A nev 
health 
SIXTH GRADE for teac 
Rip Van Winkle—Irving ane WH 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving Andress 
Rab and His Friends—Brown at Boste 
Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, etc.)—Mefe§ for his 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin—Browning J itor of t¢ 
Stories of Courage—Bush he will 
Lewis and Clark Expedition—Herndon book r 
Story of Don Quixote—Bush ti tei 
Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida eaching 
Story of Slavery—Booker T. Washington § ‘cher 
Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden Besides 
And 69 other titles for this grade. contains 
on all p 
SEVENTH GRADE posture, 
The Courtship of Miles Standish-Longfelo# child tra: 
Evangeline—Longfellow informat 
Snowbound—Whittier by the . 
The Great Stone Face—Hawthorne Sta 
The Man Without a Country—Hale r rt now 
Story of Jean Valjean—Grames teal 
Selections from the Sketch Book—lIrvint — i 
The Last of the Mohicans (Cond.)—Weelag smal Su 
Oliver Twist (Cond. from Dickens)— ~y The 
Mars and Its Mysteries—Wilson il Brok 
Story of David Copperfield (Cond.)— ustrated 
The Chariot Race—Wallace The 
And 23 other titles for this grade inf.000y 
nate, Sen 
EIGHTH GRADE 
Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
The Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns 
The Deserted Village—Goldsmith 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner—Coleridge 
Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems " 
Horatius, Ivry, The Armada—Macaulay American 
Bunker Hill Address—Webster 5 N, 1 
Prisoner of Chillon—Byron Please 
Washington’s Farewell Addresses tinning w 
Landing of the Pilgrims—Webster ‘losing $1 
Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
And 18 other titles for this grade = 
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of 


Health Teaching 


HELPS 


That’s what a year’s subscription to 
HYGEIA will bring you. Let The 
Health Magazine help you to make your 
health teaching more interesting, more 
effective, by giving you countless sug- 
gestions for themes, notebooks, topics, 
health clubs, class discussion. 'Teach- 
ers everywhere are correlating HY- 
GEIA’S articles to geography, reading, 
spelling, language, biology, home eco- 
nomics, and hygiene, and they are using 
it in kindergarten, the grades, high 
school, even in normal school and 


7 — School 
Health Department 


A new feature in HYGEIA, the school 
health department written especially 
for teachers, makes its second appear- 
ance with the October number. J. Mace 
Andress, lecturer on health education 
at Boston University and widely known 
for his textbooks on health, is the ed- 
itor of these special pages. Each month 
he will contribute health projects, 
book reviews and answers to individual 
teaching problems, material that every 
teacher will value highly. 


Besides this extra feature, HYGEIA 
contains inspiring, non-technical articles 
on all phases of health,—diet, exercise, 
posture, oral hygiene, mental health, 
child training. You can rely upon all this 
information, for HYGEIA is published 
by the American Medical Association. 

Start now with the splendid October number 
“& read HYGEIA regularly. Among the 
features in this issue are: The Food We Eat, 
Dental Superstitions, Stuttering—A State of 
, The Land-A-Leaves, a children’s story, 


ind Broken Minds of Youth. Delightfully 
illustrated. 


The regular subscription price of HYGEIA 
443.004 year, but here is a special introductory 
rate, Send the coupon now. 


6 Months ! 
for $1.00 ¢ 


Pe LE CS SD SY CNS GES ES GD GS 
American Medical Association, “d 
535 N, Dearborn St., Chicago. | 


Please send me HYGEIA for 6 months, be- 





timing with the October number. I am en- 
‘“osing $1.00 in payment. 

Name... | 
Address. ee sesoes : | 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Decorative Designs from State 


Flowers 
(Continued from page 87) 


| of Virginia during the spring months. 
| In the fall its leaves turn a brilliant 








red. 

Design motifs: In designing motifs 
from the dogwood, the best results will 
be obtained by using conventional de- 
signs. The flower differs from many 
in the fact that it has only four petals 
while most others have five or more. 

Designs like Numbers 3 and 6 are 
easily drawn and can be used in many 
types of crafts work. In planning 
them, the best method is to draw one 
petal only, tracing it and repeating it 
in the other three sections. This in- 
sures uniformity and makes the work 
easier. 

Motifs 2 and 8 are simple in appear- 
ance and may be repeated in drove 
patterns and borders, or done in col- 
ors. Motifs such as 1 and 5 are more 
delicate than 3 or 6, and are better 
adapted to crafts work such as em- 
broidery or leather work. Motif 4 is 
one which works out well used either 


horizontally or vertically. This motif | 
fits into many kinds of design applica- | 


tions, 

It must be borne in mind that all of 
the motifs shown improve considerably 
if they are done in values or produced 
in color. Motif 2, for instance, if it is 
worked out in three or four different 
colors, makes an attractive design. 

Crafts work: The panel sketched on 
the left-hand side of the page of illus- 
trations shows a window, drapes, and 
cushion. Both the drapes and cushion 
can be made attractive and individual 
by stenciling or block-printing colored 
designs on them as indicated. 

There are various mediums used for 
this work. One is ordinary oil paint 
mixed with the following solution: 

10 drops acetic acid 

6 drops lemon extract 
This solution helps set the oil paint and 
makes it more washable. 

Another successful method is that of 


applying the design with ordinary wax | 


crayons. The crayons are rubbed well 


into the fabric, and the color is then | 


steamed in by laying a slightly damp 
cloth over the back of the fabric and 
running a warm iron over it. 

Recently there has arisen quite an 
interest in curtain clasps. Many of 
these are made of cord in the shape of 
rosettes or buttons. Those shown in 
our illustration are made of thin wood 
or heavy cardboard. The wood is cut in 
the shape of a flower, painted with 
tempera colors, and covered with 
shellac. An ordinary clasp clothespin 
is glued to the back. This completes 
the curtain clasp. To use it, a cord or 
piece of braid is looped around the 
curtain and the two ends caught in the 
clothespin. This holds the curtain in 
the desired loop and at the same time 
makes a pleasing ornament. 

The key container can be made from 
leather. The metal hooks that go in- 
side can be purchased at any hardware 
store. 

The same design used on the key 


| container can also be used on a little 





address book. In this case the cover 
should be made of toned paper, and the 
design painted on with opaque water 
colors. 

The bookmark is made from stiff pa- 
per. The tongue can be cut out with 
a sharp knife and slips over the page 
of the book that is to be marked. 

The flowerpot is an ordinary terra 
cotta flowerpot which may be purchased 
at a hardware store or nursery. First, 


| paint a flat color of oil paint or enamel 


| over the whole flowerpot. 


When the 


| pot is dry, paint or stencil the design 


| 


on in the desired colors. 

Various objects can be painted using 
the motifs already described, but only 
a few representative ones have been 
shown. 

—_——@—_—— 


Eyes are not so common as people 
think or poets would be plentier.— 
Lowell. 


A man may, if he knows not how to 
save as he gets, keep his nose to the 
grindstone.—Benjamin Franklin, 
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Announcement 


Neighborhood Motion 


Picture Service, Inc. 
(School Division 


is Now to be Known as 


DeVRY SCHOOL FILMS, 
INC. 











O make our name more truly descriptive of our service we 
have decided upon the change indicated above, effective 
immediately. 


The teaching film courses developed by Neighborhood Motion 
Picture Service, Inc., have attained such a high place in the 
world of visual education that they merit a name which cor- 
rectly emphasizes their significance. The choice of “DeVry 
School Films, Inc.” is fitting recognition of the outstanding 
achievements of DeVry in pioneering visual education. 


For DeVry has pioneered in this field, not only in the develop- 
ment of motion picture equipment suitable to the particular 
needs of schools, but also in the preparation of teaching film 
courses based upon sound pedagogical principles. 


The outstanding superiority of DeVry School Films is the fact 
that they are specifically prepared for school use. They are 
definitely correlated with established school courses and ar- 
ranged to cover the entire school term. Each film is accom- 
panied by a teacher’s lesson, making it easy for any teacher 
to make an effective presentation of the film lesson and a 
proper follow-up. 


Eight Complete Courses Now Available in 


Nature Study 
American Statesmen 
Citizenship 

World Geography 


All films are on non-inflammable stock, in both 35 mm. and 
16 mm. widths. They may be had on rental or purchase basis 
and with or without DeVry Motion Picture Equipment. 


Vocational Guidance 
General Science 
Health and Hygiene 
Electricity 


Directors, Teachers, School Executives. Get detailed informa- 
tion, without obligation. Write or send coupon now for liter- 
ature, including samples of actual teacher’s guides accompany- 
ing films. Indicate courses interesting you particularly. 


DeVRY SCHOOL FILMS, Inc., 


Dept. 10-T 


131 W. 42nd St., New York, or 1111 Center Street, Chicago 
(Please address nearest office ) 








Gentlemen: Without obligation to me please send complete information 
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VITA 
WHEAT 


-i[ The Vitamin Porridge }e- 


Gluten, food lime 


The Joy 


IVE your children the 

proper food and they will 

bubble over with good 
health. Their eyes will sparkle 
and their cheeks take on a rud- 
diness that will do your heart 
good, 


Vita Wheat is especially a 


— children’s porridge. And what 
Pe pt oem ww a flavor! That rich, mildly 


parched, wheaty tang that wins 
the whole-hearted interest of 
the most unwilling eater. It is 
all wheat—but only the choicest 
portions of the wheat. 


Vita Wheat abounds in nutri- 
ment. Rich in gluten, food lime 
and iron that builds blood and 
bone. These precious elements 
make it particularly beneficial 
foroldfolksand nursing mothers. 


In six minutes a wonderful 
breakfast can be prepared of 
Vita Wheat that the whole 
family will enjoy. For cold 
weather a hot cereal is most 
satisfying. And for downright 
flavor and nutrition, no porridge 
is quite the equal of VitaWheat. 


You will find Vita Wheat at 
your local Health Food Center 
where all of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium Health Foods are 
sold. Usually it is the most 
progressive grocer in town. Try 
a package today. 

Just write your nameand address 
on the margin of this ad and mail 
it today for a copy of “Healthful 
Living.” This 60 page illustrated 
booklet written by a leading 
nutrition expert, outlines with 
recipes the famous Battle Creek 
Diet System. 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD COMPANY, Department J-10, Battle Creek, Mich, 











WANTED 
WOMEN TEACHERS 


For Interesting Educational Work 


Positions offer: permanent connection with nationally known 
organization, splendid training, a good financial return, the 
opportunity to travel with congenial teacher associates and 


the chance to render a real educational service. 


must be between 20 and 30 


perience or normal school or college training. 
Apply immediately. 


railroad fare paid to start. 


Applicants 
years of age with teaching ex- 
Salary and 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 1010, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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CThe I ry nous 
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Wi ng 275 wim 
Down 

Free Trial Till January 

In Your Own Home 

THE OLD HOUSE OF WING & SON, founded 1868, 
wishes you to try one of its rare instruments in your 
home FREE till Jan, 1, 1929, Hearits rich inspiring tone. 
40-year guarantee, Sent direct to you—freight paid by us. 
Our direct-from-factory prices will save you $150 to $300; 


if not satisfied return at our expense. Pianos, player- 
pianos and grands. Easy terms arranged. 


Me dekec ope: FREE 


Sent FREE with catalog of 30 styles, factory prices, 
and free trial offer. Write TODAY! 





WING & SON, [@enitic"] 
PA Adm Sneed, A - 


13th Street a Said Sth Avewe New York 
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Stories about Books 
(Continued from page 39) 


rhyme. You can get a little idea of 
how Homer’s poetry sounded from, 
reading Longfellow’s poem Evangeline, | 
but the English language is not so well 
suited for the writing of this kind of 
poetry as is the Greek. Some day you 
may study Greek and read these poems 


| in the original, but for the present you 


| will have to be content with a transla- 





tion. The best-known translations are 
not written in the six-beat or hexam- 
eter, but here is a quotation from a 
modern poet, Joseph Auslander, which 
gives the old Greek swing. It tells of 
the experiences of the companions of 


| Odysseus with the Lotus-Eaters: 





_ old stories, 
studied and enjoyed them, they have 


“Whoever of them ate of the fra- 
grant food of the lotus 

Thought no more to come back with | 
news, nor of any returning, 

Longing only to stay with the Lotus 
people, forever 

To eat of the lotus flower, and lose 
the thought of departure.” 


Even though you cannot have 
Homer’s own words, you can have his 
stories, and you will like them if you 
care for adventure and fairy tales. 

Aside from the enjoyment of reading 
the story itself, it is interesting to 
know at least something about the 
Odyssey and its companion poem. They 
are the oldest of the great stories exist- | 
ing in verse, and are supposed to have | 
been written about a thousand years 
before Christ was born, that is, one 
thousand and six hundred years before 
the writing of our first great English | 
poem, Beowulf. The fact that these | 
poems are the oldest would not neces- 
sarily make them of great importance. 
If they had been worthless, they would 
have been forgotten, but because they 
were so strong and beautiful, we may 
speak of them as the ancestors of the 
poetry of to-day. Poets have read these 
and because they have 





been able to write better poetry. 

These stories are hundreds of years 
old, but, amazingly enough, Homer is 
alive to-day and is a part of our daily 
life. You have probably heard some 
beautiful, fascinating woman referred 
to as a Circe, or a wife who has waited 
a long time for the return of her hus- 
band called a Penelope, or you have 
heard someone say “as beautiful as 
Helen,” or you have noticed in the cata- 
logue at the library a number of titles 
that begin “The Odyssey of —.” Per- 
haps you had a vague idea what was 
meant, but if you read Homer’s story 
for yourself and find out how Circe be- 
guiled the companions of Odysseus, 
how an Odyssey has come to mean a 
long journey because of Odysseus’ long 
wanderings, and that Helen was the 
most beautiful woman in the world, and 
the cause of the Trojan War, the next 
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Our educational department supplies 
teachers with carefully prepared scientific 
specimens covering origin, culture and man. 


ufacture of silk. In use all over U.S, 4 
page text book illustrated with full color 
plates, 10c; eight mounted specimens on 
cards packed in box, illustrating manufac. 
ture, 80c; cabinet showing 

preserved specimens of 

worm, moth, cocoon, etc., 

$5; boxes of 2 cocoons, 10c ; 

wall chart, 20c. All post-~ 

paid. Ask for folders or 

send orders to 


THE CORTICELLI SILK CO., 
8521 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass, 
Corticelli Spool Silk, Dress Silks, Hosiery, 











time you hear of a Circe or a Penelope 
or a Helen or an Odyssey, you will 
have a clearer understanding of what 
is meant. 

Many people have put the Odyssey 


| into English. Two very famous trans- 


lations are the version in poetry by 
William Cullen Bryant and that in 
prose by S. H. Butcher and Andrew 


| Lang. George Herbert Palmer has also 





made a good translation in prose. You 
may prefer to wait until you are older 
before reading these, although there 
is an abridged edition of the Butcher 
and Lang translation which gives the 
most interesting parts. Older girls and 
boys will enjoy the swing of the prose 


in which Andrew Lang recounts the | 


adventures of Odysseus in Tales of 
Troy and Greece. Alfred J. Church’s 
Stories from Homer, and The Adven- 


tures of Odysseus and The Tale of | 


Troy, by Padraic Colum, are well re- 


told for younger girls and boys. They 
have good pictures, too. 
——= 

The mind is like the stomach. It is 


not how much you put into it that 
counts, but how much it digests.—Al- 


| bert Jay Nock. 


— -~>_ — 


Nothing great was ever achieved 


| without enthusiasm, — Ralph Waldo 





Emerson. 
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SO ECONOMICAL 
STUDENTS CAN 
NOW CARRY HOME 
FINISHED MODELS, 






Comes in 25,100, 

300, and 500/b.metal 

drums. Write for 
Bulletin 


The Denver Fire Clay Company 


DENVER , COLORADO. 














"4 SEND NO MONEY — WE TRUST YOU 
Snappy model, keeps perfect time. Guaree 
teed 5 years. Write for 12 boxes Mentho-Now 

Wy Salve. Sell at 25c box. Wrist watch with simp 

, sent you as per plan in Big Catalog we as 

with Salve. Send only name and address 


P US. SUPPLYCO Dest G216,  Greenwileh 
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STEELPLATE|mitation WEDDIN 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 2 
|for $3.75. Printedin either engraver’s script or 

text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
| 100 for $1.25; 50 for$1.00. Sendforfree samples. 


Write yor copy plainly and mail to us with P.O. order tocove! 
cost. our order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepalé. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 














$= Saint Teresa’ Little Flower Medal 


FREE 


Cut out this advertisement and 

to us with your name and address and 
we will mail you this Little Flowet 
By Medal absolutely FREE, without 
one cent of expense to you, 


DALE MFG. CO.,, Dept.t16,Providence,R.l 
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Retired Teachers Live on Their Incom 


in Comfort and Health in FLORIDA, Furnished cottig® 
rent $15 month up. Sell $750 up. Board and Room us 
week. Beautiful Bay, College, Library, Chautsom® 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Lynn Haven,Florids 


ee 


Book on Destroying Le 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Wort 
Medical College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, et. 
cure ‘of superfluous hair and facial disfigurese™ 
Non-technical. Send 3 red stamps for descriptive mattet. 
Biverside. 


Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO.. af 
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Your Favorite 
Fruit Drink--- 


, with the addition of 
a8 lorslords 


. Acid 
) Phosphate 








becomes a 
tonic drink 














that relieves mental and ner- 
vous exhaustion; increases 


ass. 

ery 
the activity of the brain and 
assists nature in restoring 
vitality to the body. Try it! 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


D-61-2 








WHO IS SHE? 


ASKS THE RECEIVING LINE, 

In the ballroom or in the schoolroom—much of your suc- 
cess depends on your dress, ou can easily have three 
beautiful INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED dresses and gowns 
at the price you now pay forone ‘Hand me down."” Many 
teachers make big money in spare times, designing and 
making gowns for their friends. Write immediately, be- 

t fore you forget, to Franklin Institute, Dept. H604, 
IC Rochester, N. Y., for 32 page “GOWN BOOK.” It will 
be sent free with sample lessons from this wonderful 
“AL training. 
aN 
OME 


ELS, 
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S=|Do All Your Own 
—1 Wash in 3 Minutes 


Save the dollars you pay the laundry, and save the 

work. you do yourself, by using the new Midgette 

Washer, which washes ANYTHING spic and span in 

3 minutes. This 5 Ay is 80 Fa it ae 

ay in a space 8 inches square, and yet it washes 

and sal dlothes clean in less time than you would take to get 
idress them ready for a large machine. 


! Silks, laces, your daintiest lingerie and hose may be 
, without § wfely intrusted to it. Colored clothes, too, come 

through without danger of running. Test this ma- 
chine right in your own room, let us send it to you on 
trial. You will be amazed at its ease of operation and 
the speed with which it does your work. The cost is 
almost nothing, and you will save many times its 
Mice every year. Send in the coupon below and find 
“at about its unbelievably low price and the amazing 

trial offer. 


Fine For Silks and Laces 


Don’t be afraid to let the Midgette wash your most 
Valuable silk and lace garments. There are no mov- 
ig parts to come in contact with the clothes, which 
nt Washed on a new scientific principle. No hand 

ing, no boiling is necessary. trial will convince 
ay woman that here at last is something which 
eryone will appreciate. 


Free Trial Send now for particulars of our free 


ba the Midgette in your own home for 10 days, 
thout any obligation to keep it. We want you to 





+ late, the most effective, and the most conven- 
we Washer ever made. There is nothing else like it. 
nite for full particulars today. 


DGETTE WASHER CORPORATION, 


Kimball Building, Chicago, Hlinois: 

Pa ™may send particulars describing the operation 
the Midgette Washer, which washes clothes clean in 
understood that I am not obligated in any way. 

Name 











—i Name and Address Only-NO MONEY tery, Three Yo-inch strips of bamboo 


3 minutes, and also details of your free trial offer, It 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Adjustments of Plants to 
Seasonal Changes 


(Continued from page 44) 


gardening, of the conditions necessary 
for plant growth. 

7. Discussion of the dependence of 
man and other animals on various | 
phases of the adjustments of plants to 
seasonal changes for food, shelter, and 
clothing. 

8. Discussion of the part man plays 
|in the extermination and conservation 
of plants by changing conditions essen- 
tial for their growth. 
| 9. Discussion of the development of 
plants through plant breeding and se-| 
| lection. 

In this work the learning situations 
should be arranged so that they contain 
the fundamental factors which contrib- 
ute directly to the development of the 
| idea of adjustment of plants to environ- 
mental changes. The materials of 
study should be integrated so that the! 
work of each grade level wili be built 
upon that of the preceding grade poor { 

|at the same time will point toward the | 
| work which is to follow. In this way | 
the idea of cause-and-effect relation as | 
exemplified in the adjustments of plants 
| to their environmental changes will en- 











large on each successive grade level and | 


on through life. 





A Few Hewprut REFERENCES 


Curtis, C. C.: Nature and Development | 
of Plants. (New York: Henry Holt 
& Company, 1914.) 

| Downing, E. R.: Our Living World. 

| (Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1924.) 

Parker, B. M., and Cowles, H. C.: The 
| Book of Plants. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1925.) 

Rogers, Julia E.: Trees Worth Know- 
ing. (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Page & Company, 1917.) 

Transeau, E. General Botany. 
(Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World 
Book Company, 1923.) 











A Model Airplane 





(Continued from page 58) 


Now glue D and E to the 10-inch 
sticks. While the glue is drying, you 
can make the propeiler. 

The propeller should be made of 
very light white pine. Cut a propeller 
block as shown in Figure 2, and draw 
diagonals on both faces and both ends 
as shown in Figure 3. On the faces 
draw straight lines, as shown, a little 
less than % of an inch from each side 
of the center. With a fine needle punch 
;a hole halfway through the center of 





| | the block. Turn the block over and re- 


, peat the operation. If this is carefully 


a jackknife and coping saw remove the 
stock to line as shown in Figure 4, to} 
form the propeller. Sandpaper the 


will show through them when they are 
held to the window. With a pair of 
round nose pliers form the hook on the 
propeller shaft (F'). Put the end 
through the hole in the propeller and 
bend it over and glue it to the pro- 
peller. The shaft should be put through 
the propeller from the curved edge and 
glued to the straight edge. A glass 
| bead and spangle threaded on the pro- 
| peller shaft between the propeller and 
the bearing lessens the friction. Sand- 
paper the groove in C to receive the 
rubber band and make the nose clip 
(G) to fit over the end of the fuse- 
lage. 

The large wing (Figure 6) is made, 
as shown, of two very thin strips of 


trial offer, under which you may|cedar which are steamed or soaked in 
water and bent at the center. The'| 
inate your own satisfaction, that it is the most| strips are connected by straight pieces | 





be the same material glued to them at 
the ends and 2% inches from the cen- 


| cut from a joint of a fish pole are 
| glued to the long strips at the center 
'as shown in Figure 6. Note that the 


an inch on either side of the wing. The 
wing should be covered with Japanese 
|paper or tissue paper, The paper 





done, the holes should meet. Now with | 





blades until they are so thin that light , 


center piece is cut just the width of the | 
| wing, while the other two project % of, 
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A FEW DAYS LATER ALICE 
WAS SICK... AND MOTHER 
WONDERED WHY. 


That’s why teachers everywhere are glad 
to urge this ‘Cleaner Hands” habit 


Ho” much easier and pleasanter teaching would 
be—if only children were always healthy! 


Good health means a good pupil. Health makes 
children brighter, keener. Sickness dulls growing 
minds, makes youngsters backward, irregular in atten- 
dance. It retards their progress—and yours, too. 


Health authorities urge cleaner hands as one impor- 
tant precaution against disease. As a teacher, what 
simpler, more elecine way for you to guard child 
health, than to implant in {children this wholesome 
habit of keeping hands clean and free from germs. 


A new idea in health education 


For your next health lesson, try this unique idea, 
Dramatize cleaner hands. Children love stories—they’'ll 
listen eagerly and absorb what you say. 


Tell them about the little girl who played with 
kitty—then became sick and couldn’t go out to play 
—because she didn’t wash her hands. Describe for 
them how germs hide everywhere; how they get on 
hands—unseen—and cause 27 serious diseases. 


Through a series of fascinating health dramas, the 
Lifebuoy “Clean Hands” drive throughout the coun- 
try has instructed millions to wash hands oftener and 
remove germs at the same time — especially after 
work or play and a/ways before eating. 


Thousands of teachers have used these health stories 
for class-room health work. In over 63,000 schools chil- 
dren have learned the Lifebuoy way to better health. 


Delightful for complexions, too 


Try Lifebuoy yourself. You'll ray! it for every toilet 
purpose. So mild, it’s wonderful for skin. Its gentle 
antiseptic lather purifies pores—keeps complexions 
fresh and clear. Prevents embarrassing body odor, too, 


You'll quickly learn to love Lifebuoy’s pleasant clean 
scent which tells you Lifebuoy purifies and which 
vanishes as you rinse, LEVER BROS, CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


* FOR: FACE: * HANDS - BATH - 








Keeps pupils healthier 








STOPS BODY ODOR 
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4222—Cutters for Sandwiches 
or Cookies, The most appetiz- 
ing dainties may be made with 
these cutters, Diamond, heart, 
spade, club, star and crescent, 
make them appropriate for any 
occasion, 

Set of six, postpaid.....-... $1.50 


pos 





6612-—Orange Reamer of love 
ly green glass, made still more 
attractive with fruit designs 
in color, For extracting orange 
or lemon juice. Use in 
preparing iced drinks, 

POBtPAid.....+----0000+-eeeeeeeeeee $1.00 





4871—Cork Mats to protect the table. 
A practical gift made beautiful with 
designs in color, Large mat 7 by 11 
and thetwosmaller ones 5 by7 ae 


Department 31, 





parison. 


book free. 
problems. 


5444—Lemon Server of unusual 
charm, 
decorated, Complete with fork, 
A charming tea table service. 
POBtPAid .. ----0+- 000000 cereeeeeeeeennees 


5289—Tea Ball With Drip Stand. Made 
of polished aluminum, hand decorated, 
This dainty tea ball will be appreciated 
when serving the cup of cheer. Reason- 
ably priced, coming to you 


The set, postpaid...--.....+.----ee- .$1.00 
Send for Catalog of 500 Gifts—It is FREE 


9 HK f Thoughtful Gift 
Pohlson's. eos 
Pawtucket, R. L 


Truly Useful Gifts Bring Real Pleasure 


OUR yearly catalog contains over 500 thought- 
ful gifts that are most carefully selected. 
For value and interest they are beyond com- 
We are pleased to forward this gift 
It will’ help to solve your gift 



























Iridescent glass, hand 


$1.00 


tpaid for.......... 





5497—Chopping Bowl 
an Stainless Steel 
Knife. A set approved 
by some of the leaders 


in home economics, 
For choppin small 
quantities o nuts, 


fruits, ete., for cakes 
or salads, Diameter 
64 inches. Hand decor- 
ated. Postpaid...$1.50 












5313—Salad Set of genuine gala- 
lith, with decoration in perman- 
ent colors. 
salads daintily. Postpaid...$1.50 


Essential in serving 

















A NEW WAY TO RAISE MONEY FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


TAKAMINE CORPORATION, 
Long Island City, New York 


[ftsses send me postpeld..... ...Takamine Brushes 
ee tose:l and will remit all money as soon 
80 days, 
Name 
Address 
City ..... 
School 


Principal's Name 


For 30 days’ credit give name of your pastor and 
three other references 


which | 
as sold 


“| and at the same time encourage ORAL 
HYGIENE with the New 
Takamine Toothbrushes 


What new equipment do you need in your school in order to 
teach better and stimulate the interest of your pupils? 


Tufted 


One 


of the best ways of raising money is through the sale by you 


and your pupils of the New Tufted Takamine Tooth Brush 
It is a new design, modern and scientific in every respect. 
It is the correct tooth brush for every one, young and old, 
and your pupils can readily sell it for 10c¢ each. 
Cost you Sell for Your Profit 
| 24 Brushes $ 1.44 $ 2.40 $ .06 
48 Brushes 2.88 4.80 1.92 
. 100 Brushes 5.50 10.00 4.50 
1 Gross (144) 7.50 14.40 6.90 
a 2 Gross . 15.00 28.80 13.80 
two or 5 Gross 87.50 72.00 34.50 


YOU NEED NO CAPITAL—WE SHIP AT ONCE 
Everyone uses tooth brushes and the new Takamine is so 
inexpensive that it can be changed often so that pupils and 
parents and their neighbors anc 
generous supply to help your school or church fu 


friends will cladly buy a 









Alice bravley, famous teacher, shows how 
to make and seil her APPROVED Home-Made 





| should be glued to the wing frame and | 
braces. 

Make two aluminum clips (H and /) 
that will fit snugly around B. Place 
the wing on B and slip the clips over 
the ends of the projecting bamboo 
strips, in order to hold the wing in 
place and make it adjustable so that it 
can be moved back and forth on the 

a stick. 

he front wing (Figure 7) is made | 
up in the form of a frame the same as | 
Figure 6, except that no braces or bam- | 
boo strips are required. The rear edge | 
is straight but the front should be 
steamed and bent, as shown in the 
drawing. Cover the top of the wing 
frame with paper as directed for the 
large wing. Two aluminum clips (J 
and K) are glued to the front and back 
of the front wing. The clips must be 
tightly pressed on B 

A rubber thread or a series of small 
rubber bands will do for the motor. 
Loop the rubber motor over the end 
(C) in the groove made for it, and 
| hook it to the end of the propeller 
| shaft at F. 

Before winding the propeller adjust 
the wings on B so that the plane will 
| glide when it is released. Then wind 
| the propeller until the rubber is 
| knotted and release the plane. Make 
| adjustments until the plane flies well. 
| Mark the location of the clips on B so 
that when the wings are removed, they 
can be readily put back in place. 











Great Characters in American 
History 
(Continued from page 49) 


of conscience. After his release from 
jail he returned to his father’s home in 
London, 

William Penn now became a minister 
of the Quakers, and used his influence 
successfully with the British author- 
ities to bring about a measure of tolera- 
tion for them. He also entered actively 
upon authorship, writing Truth Exalt- 
ed, The Guide Mistaken, The Sandy 
Foundation Shaken, Innocency with 
Her Open Face, and the most impor- 
tant of all his works, entitled No Cross, 
No Crown. All these books and tracts 
were devoted to his religion, the last 
being an able defense of Quakerism. 

Penn was sent to Ireland again in 
the year 1669 to attend to some busi- 
ness in connection with his father’s es- 
tates there. He returned to London 
the following year. Going to preach at 
his usual place in Gracechurch Street 
he found it closed by the soldiers, and 
in protest preached to the crowds in 
the open streets. Together with a cer- 
tain William Mead he was arrested, 
and tried on the first of September, 
1670, “for preaching to an unlawful, 
seditious, and riotous assembly, which 
had met together with force and arms.” 
The complete history of this famous 
trial can be found in Penn’s People’s 
Ancient and Just Liberties Asserted. 
The trial was before a jury, which 
finally returned a verdict of not guilty, 
notwithstanding the fact that the ver- | 
dict was against the ruling of the 
court. It was the first time in the his- 
tory of trial by jury that this had ever 
been done. The court fined each mem- 
ber of the jury forty marks, and in de- 
fault of payment sent them all to pris- 
on. One of the number, Bushnell by 
name, brought an action in the com- 
mon pleas court under which he claimed 
that the jurors acted within their 











Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yim" 





We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon's and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 
ersaccepted this offer last season 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh. Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth. 





Send the names of 20 or more 





send you, not asample 


/ parents of your pupils. We will 
, butareg- 
ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s. 





Clip this ad. Mail it at once 

with the 20 or more names 

addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Take these four steps for pupils’ health 


k ONDO JELLY 





SOLD BY 
ALL DEALERS 


rights in returning a verdict of not 
guilty. The twelve judges of the court 
agreed with him, holding that all the 
jurors had been imprisoned illegally. 

In 1670 William Penn’s father died, 
leaving him a wealthy man. Wealth 
had no effect upon his course of conduct, 
however. He continued to be a very 
ardent Quaker, and in 1671 spent six 





Want a Government Job ? 
$1260 to $3300 Year 


Do you want a steady for life job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advantage, 
because of their training and education. Over 20,000 
positions are fi every year. These have big pay, 
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Clear Up Your 
Bloodshot Eyes 


When your eyes become bloodshoe 
from over-use, lack of sleep, crying 
or exposure to sun, wind, dust or 
tobacco smoke, apply a few drops 
of harmless Murine. Soon they will 
be clear again and will feel as fine 
as they look. A month's supply 
of this long-trusted lotion costs 
but 60c. Try it! 


pon 


5 'EYES 





Just send yout romesa prepaid, fully describi 
every detail four'd 
tremendous 


184 W. Lake Street, 












Sew. 
balf. Act quick. 


It's yours 





of each besatiful machine 
-to-you smal!-payment 


‘Trial 
and we will! mail you our 
ay EX Tell 
lan 


of P \e rite now for 
saving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you act now, 


international Typewriter Exchange 
Department 1054, Chicago, lilinols 











short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. H-249, Rochester, N. Y., for | 
free list of itions now open to teachers, sample coach- 
ing, and full particulars telling you how to get them. 





New! 
Different! 





Interludes 
of 
Pleasure 


A NEW MONTHLY SERVICE 


Every month this new service 
supplies plans and patterns espe- 
cially adapted to the month. The 
patterns are all full size, thus elim- 
inating the uncertain work of en- 
larging which requires much time 
and is so difficult for many. The 
outlines are printed on the correct 
shade of colored construction paper 
so that a complete unit of the pro- 
ject may be made from the patterns. 
There are small pictures showing 
the completed designs with definite 
directions for making. 

“There will be Poster Patterns, 
Window Decorations, Blackboard 
Borders, Projects for the Sand Ta- 
ble, and Plans for Parties and Pro- 
grams. 


Constructive Seat Work Service 
Princeton, Illinois. 


I am enclosing 50c to pay for the 
October “Interludes of Pleasure.’ 


Name 





Town 
State 
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All for the small sum of 50 cents. | 
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AGeod Bookcase 
for the price of a good book! 





$3.5 Per Section 
With Glass Doors 
On Approval—Direct to User 





T GROWS WITH YOUR L/BRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Madefor and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout thecountry. Madeinsectionsof dif- 
ferent sizes, combining utility, economy and ettrac- 
tiveappearance, Pricecompleteasshown above, with 
non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
lass doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, 
$15.75, In quartered oak or in imitation mahogany 
or walnut (willow), $18.25, In genuine mahogany 
or walnut, $23 50. Other styles at correspondingly 
low prices, Shipped direct from factory or 
warehouse at a big saving TO YOU. Write for 
new catalog No, 24. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Warehouse; Kansas City, Mo, 
New York Show Room, 130 W. 42nd St, 








y method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
rowingagain, Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Bookletfree. 
rite today, enclosing 3 red stamps. We teach beauty culture. 


DJ,MAHLER, 150-A MahlerPark, Providence,R.I. 














Is CONGRESS hue 


De enariend Polaron oo a = Sessee Ameen 





On: your a, 
Classroom Wall 


URING school hours — the most 

impressionable years of their lives 
—the actual vision of your scholars is 
bounded largely by classroom walls,— 
the pictures and decorations which ap- 
pear thereon. You, as teachers, con- 
tribute to their wider vision. 


In connection with vital matters of 
American history, it would be a great 
help to have a facsimile of the Declara- 
tion of Independence on your classroom 
walls where all may see it. 


We have such a facsimile (1314 x 16”) and 
thall be pleased to send it to you. It is most 
suitable for framing, free of advertising matter. 
We suggest that a collection made in your class 
to cover framing expenses will cause a personal 
mterest in this dignified reproduction. 


LiFe INSURANCE Com 
OF Boston, MassacnusErTs 
Please send me FREE facsimile of the 
Declaration of Independence. (I enclose 5c 
to cover postage.) 
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months in jail for refusing to take the 
oath of allegiance. While in jail he 
wrote much, the chief wérk being a 
book, The Great Case of Liberty of 
Conscience. Being released, he trav- 
eled through Germany and the Nether- 
lands, establishing a Quaker society at 
Emden. On his return to London in 
1672 he was married to Gulielma 
Springett, a beautiful girl, who was 
devoted to him. 

In the year 1675 William Penn first 
became connected with America, when, 
with four others, he was made pro- 
prietor and master of West Jersey, 
West New Jersey, or New Jersey, as 
it was loosely called, and established a 
town, New Beverley or Burlington. 
Penn drew up a constitution for this 
new colony, containing the principle of 
absolute religious freedom. It provided 
for a yearly assembly which was to 
consist of one hundred persons, chosen 
by the inhabitants, freeholders, and 
proprietors. Each member of the as- 
sembly had to accept a shilling a day 
for his services in order that it might 
appear that he was “the servant of the 
people.” This constitution attracted 
many Quakers to West Jersey. 

On June 24, 1680, Penn asked the 
Crown of England for a grant of land, 
described as “a tract of land in Amer- 
ica north of Maryland, bounded on the 
east by the Delaware, on the west lim- 
ited as Maryland (i.e., by New Jersey), 
northward as far as plantable.” Be- 
cause of objections raised by the Duke 
of York and Lord Baltimore, the latter 
having rights over Maryland, it was 
not until March 14, 1681, that the king 
approved the grant. This approval 
gave Penn the province of Pennsyl- 
vania, a territory embracing a tract 
of land 300 miles long and 160 miles 
wide. It had a great abundance of nat- 
ural wealth as well as fertile farming 
lands. Penn says that he suggested 
the name of “Sylvania” for the prov- 
ince and that the king placed before it 
the name “Penn,” in honor of his fa- 
ther, Admiral Penn, thus making it 
“Pennsylvania.” Penn objected stren- 
uously to this name and tried to bribe 
the king’s secretaries to change it, but 
was unsuccessful. 

Under the provisions of Penn’s char- 
ter he was the supreme governor of 
Pennsylvania. He had the authority 
to enact laws with the advice, assent, 
and approbation of the freeholders. 
He also had the authority to appoint 
officers and grant pardons. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1682, Penn sailed from Eng- 
land on the ship “Welcome,” with one 
hundred companions, bound for Penn- 
sylvania. The party landed at New- 
castle on the Delaware River October 
27, 1682. In December Philadelphia 
was founded and within a short time 
was a place of much consequence. 

Religious persecutions of the Quak- 
ers in England and disputes with Lord 
Baltimore of Maryland caused Penn to 
return to England in 1684. He then 
remained away from America until the 
year 1699. During the intervening 
years he preached the tenets of Quak- 
erism both in England and on the Con- 
tinent. He was accused of being a 
Papist and of conniving with the Prince 
of Orange for the removal of religious 
tests, and lost the confidence of the 
king. For a long time he remained in 
retirement, and was for a period de- 
prived of his governorship of Pennsyl- 
vania. During his enforced retirement 
he produced the most delightful of his 
books, called Fruits of Solitude. 

Penn’s wife died in February, 1694. 
By her he had three children, two boys, 
Springett and William, and a daugh- 
ter, Letitia. He was married again in 
1696 to Hannah Callowhill, who bore 
him three sons, John, Thomas, and 
Richard. 

From 1699 until December, 1701, 
Penn was in Pennsylvania. On his re- 
turn to England he again took up his 
leadership of the Dissenters. In the 
year 1712, during the reign of Queen 
Anne, Penn proposed that he relin- 
quish the government of Pennsylvania 
to the Crown. It was agreed that for 
this surrender he should receive the 
sum of twelve hundred pounds and the 
protection of the Queen. One thousand 
pounds was paid on this agreement, 
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This new, complete 
booklet on care of 
the teeth 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, makers of the fa- 
mous Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes, send you this 
latest Teaching Help FREE with schoolroom chart 


OU will find our new booklet about teeth a useful aid 

throughout your oral hygiene course. It tells clearly 
and simply facts that you want your pupils to know. It de- 
scribes the origin of teeth, the purposes they serve, and 
how to preserve them. 

It helps you plan a series of daily topics, each stressing 
some important point in oral hygiene. 

The booklet is accurate in every particular. It embodies 
opinions of leading dental authorities. No pains have been 
spared to present the subject of teeth in a practical, com- 
mon-sense manner. 

We offer you the booklet, free, with the famous Pro-phy- 
lac-tic chart, the teacher’s practical aid in oral hygiene in- 
struction. Only one copy of the booklet to each teacher. 
The coupon below brings you both chart and booklet, 
or just the booklet. Send it in NOW. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Florence, Mass. 


[Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. (Canada), Ltd., Montreal] 










ALSO FREE .. . This Oral Hy- 
giene Chart, which makes teach- 
ing easier and simpler for you. 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, Florence, Mass., Dept. 1-10 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me FREE—(Check in indicated space) 
0 Schoolroom Chart and new booklet, “Teeth your Servants or 
your Enemies.” 
O New Booklet only. 
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Discover,the 
“AMAZING 
WHITEN ESS, 


of Your Own Skin! 


I beg to present one of the great 
beauty discoveries of all time... 


a three-fold skin-whitener. Expect 
results that will amaze you, For 
now, in just three to six days, you 
can triple the whiteness of your 
skin . . . smooth it to soft, creamy 
texture... and clear it of every 
blemish. 


New National Method 
Whitens Skinin 3 days 


Your skin is far whiter than you imagine, 
but its whiteness is masked beneath years 
of exposure to sun, wind, dust, ete. My 
new-type lotion unveils it and multiplies it. 
In six days this lotion undoes the havoc of 
years of exposure. In a perfectly natural 
way, amazing whiteness and smoothness are 
brought up from underneath the darkened, 
weather-roughened surface. 


Freckles, Blackheads Vanish 


Blemishes, roughness and tiny imperfec- 
tions are erased from the skin surface. All 
trace of freckles, tan, blackheads and 
roughness disappear almost as if you had 
wished them away. You actually see your 
skin grow clear, fresh, ivory-white.... 
and this beauty is in the skin itself— 
smooth, delicate, flawless beauty that pow- 
der can never give! 


Now Used in 28 Countries 


Never before have women had such a cos- 
metic. In a few short months its fame has 
spread to three continents and 28 countries. 
Now, in just three to six days, you can 
have the glory of a clear, milk-white skin. 


Positive Guarantee 


Will you try this amazing treatment? Test 
it to whiten hansd, face or neck. Apply in 
three minutes at bedtime. See what a re- 
markable improvement just three days 
make, 

Send no money—simply mail coupon. When 
package arrives pay postman only $1.50 for 
the regular large-sized bottle. Use this 
wonderful cosmetic six days. Then, if not 
simply delighted, return it, and I will re- 
fund your money without comment. Mail 
coupon today to (Mrs.) GERVAISE GRA- 
HAM, 25 W. Illinois St., Chicago. 
(Canadian address: 61 College St., Toronto) 


GERVAISE GRAHAM 
FACE BLEACH 


me ee nee ree me Sf NY ee ee es ee 
(Mrs.) Gervaise Graham, 
Dept. N-10, 25 W. Illinois St., Chicago. 

Send me, postage paid, one Lotion Face Bleach. 
On arrival, I will pay postman only $1.50. If not 
delighted after six days’ use I will return it and 
you will at once refund my money. 


City and State 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


but before the transaction could be 
completed Penn became ill and lost his 
memory. He died May 30, 1718, and 
was buried at Jourdans’ meetinghouse, 
| Chalfont St. Giles in Buckinghamshire, 
| England. 


The Crow Blackbird 


(Continued from page 54) 








| sometimes used in flight as a rudder.” 


“Are there any grackles that are 
larger?” asked Albert. 

| “Oh, yes. The boat-tailed grackle is 
| fifteen inches long, and the great-tailed 
grackle of the Southwest is even 
larger.” 

“I wish that we could get a better 
look at this flock,” said Josephine. 

“We aren’t likely to. They will keep 
a sharp eye on us, and do nothing else 
until we have gone,” said Grace. “It 
is time that they were migrating; I 
thought that they went before this.” 

“Grandpa isn’t fond of crow black- 
birds,” said Albert, laughing reminis- 
cently. “Once when I was at the farm, 
we were driving past a field of oats, 
and he stopped the.horse. ‘Look at 
that!’ he said. ‘No wonder that the 
crow blackbird is called a thief!’ A 
whole flock of them had alighted among 
the oats, and you should have heard 
the commotion. They were pretty, 
though—glossy black, with the sun 
bringing out the shining tints of pur- 
ple and bronze and blue. Their feet 
and long bills are black. It is funny 
to see how dignified they can be.” 

“T have read that they do great dam- 
age to grain in the Mississippi Valley,” 
said Grace, “where large flocks of chem 
come together; and a worse crime is 
charged to them—that of robbing the 
nests of smaller birds. 
are like crows and blue jays.” 

“Did you ever hear one try to sing?” 
asked Albert. 

“No. Do they?” 

“Grandpa said they made a ludicrous 
attempt at it — a sort of hoarse, 
squeaky squawk!” 

“Isn’t there anything nice to be said 
about them?” asked Josephine. 

“Oh, yes. They are handsome, with 
their shining, iridescent colors, and 
dignified. They are sociable with their 
own kind, too, always traveling in 
flocks, and nesting in communities. 
Perhaps they think that the world is 
made for grackles, and that nobody 
else has any rights. How can they 
know that the grainfields are not just 
for them?” 

“Of course,” put in Albert, “they 
eat weed seeds, and they dispose of a 
great many caterpillars, grasshoppers, 
grubs, weevils, and things of that sort. 
Probably, though, the evil that they do 
more than outweighs the good.” 

“I wonder whether the ‘four-and- 
twenty blackbirds baked in a pie’ were 
purple grackles!” laughed Josephine. 

“If they were, the king must have 
covered his ears when ‘they began to 
sing’!” said her brother. 

“The English blackbird is quite an- 
other sort,” said Grace. “It is a little 
3 than our robin, coal-black, with 

a yellow bill, and sings sweetly.” 

‘Its habits are not altogether polite, 
according to Mother Goose,” remarked 
Josephine. “Don’t you remember how 

‘Along came a blackbird, 
And nipped off her nose’?” 

“Slander!” laughed Grace. “Even a 
blackbird wouldn’t be as saucy as 
that!” 

“Let’s come back to our crow black- 
birds, or purple grackles,” Josephine 
said, “our hidden pixies up there in the 
pine, with their yellow eyes gleaming 
wickedly. 
about them? What kind of nest do 
they build, and what are their eggs 
like? Does Mrs. Purple Grackle look 
like her husband?” 

“Do you expect me to remember all 
those questions and answer them in 
order?” asked her sister, with a smile. 
“We'll take the last one first. Mrs. P. G. 
is rather smaller than her mate, and 
duller, without the iridescent shine. 
They make rather a coarse nest of 
twigs, sticks, and grasses, with a lin- 
ing of mud. The eggs, usually four in 
number, are bluish gray, with many 
strange and irregular markings of 





black or dark brown.” 
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A New Aid for 


Primary Teachers 


320 large pages (7}x10} 
with the things that auie school work 
fascinating to children 


RIMARY teachers, more than any 

other class of teachers, need sup- 

plementary helps and devices for 
making school work appealing to 
children, Primary Plans and Projects 
is designed to meet this need with 
material prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Primary Editor of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
for more than 25 years. 


The book is arranged in ten sections 
—each devoted to a month of the 
school year and containing a complete 
collection of primary material for the 
month classified as follows: 


Plans Number Lessons 

Projects for Little People 

Nature Study Seatwork and 

Picture Study Blackboard Drawings 
eading Songs and Music 

Stories Primary Fridays 


Hundreds of Illustrations 
Bird Pictures in Full Color 


Some of the Notable Features 
Briefly Mentioned 


PLANS. As indicated by the title, 


abundant space is devoted to a series 
These are prepared 


of month plans. 























inches) filled 


by Mae Foster Jay, a primary special- 
ist of wide experience. 


PROJECTS. Directions for carrying 
out a wide variety of projects form an 
important part of the book. These may 
be easily developed with little children, 
even by inexperienced teachers, 


NATURE STUDY. Included under 
this heading are Bird Studies with 
accurate color plates and coloring out- 
lines by Bess Bruce Cleaveland and 
carefully prepared lessons. 


PICTURE STUDY. Each month has 
a full-page picture by a famous artist, 
For each of these pictures Maude M, 
Grant has prepared suggestive Lang- 
uage and Reading Lessons. 


STORIES. Play-Project Stories by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey are replete 
with interesting, constructive ideas, 
Two other series, one of Health Stor- 
ies and one of Safety-First Stories, 
will help to emphasize these vital 
subjects in a pleasing manner. In 
addition there are many other stories, 

SEAT WORK. To meet the endless 
need for educative seat work, much 
space has been given to construction 
work for keeping active little hands 
profitably employed in the between- 
recitations periods. 

PRIMARY FRIDAYS, Un- 
der this heading is an excep- 
tionally fine collection of 
material for Friday after- 
noons and other occasions 
when appropriate primary 
entertainment material may 
be needed. 


Every Teaching Need 
Provided For— 
Yet Unusually Low Priced 


Think of the vast amount 
of material which 320 large 
pages (7% x 10% inches) will 
provide for use during the 200 
odd days of the school year. 
And when you consider that 
this material is the work of 
notably successful specialists 
—material of proven worth— 
you will agree that $3.60 is 
indeed a very low price. 


Order Now—Pay Later 


You need not send cash 
with your order unless you 
prefer, for we gladly extend 
credit until November 15th 
Simply fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us today. 
The book will be sent to you 
promptly regardless of 
whether or not remittance 





Projects, postpaid, 


Primary Plans and $3.60 60 


ORDER THIS COMBINATION Use This 
Primary Plans and Projects............ $3.60 ) Both 30 Order 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 $4 Blank 
F. A OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. Date .192.... 


flees creas (x) ne {_] Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, t 
my address given below. Price $3.60. 


gaueres Lf right 
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Place creee (%) in ene of the equeres \ C) 
soc= indicate your preference 
iS payment. 


Name 





Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, » 
my address given below and enter (or extend) my subserip. 
tion to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year, ® 
your special combination price of $4.90. 

I am enclosing payment herewith. 


C) I agree to pay not later than November 15, 1928 


accompanies your order. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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al Come to wh Making a Window Transpar- | 
_ e ency from Health Posters 
ashington (See pages 42-43) 
: | These designs may be used for a win- 
The educational ad- dow transparency. From heavy con- 
vantages of a visit - struction paper cut four frames 14% 
heen, echt - by 12% inches. Cut out the center ob- 
N ~ saa f longs, leaving frame margins 1% 
our Nation are 0 inches wide. Paste white tissue paper 
x inestimable value over each opening. Trace the figures 
| from one page on black paper and cut 
“ | them out. Lay the frame on one full- 
eae A Sd | page design so that the printed picture 
, shows through as a guide. Then paste 
Stop at w | the figures in place and add any needed 
details with a heavy pencil. Over this 
athe LEE OUSE 'frame paste another so that the pic- 
5th and L Streets, N.W. ture is between the two. Use the re- 
' pdiielcltiags maining two frames for the other full- 
- Three squares tothe White. | | page design. 
ving House. A new and modern -- | 
A an Hotel. Refined environment. How to Be a Thoroughbred— 
mé . 
ren, | | GOrooms {5O baths Patience and Perseverance 
ates: (Continued from page 51) 
nder : $3.50 dail . : : 
with Single room oe playing games with children who are 
out- Double ~ $0. Rang always quitting just when you are well 
and Single room (with meals ) Sor organized? 
Zpersons (with meals) $10” Three boys were applying for a job 
has ORobert Blocky peddling newspapers. At the news 
ie President office they thought that the smallest 
ang: "ly | boy would not stay long, but they tried 
| kim out. On the third evening it rained 
b =\ EARN LADIES’ (torrents. The streets were flooded. 
slats WCAWRIST WATCH | The two larger boys brought back half 
deas. PYADIES wnat watch of latest design, |of their papers. The water was 80 | 
Stor tng ah ov creme deep that they could not get to their 
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eal U.S. SUPPLY CO, Dept p2ic. = CREENVILRPA | Sm pty, Every paper had been delivered. 
mee He had found an old canoe and pad- 
ction dled to some of the houses where the 
hands water was too deep to walk. Do you 
ween- p think that they hired him? Why? 
Oscar agreed to sell ten tickets for a 
Un- concert. His mother told him that he 
>XCep- had better not take so many, but he 
aft . les | was sure that he could sell them. He 
on y | sold five, and became discouraged. He a means et a 
imary | wanted to take the rest back, but his 
may |mother made him sell them. “You 
must learn,” she said, “to finish what e 
d you have started.” 
€ A doctor or a lawyer comes to a new ORONA t 1S a 
town to start a practice. No one knows 
iced him. At first he has almost nothing to 
moust do. Success seems almost impossible; 
large but later on he cannot answer all the ‘ ° ; 
.) will calls made on his time; he does not have ORONA is the most useful piece of equip- 
he 200 an idle moment; he does not have to a teack " 
| year. worry about how he is going to pay for ment a teacher can own, 
‘= a new suit. How has he become suc- Sale . bl . * 
at cessful? Light, compact and conveniently portable, it is 
orth— Janie and John were weaving rugs. ‘nel 1 f . full si dard 
3.60 is Janie made a mistake which would amazingly comp ete, Irom its Tu size standar 
e. cause her to take out five rows. She . : . 
2 put her rug away, and went to play in keyboard to its 10 inch Carriage. 
ater Designs for (the sand table. Some other day she F 
1 cash Schoolroom | would work on her rug. John made a In fact Corona has more big machine features 
ss you Wear | mistake which would cause him to take 
-— out five rows. He sighed, but patients than any other portable. 
. began to pull out the threads. Whom , 
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yon be [radeon tery np ees en | would you rather engage to make a rug You may have your choice of the standard black 
car q 3 a . . 
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- See ftinioneble. ret chev each cost me under | test that survives, and the fittest is $60. Easy terms if you prefer it. 
‘ |made so by struggling through hard- . 
il Look for this name on the selvage. | ships, gathering ruggedness by perse- | Mail the coupon now and get your copy of the 
| verance, 
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A Reading Table 
By Louise Gerard 


| new illustrated Corona catalog. You can see 
| Corona today at your local typewriter store. 
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|THE following device has proved not CORONA 
= <4 Jt ideal material for indoor wear—durable, delight- only a help in silent reading but a | TYPEWRITERS 
wi fl to the feel, and with rich colors guaranteed notto | decided aid in securing better order. A 
of run with any amount of washing or wearing. | table with several chairs around it is L Fi 
192... GUARANTEE: “We will replace a ames placed in a convenient part of the ——, 
id, to rindbe~nagee if st fades.” and supplementary readers, story-books, | A : : 
se ipittaletwll soon be showing an attractive window and =. oe, are placed upon it. The L C Smith and Corona 1011 E. Washington St., 
; ts, In the meantime, mail the coupon below.and | teacher explains to the children that Typewriters Inc Meieemeall Syracuse, N. Y. 
sid, to "ll send you 30 Free Samples of Peter Pan Fabrics the class is to have a library table in yP ° 
ee m Glass & Co., 45D White St., New York | the room and that when anyone has 
~ /%SE COTTON—THE HEALTHIEST FABRIC finished his work, he may sit at the Please send me the new Corona catalog. 
Pease send me ‘*The Peter Pan Sampler’’ of 30 samples library table and read until the next 
oe class. This has proved to be an in- N 
, 1928. PRINT Name. ania |eentive to read for children who had nt mamma aa aia aaa lS aman 
Street Address or P.O. Box —— | not before seemed interested. 
= a “aml 7 . PR ritesssisincinsonnreustinsacwensntintoatnaasnestoniones eincciohiseaseuvinpianiicsaialigpaaetaaritysosiiaae 
Dealer's Name a | The talent of success is doing what 
| [Ak Poss he salt genuine Peter Pan Past Color Fabrics? ] om cum Go well, amd Gols WOT Wiehe | mnmcrcttrrrrrecnterteectmtnrentnsnsuntnensossnmnccnseocsnonsoonscsoe so6asseetewtseeneeeeeeenannse eet eta 
——— — lever you do.—Longfellow. 
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The Tallest Hotel in the World 
Forty-Six Stories High 


Closest in the City to Offices, 
Theatres, Stores and Railroad Stations 
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HOTEL 


Madison and Clark Streets 


1944 Rooms 
$2.50 Up 


— all outside, each 
with bath, running 
ice water, telephone, 
bed-head lamp, and 
Servidor, an assur- 
ance of privacy. 


Write or wire 
for reservations 
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THE DAYTON PENCIL CO., 


cents per box. 
See page 8 
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A Halloween Play 


(Continued fnom page 56) 


First BREEZE—May we love him? 

MoTHER BrREEZE—You may love him, 
only do not let him in. 

SECOND BREEZE—May we invite him 
to supper? 

MoTHER BrREEZE—Yes, you may in- 
vite him to supper, only do not let him 
in, 

(Mother Breeze is mixing some magic 
paste. She goes out. She lays the leaf 
over the door and pastes it on.) 

THIRD BREEZE—Oh, it is very dark 
in here. 

FouRTH BREEZE—-Oh, it is very tight 
in here. 

FirTH BREEZE—Oh, it is very cold in 
here. 

MoTHER BREEZE-——Good-by, dears. 


Act II 


(The Little Breezes sing and whistle. 
They play tag and puss-in-the-corner. 
Then they get their porridge bowls and 
sit down to dinner. A noise is heard 
cutside.) 

SrxtH BREEZE (to Seventh Breeze)— 
It is the Green Goblin. He always 
makes a noise. 

First BREEZE (to Second Breeze)— 
It is the Green Goblin. He always 
makes a noise. 

SECOND BREEZE (to Third Breeze)— 
It is the Green Goblin. He always 
makes a noise. 

GREEN GOBLIN—Little Breezes, Little 
Breezes, are you at home? I have 
come to call. 

FOURTH BREEZE—We are not at home 
to-day. 

GREEN GoOBLIN—Oh, yes, you are, 
Little Breezes, for I hear you talk 

FirtH BREEZE—You do not hear us, 
but we hear you. You are the Green 
Goblin, for you make a noise. 

GREEN GoBLIN—Indeed I am not the 
Green Goblin. I am a beautiful fairy, 
and I have come to call. 

SIXTH BREEZE—You are not a fairy. 
Fairies go about very softly. 

(Green Goblin goes off, still making 
a noise. The Breezes sit still and pre- 
tend to eat their porridge.) 

GREEN GOBLIN (to Black Crow)—I 
want to get rid of this noise. Can you 
do anything with it? 

Biack Crow (growling)—Oh, yes, 
only you must promise not to have any- 
thing to do with it again. I like to 
keep noises all to myself. 

GREEN GosLIN—I promise. 
back to the tree.) 

GREEN GoBLIN—Oh, Little Breezes, 
are you at home? I have come to call. 

FirtH BREEZE—Who are you? 

GREEN GoBLIN—I am a beautiful 
fairy and I have come to call. 

SrxtH BrREEzE—Ho, ho! You are not 
a fairy. Fairies have beautiful dresses. 

(Green Goblin goes to the Fern.) 


GREEN GoBLIN—Oh, Fern, will you 
give me a beautiful dress? 

FerN—That I will, only you must 
promise not to walk on me any more. 

GREEN GOBLIN—I promise. 

(Fern takes off Green Goblin’s green 
suit, cap, and slippers, and puts a 
fairy dress on him.) 

GREEN GOBLIN (returning to tree)— 
Little Breezes, are you at home? I 
am a beautiful fairy and have come 
to call. 

SEVENTH BrEEzE—A beautiful fairy, 
indeed! Your heart is a goblin heart. 
I can hear it beat. 

(Green Goblin goes to the good Dog.) 

GREEN GoBLIN—Oh, Dog, give me 
some of your heartbeats. 

Doc—That I will, only you must 
promise to keep them warm. 

GREEN GoBLIN—I promise. 
turns to tree.) 

GREEN GoBLIN—I am a fairy. Yet I 
was not born a fairy. Once I was not 
a fairy at all. I must be a Halloween 


(Goes 


(Re- 





fairy. Little Breezes, it is very hot to- 
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MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING 
PERSONAL CHRISTMAS 
GREETING CARDS, 


Unusual novelties, Reasonable prices, Every 
prospect will buy. Cards sell at sight. -Handsom 
Sample Book FREE, Large commission on all 
sales, Also beautiful line of boxes of 


cards. Best value on the market, col Tite immed 
ately. ROCHESTER ART 
Dept. C, * ster, NY. 





MONEY FOR You 


Men or women canearna substantialincome 
in spare time at home making display cards, 
Light. pleasant work. Nocanvassing. We 
lastract you and supply you with work, 
Write to-day for full particulars, 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bldg., Toronto, Can. 
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TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 
for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, ete, 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
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PLEASANT WORK--GOOD P: 


Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRIJ 

DRY GOODS, HANDKERCHIEFS, etc., makeg 
money. Easy, pleasant work. Fullor spare t 
Beautiful samples, instructions furnishes. W, 
today. FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS Co 
211 Fitzcharies Bidg. TRE 





en or women earn $26 to $50 a week at home, Allor 
time. Fascinating work Nothing to sell. We teach 
home. Furnish all tools and materials. 
STUDIOS, Dept. C-I, 427 Diversey Parkway, Chia 









Boys-Girls, Earn Xmas Do 


Send for 60 sets Christmas Seals. Sell 10c a set, 
us $3, keep $2. FREE gifts for promptness. 








Y.Premium House, 296-J Broadway, NewY: 
Spare time, 


EARN $25 WEEKLY ing for n 


ers, magazines. = —y* Eames Copyright 
**How to Write for Pay’’ 
PRESS REPORTING INST. 962, St. Louis, 
















KODAK FILMS—o0u Next Kobak F 
DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, 





You Can Make 





between Now 
and Christmas 


Over 40,000 people will make big 
money for every hour of their 
spare time—$1.50 to $2.00 an 
hour—during the weeks just d. 
ou, too, canmake this easy, extra 
money as they willmake {t—by hand- 
coloring Christmas Greeting Gree. 
No experience or talent needed, 
eupent ive equipment to ber. Man b. 
or 100 cards an evening—preofit on 
each card 6 cents. Ning is 
easiest part of a'l. No canvassing, 
@ give complete instructions. 


Get FREE BOOK 
or $1.00 Box 


FREE Book show below, 
**pleasant Pages’’ * tells how .. Co 
ly equal the spare- time ear: pings 
Hueni Marie Merilia, set 
Flurryand ot érs— and shows complete 
ine 


ai, T time in getting s' 
send al so for Beginner’s Box (enclose 
$1. adie yout reply) containing as- 


in sor a ra 
sam 2 

a 
failed’ 4 iN ©: 


e many 
jollars ahea by get- 
w 





Boo 
or and_ Dollar 
ey sab. LITTLE 

474 La. 
Ave., Wash. D, C. 





Dept. 121-M, 


4 Little Art Shop, 

| 474 Louisiana Ave., Washington, D.C. ” 
' Send me “‘Pleasant Pages”’ telling how 

} big money by handcoloring greeting © —T 
' C) Send also Beginner’s Box. I am enclosing 

J 

; a 
I a asncesecccrsscnsececicsensescnsmscannsnests cancssnenenny 
H City..... ‘ tate all 
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Magic 
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day. Stay still as your mother told | 
you, and at six o’clock she will be home. 
(Breezes put bowls on the table.) 
First BREEZE—ilow sweet and kind 
your voice is! Nobody but a fairy | 
could be so sweet and kind. 
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SeconD BrEEZE—Will you stay to | 
supper? 


GREEN GOBLIN—I will stay here and Ic 


see that nothing harms you. Take | j —- 
your nap now. 














(Breezes all go to sleep. Mother Tal n 
Breeze enters and blows on the leaf; ty 
she goes into the tree-house and wakes Eé rk IM it} I 
the children.) PLL 

MotHEeR BreezeE—I shall have to Y: e 

EA 


hurry to get supper, for there is the 
most beautiful fairy outside. Dear me, 
how happy I am! I have children that 


are good, and a Halloween fairy has e 
come to supper. 





bo alll 

Sc) 
The play was rehearsed every day ' | W'S 
during the second week. The prompter \ . 


took his place off stage, the boys in 
charge of the curtains were on hand, 
and the remainder of the group acted 


i 


ii 


as critics and gave many helpful sug- e 
gestions. When the day of the play 


arrived, the third grade was ready to 
is the 


eknowledged Leader 
among school Pianos 





The success of the play was attrib- | 
uted to: 

1. A definite aim of the group. | 

2. A careful planning of details. 

8. Organization of materials. 

4. Distribution of work. 

5. Self-reliance and self-control. 

6. Each child working for the good 
of the whole. 
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“The Boys’ and Girls’ Readers.” A= KNOWN music supervisor of a southern city recently 
ee. Houghton Mifflin Com- wrote as follows: “The Cable MIDGET Upright Piano is well 
ety Fredorick Gordon, and Moss-| built, strongly reinforced in the parts where the strain is greatest 
man, L. C.: Industrial Arts for Ele- | —the tone is good and adequate to the largest assemblies—and See how 


Ce lag ently Fe = ek above all, it keeps in tune a greater length of time.” Ci 0 ; F 


Dell, Floyd: Were You Ever a Child? h nds of schools have registered the same opinion through 
(New York: Alfred A, Knopf, rev. | Thousa ereg p . 














ed., 1920.) the purchase and use of this remarkable instrument—full-fledged, Er ater hy the 
Klapper, Paul: Teaching Children to | complete and perfect. It was the first small piano with full 88 note a! 

— ag ee D. Appleton & standard scale and proportionately it has the longest string length New 
» rag Le Sonkine: Good Stories and largest sounding board area of any small piano in existence. ¢ Type 

for Great Birthdays. (Boston: We have done everything that science, experienceand moneycan l é 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1922.) 


. do to make the MIDGET a fine piano. —— ro thirty styles, designs er 
and finishes in different woods, colors and decorations, and fits 
A Week of Books perfectly into any school room, home or study. Its mobility is an tia com 
(Continued from page 53) outstanding feature; two boys can easily move only the 





had a chance to visit our school and the MIDGET from room to room. 
view the book display, and the morning | 




















was given over to them. In the after- | $ ial Off r 

noon there was a splendid illustrated | Mail the Coupon for Special - ' 

lecture on “Children’s a On Fri- Do not fail to learn how easily this beautiful instru- ; THE CABLE COMPANY, 916 Cable Bldg., Chicago, III. ' 

day the sixth grade presented an orig- ment may be yours by means of the special offer which H 

inal play, called “A Convention of Book we are aaa schools, school executives and teachers. : Please send me details ot your epectal offer to teachers and ! 

Characters.’ ‘ You can fully appreciate the beauty and fineness of the y schools and full particulars of the CABLE MIDGET Upright. H 
The values accruing from a whole Cable MIDGET only when you have seen it, heard it, ’ j 

school’s doing work like this are many. pp tener ante fe eoce $ 

In the frst place it develops a ounae of ons Gagee & poems ; i 

responsibility, and substitutes for in- ‘ 

dividual competition that more desir- y Address 

able quality — community conscious- The CABLE COMPANY ' 

_ The second big value is the op- Makers of the Famous Line of Cable- } es State.....----------- ' 

nity for creative expression, since 5, Pi = iano 
the individual, while conscious of serv- super ahprenocmensiie aaeteaece cna A nn 


ice to be rendered to the group, is given | ‘Idi hica QU 
free rein to use all the originality and 916 Cable Buil 8 rer Cc go 
Mitiative at his command in order to 


contribute his share. Other values are 
apparent, the greatest being the inter- 


broad ne the ka oni ze" Instant Foot Relief ||{cive rive MINUTES A DAY 





FREE GOWN LESSONS 







Christmas lists resulted. There was a - | |] LOOK AS YOUNG Learn Gown Designia 

| marked increase in the amount and Keeps Hides ph pd yy and Creating , 
quality of reading done by different Sh Large = ad / 
groups and individuals, and the whole OCS | Free 9g ae ee See 





Joints 


school felt richer for the experience. Shapely home. Use spare mo- / 














Trial ments only. / 
eed that all’ad Creato / 
The power of the will and the inten- ° Murcay’s, -Minute- ne ol 
tion of the soul is the main point in | fischer 7 tector gstcalyatrenathen weak. abby Designers. # insvrtute 
wes, 28 in medicine. A .man who| civeg INSTANT relief to bunions and large jointa, | {] saree sulsttnonatenrss nes Baus O55 to Rochester, MY. 
Wishes everybody well will produce | Wearin any style shoe—in your regular size—outside tin, sallow coloring. Learn few $100 a Week Rush te me free 
effects. One who grudges every- or understocking. Sold for over 20 years by shoe came—no —no straps = a “teen 
ll th * d wh dealers, druggists, and department stores. —no treatments. Just your own Big oppor- wi 
voy all that is good, ene wee hates | F e Trial Offer: Mo back if not instant] aay RESUL: Anan tunity for teachers vA Book” with sample 
imself, may experience on his own 'jieved, Write, giving shoe size and for which foot. Send for FREE book, today. oe ’ oa 
eae the effects of his poisonous | FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. oa ond to elonarae- gocthfal peavey TODAY poe NAME............00--seeeeeneevere 
oughts.—Paracelsus, | 425 East Water St., Dept.80, Milwaukee, Wis. aeeneneninmen F etnen 
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I Used To Be 
A ‘Stylish Stout’ 


The persona! story of 
® woman who made 
herself over inte « 
slim, graceful, buoy- 
ant healthy person— 
free from the ill-ef- 
fects of obesity. 





t 
at le kin't go a! 
where ‘ ut being r 
mi it Il was fa 
couldn t walk a block w 
ou itting “ Ey 
ligt s sew k@ x 
tire n My cart w 
be tox t if I hurr 
| af accept 
¥ s t se Ll kn 
1 I 1 aiways 
g al me You 
gu “ misery |! 
! ! ac ‘ 
" y ly as well 
Woof 
Bi : all ver 

‘« redit for 

my “ mprove- 

' e A ette Kel- 

lert i eard ho 

sh “ world's 

™ t J formed 

womal 4 

uny " Z y i 

P found « the 

ur Te g 

fr nota 

the y } { ' 

it erlgy iw to M Kellermann, told her 
about mys ni kel wha he could do for me 
In reply she< ! a charming letter and a copy 
er delight! t . 1, The Body Beautiful. 

That book 1 al ily say, Was the turning poimt i 

my fe It reacued me from the misery of fat, and 
wed me e way make myself exquisitely slim in 
hort while And a was so very a eet sally, it 

was a delight f ™ w ber instructions —light 

ox se f miy 15 mit ates a day, and plenty of the 

é kind of satisfying fod that produced energy in 

of fat. It was a revelation, even to me ow 
kly my weight began decrease. I felt better 

n th very first day 

Please 4 m’t think that my case is unusual. Miss 
K iermann has helped me wonderfully But she has 

helpec o) =. 000 other women So, if you are in- 

it write at once for Miss Kellermann's 
book a ee advice on reducing. It may be wort 
more ny « in greater vitality, better health 

oi a more x 1 figure 
. . . 

Miss Kellermann will be glad to send you, free, a 
copy of her book The Body Beautifui.’’ She will al- 
st u about ber method of reduction—-a sane, 
sensible, scientific way that takes off your weight and 
at t ear nereases your energy and strength. 
Simply send the coupon helow or write a letter. There 
i o obligaton Asmette Kellorm ann, 225 West 
s9th Street. New York uite 15 


Annette Kellermann, 
Suite 1510, 226 West 39th Street, N. Y. C. 
Dear Miss Kellermanr Please send me, et tirely 


free of cost, » new book The Body Reautiful.’ 
1 am particular rly interested in Reducing Weight. 
Name 

Kind!y Print Name and Address 
\ddress 
City State 











Watch, 6 jewel, ~~ - case. 

latch, oc case. waiian 

jo Uke. (Free lesson book.) Sell 12 

boxes Mentho-Nova Salve, 25¢ a box. Select 


Send 
U. S. SUPPLY CO. 
Bena 216 GREENVILLE, PA. 


Beautiful Complexion 
IN 15 DAYS 


ef pimples, black 





whiteheads pores, oily skin 
plete PES toed veer 
bed ia TH 5A It. go te 
agre. mack. ‘vanes rollers of 
lnoplements No ae N 








Correctia form, Perfect! n execution, 
ital. mee. 
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YOU are cordially invited to send for our val- 
uable treatise, discourse or summary of the latest 
available information on disorder of the Bile or 
Liver function frequently resulting in 


Gall-bladder irritations and disturbances commonly 
eausing Indigestion, Gas, Colic Spells, Acidity, Pain 
in Right Side, Constipation, Oncan paoe and 
general ill-health, FREE. UNGER PR UCTS 
COMPANY , Dept. C42, 22 Quincy St., Chieson iil. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 40) 


and pepper. Fill the tomatoes with this 
mixture, and bake them 


Fruit SaLap 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 


2 large heads lettuce 

10 large ripe peaches, or 2 No. 
peaches 

10 ripe pears, or 2 No. 2% cans pears 

1% cups salad dressing (boiled or may- 
onnaise) 


2% cans 


Utensils Needed 
1 dish pan 
1 paring knife 
1 tablespoon 


Wash the lettuce, being careful not to 
discard any that can be used. Cut it 
in strips about three-eighths of an inch 
wide. Drain it and place it in a towel 
to crisp. Place a nest of lettuce on each 
salad plate, and lay on it half of a 
peach and half of a pear, with the round 
side up. Garnish with salad dressing. 


BoiLep SALAD DRESSING 
Recipe 


% tablespoon salt 

2 teaspoons mustard 
3 tablespoons sugar 
3 tablespoons flour 

2 eggs 

2 tablespoons butter 
1% cups milk 

% cup vinegar 


Utensils Needed 


1 two-quart double boiler 
1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 

1 measuring cup 


Put the salt, mustard, sugar, and 
flour in the top part of the double boil- 
er and mix well. Add the eggs and the 
butter, which has been melted, and stir 
to combine. Add the milk and vinegar. 
Cook this mixture over hot water, stir- 
ring all the time. When it becomes 
thick and does not taste of flour, re- 
— it from the stovs. Strain and 
cool. 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING 
(One pint) 
Recipe 


2 egg yolks 

1% cups salad oil 
1 teaspoon mustard 
1% teaspoons salt 
1 teaspoon sugar 
% cup vinegar 


Utensils Needed 


bowl 

egg beater 
measuring cup 
teaspoon 
tablespoon 


Beat the egg yolks until they are 
thick and lemon-colored. Add a little 
oil and beat. Keep on adding oil and 
beating until the mixture is smooth. 
Add the mustard, salt, and sugar, and 
stir them in. Continue beating, add- 
ing the vinegar and oil alternately un- 
til you have them beaten in. The may- 
onnaise should be stiff enough to hold 
its shape but not so stiff that it can be 
cut. 


CHOCOLATE PUDDING 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 


2 quarts milk 


% cup cocoa 

1 cup sugar 

1 cup cold water 
% cup cornstarch 
1 cup cold milk 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon vanilla 


Utensils Needed 


four-quart double boiler 
tablespoon 

measuring cup 

small saucepan 

small bowl 

teaspoon 


a 


Scald the milk in a double boiler. | 
Mix the cocoa and sugar in a small | 


and | 
Cook the mixture | 


saucepan. Add the cold water, 
mix thoroughly. 
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coated paper. 


Dansville, N. Y 


any one or more of 31 pictures. 
(Write for circular giving the 
complete list.) A gold seal with 
blue document ribbon is affixed in 
the lower left hand corner. 


Two forms of wording are avail- 
able—one for Perfect Attendance 
and one for Scholarship. Each 
form has space for name of pu- 
pil, place, date, and signatures 
of Superintendent and Teacher. 
The Perfect Attendance form has 
a space for entering the period 
during which the Certificate was 
earned. The Scholarship form 
has a space for entering the sub- 
ject for which given. 


PRICES: Up to 50, 30 cents 
each, postpaid. 50 or more, 25 
cents each, F.O.B. Dansville, N. 
Y. 150 or more, 20 cents each, 
F. 0. B. Dansville, N. Y. 


Large Sepia Cer- 


tificates of Award 


The large Sepia Certificates of 
Award (11 x 18 inches) have both 
picture and wording beautifully 
printed in sepia on an ivory tinted 
coated paper. A gold seal with- 
out document ribbon is affixed to 
the lower left hand corner. This 
award is made up with eight dif- 
ferent pictures (average size 7 x 
9 inches) and orders are filled 
only with the eight assorted. 

Two forms of wording are avail- 
able—one for Perfect Attendance 
and one for Scholarship—the same 
as described above. 

PRICES: 


Dansville, N. Y. 150 or more, 








—>{ WRITE FOR CIRCULAR |< 


Owen School Awards 


For Attendance; for Scholarship 


Sepia Award Cards 





Up to 50, 15 cents each, postpaid. 


October 1928 





Full Color 
Award Cards 


HE Full Color Award Cards 

illustrated at left are printed 

on fine white bristol and are 
3% x 8% inches in size. The pic- 
tures, which are reproductions of 
famous paintings, are printed in 
full color. On the back of each 
card is a story of the picture, 
Twelve different pictures are of- 
fered and all orders are filled with 
an assortment of the twelve pic- 
tues as the very low price does 
not permit a choice of subjects, 

Two forms of wording are avail- 
abie—one for Perfect Attendance 
and one for Scholarship. Each 
form has space for name of pupil, 
place, date, and signatures of Sup- 
erintendent and Teacher. The 
Perfect Attendance form has a 
space for entering the period dur- 
ing which the Award was earned. 
The Scholarship form has a space 
for entering the subject for which 
the Award was given. When or- 
dering please state the quantity 
desired of each form. 

PRICES: Less than 500, $3.75 
per 100, postpaid. 500 or more, 
$2.75 per 100, F.O.B. Dansville, 
N. Y. 


The Sepia Award Cards (same size as 


have the pictures and wording 


printed in sepia on a heavy, ivory tinted, 
On the back of each card is a story of the picture. 
subjects are offered and orders are filled only with the fifteen subjects assorted. 
Two forms of wording are available—one for Perfect Attendance and one for 
Scholarship—the same as described above for the Full Color Award Cards. 


PRICES: Less than 500, $1.87 per 100, postpaid. 500 or more, $1.37 per 100, F. 0. B. 


Fifteen different 


Large Full Color Certificates of Award 


These large and impressive Certificates of Award (see illustration below) are 11 x 18 
inches and are printed on a very fine, heavy art paper suggestive of parchment. 
On the upper part of each Certificate a beautiful full color reproduction of a famous 
painting (average size about 7 x 9 inches) is mounted. You may have your choice of 


Certificate of Award 


THs CLMTU eS THAT 


50 or more, 12% cents each, F. 0.B. 
10 cents each, F.O.B. Dansville, N. Y. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: 


>[ WRITE FOR CIRCULAR |< 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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‘Art Needlework, 


is a Pleasant Pastime 








| three minutes, 














HEMSTITCHED 
PILLOW CASES 


No. 2910 has adouble row 
f hemstitching in scallop 


{ = 
. 2911 has fast color 
rose r aes patches hem- 
| suitched onto it. 
These at ttractive illow 
cases - stamped and 1, 4 
hemstit ved for crochet 
edge 7: he nationally "4 
known ° ‘Pepperel ll or Great “< 





































Falls" linen finish White ASR 
Tubings. Will wear and = 
isusder to your en- # 
tir satisfaction. 4, i 
— ped designs for Y 
ple embroidery. 





"Each case is size 
42x 36 inches, Sw \ 
er pair 


i postpaid seeeeee 7" .00 “ j ; | = 


1 “MARGIE RUTH” % 2912 


APRON No. 2912 — The waist is of Un- 

bleached Muslin, and the flare skirt is of boil- 
proof and sunfast *“‘Peter Pan"’ gingham. 

eatly bound edges. Stamped with dainty design for 
onestitch, lazy daisy outline, French knotiand touches 
ot solid embroidery. Will fit sizes 34 to 42. Colors: Un- | 
bleached waist with skirt and bindings of Rose 95 
orGreen. Price each postpaid c 

Boil proof ae to embroider each pair of cases 

apron 25¢ extra 

Color and Lesson Chart included with every order. 


We Pay All Postage. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY 
of our 88-page Fall and 
Winter kk 
It contains the largest and 
most completeselection of use- 
a ful and artistic stamped ar- 
ticles. The better grade of In- 
fants’ and Children's read 
madegarments, Lingerie, = 
Hosiery, and ru’ and 1 17 
m Curtains are 
s book. i 
Books and merchandise sent 
only within the U.S. 


Leer KJERRSCHNER™<.< 


RD) 
6306 SoAshland Ave CHICAGO. & se 
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A Cordial Welcome 


to the 


Teaching Fraternity |. 


The management of The Hotel Hollenden 
cordially invites you to make your home 
at The Hollenden when in Cleveland. 


Here you will find Comfort, Good Food 
and an Atmosphere of Real Hospitality 
and Hominess. 


1050 Rooms « + 1050 Baths 
300-Car Fireproof Garage. Rates $3.00 


and Upwar 


In Cleveland-itsThe 


HOLLENDEN 


THEO. DEWITT, Mgr. 
Superior Ave. at E. 6th St. 
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HOW TO BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
treatment—1€ years’ 


* 
successinmy practice. Moles 
(also BIG growths) dry up and 


Ns 
mad 
drop off. Write for booklet. 


DAVIS, M.D., 124A Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N. J. 


NOJOKE TO BE DEAF 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


milk. 


to the milk and cocoa. Add the salt, 
and let the pudding cook in the double 
boiler until it has thickened and does 
not taste of cornstarch. Add the vanil- 
la, and cool. Serve with or without 
milk. 

Following are the number of calories 
furnished by each item of the menu: 

One cup vegetable soup, about 60 
calories. 

Two rolls and butter or one bread 
and butter sandwich, about 268 calo- 
ries. 


One medium-sized pear, about 50 


| calories. 


One cup milk, about 170 calories. 

One cup fresh lima bean soup, about 
180 calories. 

One medium-sized apple, about 60 
calories. 

One cup corn chowder, about 
calories, 

Two slices whole wheat bread 
butter, about 268 calories. 

One baked tomato, about 80 
ories. 

One portion fruit salad (half cup), 
about 100 calories. 
One-half cup 
about 150 calories. 


250 
and 


cal- 


chocolate pudding, 





Luncheon Service Cloths and 


Napkins 
(Continued from page 41) 
strands of six-ply black embroidery 
thread. Overhand stitches in color 


were made in each running stitch (see 
Figure //]). 

Each edge was folded % inch toward 
the wrong side of the cloth, then folded 
and creased again, bringing the first 
fold to A (Figure J). The hem was 
basted with No. 40 white cotton thread, 
sewed with No. 
and finished with blanket stitches in 
color (see Figure JJ). A row of black 
running stitches at the top of the hem 
was finished with overhand stitches in 
color. 

On paper each pupil drew his mono- 


| gram in a 1%-inch circle (Figure JI/). 


It was then drawn in one corner of the 
cloth and worked with running and 
overhand stitches, as shown in the pho- 
tograph of the Indian head napkin. 


| Napkins and holder were similarly 


decorated. 

Pupils were selected to report on the 
history of pins and scissors. 
the facts learned about these useful 
articles were the following. 

Long ago pins were made from the 
shaft of a bird’s feather or from wood. 
Sometimes thorns were used for pins. 
Later pins were made of gold, silver, 
and brass. To-day the common pin is 
made of brass covered with tin. A 
single automatic machine forms the 
pins and cleans, coats, and polishes 
It also places them on strips of 
paper, and wraps them. 

Scissors are made of steel. The best 
ones are hand-forged; the cheaper ones 
are made in molds. Large scissors 
have a cutting edge of steel and han- 
dles of iron. When the edges are 
ground and the two parts of the scis- 
sors fitted together, they are ready for 
use. 

The samples mounted in the school 
Sewing Book were: toweling, with a 
duplicate of the best hem and best ini- 
tial letter; Indian head, with the stitches 
used for the hem; and the best sample 
monogram. Samples of good edges and 
simple designs for cross-stitch and 
lazy-daisy stitch were mounted under 
“Other Suggestions for School Lunch- 
eon Sets” (see Figures JV, V, and V/). 

At home one of the girls made a 
luncheon set from the unworn parts of 
a discarded tablecloth. She made nar- 
row hems and finished them with the 
stitches shown in Figures ]V and V, 
using dark blue embroidery thread. In 
each corner she made a design in cross- 
stitch (see Figure V/). 


TABLE SERVICE 


The first day the children used their 
luncheon sets Miss Barton asked them 
whether they knew how to arrange 


70 white cotton thread, | 


stirring all the time. ! 
| Add the cooked cocoa to the scalded 
In a bowl mix the cornstarch | 
with the cold milk, and add the mixture | 








Among | 





SPEND 
YOUR NEXT 
GLORIOUS 
HOLIDAY 


In a trip to Sunny and Pic- 
turesque South Africa, the 
all year round Travel Land. 


Include in this delightful trip a 
month’s sojourn in this wonder- 
ful and romantic land, visiting 
the scenes environing the lives 
and histories of Cecil John 
Rhodes, Stephanus J. Paul Kru- 
ger, Louis Botha, H. Rider Hag- 
gard, Olive Schreiner and other 
illustrious characters of whom 
you have so often read. 


You can visit, among other cele- 
brated places and scenes, the 
Historic Cape, the bourne of 
many an ancient mariner; the 
Great Kimberley Golconda Dia- 
mond Mines; the vast Johannes- 
burg Gold Fields, mile deep; 
the majestic and incomparable 
Victoria Falls; the unique, 
thrilling and barbaric Bantu 
War Dances; the quaint Kaffir 
Kraals; delightful Durban; the 
mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins, 
dating back, perhaps, to the days of Solomon and Sheba; 
etc. You will, yourself, stand on the spot where Rhodes 
spent many a lonely vigil, dreaming of South Africa’s 
coming greatness, and see with him, rising out of solitude 
and waste, mighty cities, happy rural homes, and teem- 
ing harvests—a dream already partly fulfilled to your 
living eyes. And, added to all those marvels, many a de- 
lightful side-trip to other wonders at little additional cost. 





In short, at a nominal cost you can enjoy a rare and 
unique combined educational and recreational trip under 
ideal climatic conditions and of matchless interest and 
romance, 


For your classes a free booklet “Historical Resume of 
South Africa” is available—10 copies free for the asking 
to any school that applies. Edition limited. Write 
promptly. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST BUREAU, 


Dept. E D-3, Room 657, 11 Broadway, New York City 
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“I Love 
To Wear 
This | 

Dress 


“Tr rits me perfectly and my 
friends all say it’s the prettiest 
dress 1 ever had. 
an expensive store model, You'd 
never think I'd mods it myself 
for only $9.85. It's really easy 
to make stylish clothes when you 
know how to cut, design, Mt anc 
finish.”’ 


60-page 
Dressmaking 
Lesson Free 


Prove to yourself how easily and 
quickly you can learn to make 
smart, stylish clothes for one-half 
the usual cost and earn money 
besides. Mail the coupon today 
for the complete story of the 
Woman's Institute and the 60- 





y oR 


page FREE DRESSMAKING LESSON which tells how to 


take correct measurements—select the right pattern—- 
alter, cut and fit for all types of figures, ete. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-K, Scranton, Pa. | 
| Plesee send me—Free—your booklet, Making 
Beautiful Clothes, and the 60-PAG i LESSON de- 
scribed above. I am most interested In 
s) Home Dressmaking Q Millinery 
| (J Protessional Dressmaking () Cooking 


| Name 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


l 
| 
ae 


Address 








GENUINE 


DRONA 


3 of f Regular Price // 





RE’S your 
chance toown 
that Corona you’ve 
wanted—on easiest 
terms ever offered—at 
ONE-THIRDOFF regular 
price! Complete in every 
detail; two color ribbon, 
back er, beautifully 
finished, NEW MACHINE GUARANTEE. 
Recognized the world over as the finest, strong- 
est, sturdiest, portable built. Only a limited 
number of these splendid machines available. 
To get one, you must act now! 


Yours for 10 Days FREE 
Send No Money 


Experience the joy this personal writing portable 
typewriter can give you! Use it l0daysfree! See 
how easy it is torun and the cohenandy yoed let- 
ters it turns = —— for the office home, 
trave’ compact, light, yy 
Don’t send out a can have’ 3, bills in 
handwriting when you can ao this ‘his Corona a at 
such a low price or on such 


Carrying Case I Included 
—If You Act Now 


ng case, az, otractions See 
no mone: cou . 
we will pend wa tho Covena. 
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$15.10 Saved 
By Using This Coupon 
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It looks like | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


each “cover.” One of the girls said, 
“I place the plate in the middle of the 
space, the knife and spoon at the right 
of the plate, and the fork at the left.” 

“That is correct,” answered Miss 
Barton. “The sharp edge of the knife 
should be turned toward the plate and 


the end of the handle should be about | 
one inch from the edge of the table. 


Next to the knife place the spoons, with 
the bowls up. At the right of the 
spoons place the cup and saucer, At 
the left of the plate place the fork or 
forks, with the tines up. At the left of 
the fork lay the napkin. Keep the ends 
of all handles and the edges of the nap- 
kins the same distance from the table 
edge. At the end of the knife place the 
glass, right side up. If a bread and 
butter plate is used, place it at the end 
of the fork. 

“John may draw a circle on the 
blackboard to represent the plate. 
Then draw a knife, fork, spoon, and 
napkin in the proper places. Add small 
circles for the glass, the bread and but- 
ter plate, and the cup and saucer 

The younger pupils pang | asked to 
copy the service diagram by cutting 
the objects from paper and pasting 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 





them on a sheet of white or manila | 


drawing paper 9 by 12 inches. 





Arithmetic in the Primary 
Grades—II 


(Continued from page 55) 


with the information obtained through 
her careful observation, are used to 


to begin with her teaching. 
have discovered which combinations 
are known by the group, which were 
incorrectly answered, and which are 
not known at all. 

Direct teaching is closely allied with 
the subject of sane motivation, which I 
shall describe in my next and last 
article. 





———— 


Primary Plans and Activities 
(Continued from page 64) 


| paper and color it. Cut it out and paste 
it between the open ends of the glove 
finger. Tie the doll by means of tiny 
strips of leather to a small chip of wood 
or pasteboard. 

If you wish to make a canoe, fold an 
oblong piece of construction or draw- 
ing paper lengthwise. Round off the 
corners, and sew the sides with yarn or 
thread, using over-and-over stitches. 
Pictures of the sun and moon and a 
border in colors may be painted on the 
canoe, Cut a paddle free-hand. 





Health Charts 


By Pauline Brookes 


he INCE health rules mean little un- 
less health habits are formed, 

| have devised a means of habit forma- 
jtion. I began with a chart which 
| says, “Brush teeth twice daily.” Each | 
day a gold star is placed opposite the | 
name of each child who brushed his 
| eeth twice the day before. The chil- 
dren, ranging from primary through 
|the seventh grade, are enthusiastic. 

| “Since we started this chart,” one 
sixth-grade boy remarked, “I have 
formed the habit of brushing my teeth 
and I am miserable when I let them go 
unbrushed.” 

We also have a bath chart to remind 
the children to take three baths a 
week. The pupils asked me to let them 
have a “Five Glasses of Water a Day” 
chart also. 

The last-named charts were made 
from the “Mother Goose” health page 
of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS. Extensions of a paper, 
marked off into squares, one for each 
pupil’s name, were pasted to the 
pages. 





————— 


True happiness is of a retired na- 
ture, and an enemy to pomp and noise. 
It arises in the first place from the en- 
| joyment of one’s self, and, in the next, 
| from the friendship and conversation 
of a few select friends.—Addison. 





section the class and to tell her where | 
She will | 




















The Choicest Material for All Sorts of 


chool Entertainments 





Entertainment books should be ordered well in advance of the 


time when the entertainment is to be given. 


There will thus be 


ample time to carefully select the material and plan for its use, 





——— 
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Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


Pieces and Plays for October Days 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


Material for all ages of school children arranged as follows: 

Autumn Festivals—Plays, Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, Dances 
and Music having to do with the wind, leaves, fruits, birds, ete, 

Columbus Day Celebrations (Oct, 12.)—Story of Columbus for 
Primary Grades; Story of Columbus for Upper Grades; Study of 
Joaquin Miller’s “Columbus.” Also Plays for Primary and Upper 
Grades, Dialogues, Recitations and Music. 

Hiawatha Play—Dramatization of “Hiawatha’s Childhood”, Es. 
pecially suitable for use during the autumn. 

Halloween Entertainments (Oct. 31.)—One-half of the book is 
devoted to Halloween. It contains: Halloween in Schoolroom and 
Home; Essay for a formal program; Singing Games, Pantomimes, 
Drills and Dances ; Dialogues and Plays ; Music, Verses for Familiar 
Tunes, and Recitations. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


October 19 









Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This* book provides an abundance of the very best material for 
Thanksgiving programs. The contents are arranged as follows: 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; Part Il—Recitations for 
Older Pupils; Part IlI—Acrostics; Part IV—Verses for Familiar 
Tunes; Part V—Dialogues, Plays and Music; Part VI—Stories. 

There are 114 recitations for primary and older pupils, includ- 
ing all the old favorites and many new ones. The dialogues and 
plays are bright and natural in their plot and lines and have been 








successfully acted in schoolrooms. Many of the plays embrace an 
entire roomful of pupils. 
small children, as well as for the older ones. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 
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Christmas Plays and Recitations 


Compiled and Edited by Florence R. Signor 


This is an unusually fine collection of material for the celebra- 
The large number of recitations, songs, plays, 
dances, and other exercises included are so varied in length 
and character that every teacher is sure to find among them just 
what she desires to prepare a well-rounded Christmas program. 

The selections have been chosen with a view to providing ma- 
terial for varying numbers and different ages and all have been 
successfully produced in the schoolroom. 


tion of the Yuletide. 
drills, 


included are: 


Box from Aunt Jane”; 
“A Miracle Play of the Nativity” 
*; and the reading “ 
many other favorites make the book a most desirable one to have. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


Hymn’ 








“Mrs. Santa Comes into Her Own” 











There is abundant material for the very 
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Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This popular book contains more than one hundred Recitation 
and Songs and many Dialogues and Plays. The contents are 
arranged as follows: Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; 
Part Il—Recitations for Older Pupils; Part I1l—Acrostics; Part 
IV—Verses for Familiar Tunes; Part V—Dialogues and Plays. 

Every recitation, be it a four-line verse for a tiny tot, or a poem 
requiring ten minutes to recite, is a worth-while piece that will de 
light an audience. The old favorites are here, many seldom found in 
a collection of this sort, and others written especially for this book, 

A splendid feature of the dialogues and plays is that many of 
them include a whole schoolroomful of children, and others are # 
elastic that they may be used with a small or a large number. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 





Among the selections 
; “A Christmas 
“The Old Woman Whe Lived in the Shoe’’; 
; Pantomime of “‘Luther’s Cradle 
The Soft Spot in B 606.” These and 






































Christmas in Your School 
Compiled and Edited by Florence R. Signor 


A new compilation of recitations, songs, exercises, dialogues and 
plays for Christmas celebrations. The selections are well varied in 
length and character to suit all grades, and, with the exception of 
a few standard favorite poems, all are new and original. 

Among the plays and dialogues included are: Dramatization of 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol; Santa Buys a New Suit; His Christma 
Tree; Mother Goose's Visit to Santa Claus; Santa on Poverty Row; 
The New-fashioned Christmas; Santa's Workshop; etc. 

Both the rural and the grade teacher will find in this book 4 
abundance of material to fit every need. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


Other Splendid Titles from Our List 


Christmas Plays and Exercises. 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 

Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 


Health Plays and Dialogues. 
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Colonial Minuets. 


Send for Catalogue 


fully describing our entire line 
of Entertainment Books and 


more than 400 other books for teachers and the schoolroom. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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An Unusual 
Geography Aid 


WorldFinder Maps 


That Leading Educational Au- 
thorities find stimulates schol- 
ars’ interest and is handled and 
appreciated more than the or- 
dinary Map. 











ys 


This beautifully colored teach- 


citation @ ing help, that indexes more 
Pupils; than 600 Cities, Countries, 
3; Part Ww ; 

ys. aterways, etc.—gives popu- 
a pen B lations, capitols and shows in 
will de- ° 
found ing color, flags of all countries— 
olen may be had through the co- 
sare of Operation of the Educational 
aber. 


Department of The Charles E. 
Hires Company. 


Thousands being distributed for 
practically the cost of mailing 
and packing—6c for sample Map 
—in quantities of 25 or more, 
the price is 4c each (Canada 6c). 





The Coupon below is for a 
sample to show your princi- 
pal or superintendent. Your 
pupils, too, should have these 
Maps now. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


TEACHERS 











“WHAT IS 
NUTRITION?” 


N the bulletin entitled “What is Nu- 

trition” issued by the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
Miss Roberts thus describes a -ell- 
nourished child: 


“A healthy, well-nourished child measures up to 
racial and family standards for his age in height 
and weight. He has good color, bright eyes— 
without blue circles or dark hollows under them 
—and smooth glossy hair. His posture is good, 
his step elastic, his flesh firm and his muscles 
well developed. He is unusually happy and good 
natured, and he is full of life and anima! spirits. 
His sleep is sound, his appetite and digestion 
are good, and his bowels are regular. He is, in 
short, what nature meant him to be before any- 
thing else—a healthy, happy young animal.” 


HEALTH VALUE OF 


SAUERKRAUT 


This is the kind of pupils the American school 
teachers are trying to develop. The National 
Kraut Packers feel that they have aided, and 
are aiding, the teachers in that ambition. For 
years they have told the teachers through the 
columns of this journal, of the health value of 
Sauerkraut, and what it will do in helping over- 
come the evils of malnutrition. 


More than 300,000 copies of the booklet, 
“Sauerkraut as a Health Food” have been mail- 
ed to teachers who in turn have distributed them 
among their charges and the parents of their 
charges, In those booklets, great dietitians such 
as Metchnikoff, Arnold Lorand, of Carlsbad; 
Pasteur, Wiley, Kellogg, Hutchinson, tell of the 
merits of Sauerkraut—its vitamins, its lactic 
ferments, its mineral salts and its roughage. 
The results, teachers tell us, have been pleasing 
to them and flattering to us. 


EMBLEM OF FIRST QUALITY 


7” Let us go a step fur- 
as 


0/4Y ther in the interest of 
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201 So. 24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| I enclose 6 cents for one copy of the 
1 World Map. (Stamps will do.) 


| Here is 3... for........ copies of your 
World Map. (No less than 25.) 
(Canada 6¢ each.) 








young and old. To reap 
the proper benefits from 
Sauerkraut it must be 
Sauerkraut of First 
Quality and all Sauer- 
kraut on the market is 
not of that kind, But 
whenever you see the 
| Emblem printed herewith on can or container, 
you have the assurance that it is Sauerkraut of 
| First Quality. Sauerkraut should always be 
bought with this Emblem—for it means Sauer- 
kraut made in sanitary plants, in the most sani- 
tary way and in,accordance with the highest 
Government standards. Only members of this 
Association are licensed to use the emblem. 


15 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


Send for this FREE 


Interesting Booklet 


Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 


| NI-10-28 | 
| The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
Clyde, Ohio 
| Please send me postpaid 
your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
{ Food,” with new tested recipes. I am a 
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teacher in School 











Name 





Address 


| 

eoeee | 

District No. ........... solaainiinvin | 
| 

| 

| 





City and State 





| What am de diff’runce?” 


'out of here,” she said. 





Just for Fun 








_ Canvasser—Is the head of the house 
in? Mr. MEEK—Yes, my wife is out. 


“Sam, what am de diff’runce between 
a rich man an’ me?” “Ah dunno, Bones. 
“A rich man 
don’ know whah to go, an’ Ah can’t 
affo’d de trip.” 


JupceE—This man says that after he 
fired a shot, he saw you run from his 
chicken coop. Rastus JOHNSING—He 
could easy be mistaken, jedge. Fast 
ez Ah was runnin’, it mought have been 
someone else what faintly resembles 
me, 


A lady, visiting a prison, mistook the 
warden for one of the convicts. “I hope 
you will be a better man when you get 
“Yes, ma’am,” 
he responded. “I'll be through with 
politics, at least.” 


“Wonderful nights out here!” said 
the tourist, as he gazed appreciative- 
ly at the star-studded sky. “Yeah,” 
responded the over-acclimated native. 
“Would be if thar was only some way 
to enjoy them.” 


“But this statement of yours doesn’t 
show any assets,” said the banker to 
the worried looking individual who had 
called upon him for a favor. “Sure it 
don’t,” agreed the other. “That’s 
what I came to borrow for.” 


“You are beautiful, you have stage 
presence and dramatic talent. Why 
don’t you go on the stage?” “My dear, 
when I was a little girl I promised my 
mother I would never become an ac- 
tress.” “Well, why don’t you go into 
the movies then?” 


The magistrate bent stern brows on 
the defendant. “You are charged with 
exceeding the speed limit last night,” 
he declaimed. “Are you guilty or not 
guilty?” “Well, you can decide for 
yourself, judge,” replied the prisoner. 
“T was in that car you passed just be- 
fore they pinched me.” 


A mid-west schoolgirl handed in the 
following composition: “The need for 
light houses are if a ship gets lost so 
they can see the light. They are built 
in the rear. The use of fog signals is 
if you cannot see the light house you 
can hear the signals. The use of buoys 
is if you hit a rock or a something so 
you can guide out of the way. The need 
of light vessels is so you can go out and 
find another ship if it is lost.” 


Wandering through Europe, 
American boys put up for a few days 
with an old woman in a tiny French 
village. One of their few discoveries 
concerning the French language was 
that when they wanted milk they must 
ask for “du lait.” One day they were 
greatly concerned to find that their 
hostess’s cow had broken loose and was 
foraging in the garden. One lad im- 
mediately broke for the kitchen, shout- 
ing: “Oh, madame, madame! Du lait 
promenade!” 


A colored man was leaning against 
the fence in front of his home, his face 
a picture of misery. A white friend of 
his happened by. “What’s the matter, 
Sam?” he cael, “Never saw you 
look so gloomy.” “Ah’s had de toughest 
luck,” mourned Sam. “Somebody opened 
de do’ to mah hen-house an’ all de 
chickens done flew de coop.” “Oh, don’t 
let that worry you. You know the old 
saying that chickens will come home to 
roost.” “Yassuh, dat’s de trouble. Dem 
chickens ain’t comin’ home—dey’s 
went!” 


Among the conservation measures of 
the World War was a gasless Sunday, 
when citizens exhibited their patriotism 
by leaving their automobiles in the 
garage and hitching up Dobbin. In one 
Southern camp orders were issued that 
gasoline-driven vehicles would not be 
allowed inside the gates. A couple of 
women drove up in an electric auto, and 
were promptly and importantly stopped 
by an M. P., who told them it was gas- 
less Sunday. “But,” the lady driver 
remonstrated, “this car doesn’t use gas 
—it’s an electric.” “Aw, you can’t 
fool me, lady,” retorted the M. P. with 
gusto. “Where’s your trolley?” 


! 


two | 
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F-R-E-E 
to teachers 
This WALL CHART 


California's 
Orange and 
Lemon 

Industry in 


pictures 






And a text book 


on the California 
citrus industry 





Ole Story of 
IFORN 


Wes 
nC 


A profusely 
‘llecrated 


32-page 
booklet 





SEND 
the coupon NOW! 


If you do not already have your copy 
of this visual education material and 
interesting text book of an important 
industry, mail the coupon today for 
your free set. Thescitrus industry in 
California told in picture and story. 


Every phase of orange, lemon and 
gtapefruit production and marketing is 
accurately and clearly described, the 
material being particularly prepared 
for the use of Teachers of Commercial 
Geography, Agriculture, History, 
Botany, Foods and Health and Nutri- 
tion classes. Mail the coupon, NOW! 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


UNIFORMLY GOOD 


ORANGES ..... . LEMONS 


Catirornia Fruit Growers Excuanor, 
Div. 310-B, Box 530, Sta. “C,"’ Los Angeles, Calif, 


Please send me Wall Chart Educational Exhibie 
and Text Book covering the California Citrus 
industry. 


Name 
Name of School__ 
School Address___ nail 


City 
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Spread the news of this new safeguard 


’ 


for the oral health of your children! , 


Daily brushing of the gums, says science, 
1s as vital as cleaning the teeth 





HIS nation can never 

discharge its debt of 
gratitude to its teachers for 
their tireless work in edu- 
cating children to clean their 
teeth. It is a debt difficult 
to acknowledge adequately 
—impossible to repay. 

But with your interest in 
the cause of healthy teeth, 
you will be alert to see the 
new opportunity for service 
in the latest findings of mod- 
ern dentistry. For now au- 
thorities place the same im- 
portance on daily brushing 
and massage of the gums as 
on daily cleaning of the 
teeth. 

How beneficial this light 








Insure the oral health of your children’by teaching 


them the correct method of gum massage. 


into practice. And it ij 
through you, the teacher, 
that the virtues of gum mas 
sage can be passed on to our 
children—to inure to their 
great benefit in later years, 


Teach your children 
the benefits of gum massage 


Teach them the double 
of the tooth brush—to brug 
the gums as well as to cleat 


the simple technique of g 
massage—a light brushingo 
the gums toward the teeth 
inside and out, at the tim 
the teeth are cleaned. Im 
press upon them the need 
gum massage if they woul 








frictionizing of the gum tis- 

sueis to children is amply attested by this 
statement of a prominent specialist: “If 
a man or woman reaches adult life with 
clean, healthy gums, he will probably 
keep them so for the remainder of his 
or, her life.” 


Gum massage counteracts 


the damage done by soft food 


Soft foods and hasty eating are the chief 
cause of these prevalent gum troubles. 
Lacking fibrous, 
“chewy” foods, our 
gums grow flabby and 
tender. The tooth 
brush frequently 
“shows pink.” To the 
use of prepared foods 
one authority attrib- 
utes “‘the constantly 
increasing variety of 
oral diseases among 
people, and even 
among animals enjoy- 





Children love soft foods that de- 
prive gums of needed stimulation. 


ing certain comforts of civilization.” 
And, as you know, children are particu- 
larly prone to a soft and creamy diet. 
But since it would be next to impos- 
sible to persuade people to return to the 
coarse diets of our ancestors, the dental 
profession is wisely advocating the best 
corrective for the damage done by soft 
foods—gum massage. In effect, author- 
ities say: ‘Cleaning the teeth is only 
half the job. Just as important is the 
massaging of the gums. 
For it rouses the circu- 
lation of blood within 
the gingival tissue, 
nourishing the teeth 
and hardening the 
gums. Daily gum mas- 
sage is the best safe- 
guard against the rav- 
ages of gum diseases.” 
But the new discov- 
eries of science are of 
no benefit unless put 


have healthy teeth. 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dent 
frice to assist you in teaching childret 
this new habit of oral cleanliness. Not 
only is it often recommended by dentists 
to tone up the gums as well as to cleail 
the teeth, but its refreshing flavor de 
lights even children, and that, of course, 
makes things easier. 

Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it 4 
specific for tender or bleeding gums. Try 
it yourself, if your tooth brush occasion 
ally “‘shows pink.” But Ipana or 0, 
every educator now has an opportunity 
to spread the doctrine of better teeth and 
gums by teaching children the twice-# 
day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health by 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORS 





the teeth. Instruct them i 
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One More Chance to Get a 


Complete Playground Equipment 
if \ » For Your School Absolutely a 


COMBINES 
A SLIDE, 
TEETER-TOTTER 
AND MERRY. 
‘GO. 
ROUND 


§ 

















DOING THIS 
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: ; THE COUPON 
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THE YEAR ROUND 


The Three Greatest Play Features for Children 


The Play Instinct is a part of every child’s nature and demands a variety of activity plays. 
Physical development is absolutely necessary for the growth, health and mental alertness of 
children. The MERREMAKER is a Health-building muscle developer and gives Children an 
abundance of varied fun. It builds Health and Strength because its many forms of play 
bring all the muscles of the body into co-ordinated action. There is a tremendous need in 
schools for playground equipment. The MERREMAKER is built strong and durable through- 
out of high-grade wood and steel and is finished in red enamel with weatherproof spar varnish. 







F Playground Equipment has, in the past, been out of reach of the rural and village schools because of prices 
acts:- being too high and no funds available for such equipment. But we have solved this problem with our Merre- 
maker which combines a Slide, Teeter-Totter, and Merry-Go-Round, and we are now able to send you the Merremaker Com- 
plete Playground Apparatus without any cost to the school whatsoever. Only a little effort on your part—no actual work— 
and your school will have this wonderful playground equipment, for children of all ages and sizes. 


A t At O ! Fill out the coupon below and we will mail you 1% gross 
y ‘ Cc nce ® (240) of our Assortment of Beautiful Art Pictures taken 
ou get this wonderful complete ee 3 

playground equipment for your from famous paintings, size 814 x 1014, reproduced in 8 colors, and 
school absolutely Free and with worth many times their selling price of 10 cents each. Your pupils 
Freight Prepaid. will easily sell these pictures in a short time about the community. 
To the girl selling the largest number of pictures we will award a 
beautiful necklace, and to the boy selling the largest number of pic- 
tures we will award a fine self-filling fountain pen, both packed in 
handsome boxes. This Selling Contest among the children develops 
interest and school spirit. As soon as the Art Pictures are sold send 
us the proceeds ($24.00) and we will immediately ship you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE, Freight Prepaid, the Merremaker Complete Play- 
ground Equipment, together with the two prizes for the winning 
pupils, and the beautiful Cedar Chest for the teacher. 
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To the Teacher 





We will award this beautiful little 
Cedar Chest made of genuine Ten- 





es it 4 _— ee ae — a : 
y copper trimmed an n- REPRODUCTION OF FAMOUS PAINT. 

s. Try ished, for the interest shown in the The Merremaker Corporation ae OOS SS Cueaae 
casion- Sale Contest to secure the play- a eee 

a ground equipment for your school. 257 Cecil St., | aia caeainaeeiias innit es 
or 1 E x 1 

; ‘ . . 257 Cecil Street, Mi lis, Minn. 
rtunity To Your Pupils Minneapolis, Minn. ee ee si 


Famous Paintings, size 8% x 10%, reproduced in 8 colors, to be used in a Selling Contest by my 


sth and# We will award free a beautiful 
wice-2" necklace to the girl selling the larg- 
est number of pictures—to the boy 
telling the largest number of pic- 
tures we will award free a fine self- Mail Today 
filling fountain pen—both packed 
of in handsome boxes. 


pupils and to be sold at 10c each. When these pictures are sold and proceeds are forwarded to you 
we are to receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, Freight Prepaid, the Merremaker Complete Playground 
Equipment. Furthermore, if the proceeds ($24.00) are sent you within 30 days, we are to receive 
FREE the Necklace and Fine Self-filiing Fountain Pen for the winning pupils and the Copper 
Trimmed Cedar Chest for the Teacher. 


Gentlemen :—Please mail me 1 2-8 Gross (240) of your Assortment of Art Pictures taken from | 
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LIBRARY SAN JOSE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


WORLD Book 
PROJECTS 


make teaching easier 


RY this WORLD BOOK Project on “Th 

Song of the Lark”, and measure the resyj 
.... See how it makes a game out of t 
teaching of Art—how it captures the imagin 
tion of your children and opens their eyes 
the hidden beauties in paintings—how it lin 
the realties of life to the school-room. 

















Thousands of teachers are daily using WOR 
BOOK Projects. They make the work easj 
and more successful. They save many ho | 
of searching and organizing project materi 
They make successful pupils and pop 
teachers. 











Mail the coupon below and get without cost 
obligation, the booklet prepared by Py 
O’Shea and other noted educators, containi 
many fascinating project outlines developed 
actual class-room work. 











| 

| Built to fit the teacher’s needs in project-work, J 
| senting information in interesting story form, in 
| tures, with quiz-questions, outlines and lists 
| RELATED SUBJECTS. Rated first by all educat 
al and library authorities, and first in the heart 
| ° 150,000 teachers and principals. 7000 pages, 

| Lesson PROJECT: The Song of the Lark, by Breton fusely illustrated. Bdited by Prof. M. V. O'Shel 
gf Re ptt ye hay Ef ‘. The cllect of the iark’s song upon the girl. the Department of Education of the University 
























From high in the heavens comes the bell-like song of * . — * ® shit< ut ¢ iti j 
the lark. The girl listens with rapture. ‘This project 2. PROBLEM: What is the Style of Composition? Wisconsin and a brilliant staff of authorities in ¢é 
} is to find what the artist wished to express through 1. The girl as the dominating feature. field—men who know teaching and the teach! 
t the picture and how he did it. 2. The lark as the center of interest. 1 3 d f f ‘~ exall 
: 3. The risi b or 
: I. PROBLEM: What is the Theme of the Picture? - oe a og 60 affo prob ems. en or tree specimen pages, oe 
4. The depth of sky and its effect. ° bl ] bri 
: (See The WORLD BOOK, pages 4447-4448) fi. The background of houses. THE WORLD BOOK in any school or pu 1¢ ll 
. The tt ea 6. The foreground of stubble. 
| . e time of day. 7. Simplicity of the picture. ° 
2. What the peasant girl is doing. M Color oc 50c Project Book 
| a. Analyze her expression. . . 
III. PROBLEM: What is the Purpose and Message? 
| Which of these emoti do y« think she 
sagetee? ne ee ee 1. , ~ life and tastes of the artist, Jules Adolph Now Free to Teachers 
| 3reton. ig i 
: 1. Elation 3. Exhilaration 5. Awe 2. Idealism of the French peasantry. Contains projects in Art, Geography, 
| 2. Joy 4. Wonder 6. Yearning 3. Joy in spite of irksome toil. Science, Nature Study, Agriculture, His- 








tory, National Resources, Household Arts, 
Literature and many other subjects—a pro- 
gram ample for an entire year’s needs. 


_ THE WORLD BOOK ST aot 


Dept. 910, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago Ill. 
Publishers, The WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


4 Please send ‘without cost and postage- ; | 
paid 68-page booklet “Projects’ and —__._ | ee 
y Problems” for teacher’s use. 


0 Please send free and without obligation specimen pages at 
i WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 




















Organized Knowledge in Story, Picture, Outline, Name 
° \ ; ~ ° ~y St. No.. 
Quiz Question and Related Subject Form City 
School 
Published by W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. iene 
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